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SPECIAL REMARKS FOR TOURISTS. 


Money. 

Tlio currency in the Dutch Indies has tlie same value ‘as that 
ill IJollaiid, and, fur the coins from half a Knilder tur lialf a tluriii) 
upwards, is identical. Only the haiikiiote.s of the Diitch-liidiaii 
Goveriimont and of the .Tara Rank and tiio small coins (cliange) 
are different in stamp. 

Gold circulates in pieces of 10 Kuilders. The silver ^uiihler is the 


sliindard coin; its value amounts to 1«. H'/git or $ 0.40 American 
currency. 

Si/rer Ohi/m- Kyksdanlder {ringgilf -Ji/a nuilders. 

Gulden ([lerak. roepia) 1 guilder. 

Halve gulden (stenga rmpiu) . . . V2 » 

KwarlKUlden (kwart, utali) . . . . '/j « 

Dubboltje iketip, pUJit) Vni .» 

Stuiver (lima sen) Va« j, 

(one penny or two American uonls). 

Copper Cunts — dj <-ents {gobang) >/<« {rnildcr. 

(one halfpenny or one American cent.) 

1 cent (sea) Vlw Kuildor. 

} , (stenga sen) Van „ 


in Deli ami the whole north-east part ot Sumatra the Htraits 
currency (Mexican dollari is generally u.sed. hut as it is sntiject, to 
fluctuations of excliangc (ioverumeiit offices only accept it at its 
momentary value. 

Pronunciation and Orthography. 

The orthography of Dutch and Malay names and words followed 
in this Guide is the one generally used m the Dutch-Indies. As 
the Malay language ha.s no written alphabet of its own, it is 
written either in Arabic or in Roman ciiaract«rs. In nsing the 



latter, the vowele are repreaented by the same characters as 
are used in I>utcb. For this reason it has been thought prefer- 
able not to change the habitual orthography, especially because 
the native and Dutch names would otherwise get less recognizable. 
Thus, a, e, i, o, u, must be pronounced as in French', they are 
lengthened but not altered in sound by being doubled; ei and ft 
are like the vowel sound in the French pays; au and ou like ok 
111 now; eu like the French eu or tbo German o; oe like the English 
uo or the German u; ui like the oeu in the French oeuU Espe- 
cially the sound on ( ^ ool frequently occurs m native names: 
Soekaboerai, Garoet, Goentoer, are pronounced Sookaboomee, Garoot. 
Goontoor. 
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Thanks to the fact that, rather more than fifteen years agro, 
the Royal Packet Company bef^an to spread among the hundreds 
of evergreen islands of tho Malay Archipelago a network of 
steamship lines which it is still steadily extending, this glorious 
tropical country may now be called fully accessible to those who 
wish to admire Cod’s creation in the Tropics in all its abundance 
diversity and overwhelming majesty. 

The Company’s spacious and comfort ably-lit ted passenger boats 
connect the highlands of Western Sumatra, c.russed by i-ailroads, 
with all tho important gales of entry to the beautiful scenery of 
Java. They also run along the lesser Soenda islands to tho 
gigantic island of Borneo, to Celebes, to the wonderful Molucccas 
and to New Guinea, still so little known. The Archipelago is remark- 
able and attractive for all kinds of travellers, whether te 
visitor be an ordinary tourist, a mountaineer, or an amateur 
sportsman ui search of tug or small game, such as elephant 
igadja), rhinoceros (Imluk). wild buffalo {banteng), tiger [matjan), 
wild boar ( tjileng), peacock (boeroetig merak), snipe {boeroeng bkhik), wild 
pigeon {boeroeng .tehoekoer), woodcock (ajam alas), etc. Nor is it less 
interesting for the man of science— the collector of exotic flowers 
and plants, or the geographer longing for countries not yet seen, 
and races of mankind little known. B’or all these a wide field is 
now opened, and the opportunity afforded, without any danger 
or inconvenience, of travelling through one of the most beautiful parts 
of the world. Without great fatigue or expense they may become 
acquainted with a typical part of the Tropics, which can nowhere 
be equalled. 

We said advisedly „without danger”, for if it be not sought, 
there is no land in the world that can be travelled through with 
greater safety than the Archipelago of the Dutch East Indian 
Colonies, along the main routes which will be described in this 
little book. 

Those who will keep to those routes can safely leave at home 
firearms, in fact all weapons whatsoever, except those necessary 
to keep off the rays of the sun. 


1 
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Gradually the Dutch are beginning to understand that their < 
colonies are not only a tit country for their young men to make 
a career in, and to spend a great part of their lives, but also one 
to which they may with advantage pay a comparatively short visit, 
either on business or pleasure, in order to enrich their knowledge 
of countries and peoples, to enlarge their minds, and to extend 
their business-connections. 

Abroad, too, the existence of the Dutch East Indian Colonies, 
their accessibility, the safety with which they may be traversed, 
and, above all, tlieir scientific interest and natural beauty are 
gradually becoming known. Yet the fact is stiil insufficiently acknow- 
ledged that in these respects they excel every tropical country, 
that they are just the kind of country to attract tourists who 
would gladly spare time and money to sec really new and interes- 
ting scenes of nature, and yet cannot or will not bear the privations, 
the danger to life, and the heavy financial expenses of expeditions 
into countries still completely uncivilized. 

For both assertions, viz, the excellence of the Dutch East Indies 
as a country for tourists and the ignorance of this fact amongst 
the most travelled European nation, i.e. the English, we can quote 
authorities. 

There already exists a limited modern lihlraturo of travel of the 
Dutch East indies, written, not by Dutchmen, but principally by 
Englishmen and Germans. In all these books the greatest praise 
is lavished on those Colonies, ospocially on Java, whilst the safety, 
the heathfulness, tbe natural beauty, ttie excellence of the hotels, 
railways, steamboats, and other modesoftravelling, the willingness 
and trustworthiness of the native population, and the readiness 
of the Dutch offlcials to render help, are warmly spoken of. But 
in the majority of them all this is expressed with a short of joyful 
astonishment, as though it related to the discovery of entirely 
unknown and unexpected wonders. From this it must be inferred 
that amongst the greater part of tlie European travelling public, 
the Dutch East Indian Archipelago is terra incognita. 

Thus, for instance, H. Scott Bovs, formerly of the Bengal Civil 
Service, writes in “Some notes on Java and its Administration by 
the Dutch” (Allahabad. 1892): — " At Sydney an opportunity un- 
expectedly offered itself of visiting Java en route to Hongkong. 
We did not let thechancesllp, and at once, as became globe-trotters, 
searched tbe booksellers’ shops for anything which might enable 
us, on reaching the island, to pose before our fellow-travellers as 
experts in the matter of “Krises” and connoisseurs in coffee. To 
our disappointment we were unable to find any books of any kind 
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relating to Java, except a record of travel called "The Australian 
Abroad”. 

"From the day when, passing through the straits of Lombok, 
betAveen the two mighty peaks of Lombok and Bali, we found 
ourselves within the great volcanic girdle which encircles the Malay 
Archipelago, until we left Batavia on our way to Singapore, we 
never ceased to wish, that every day which was available, might 
be extented to a month, and that many a friend whom we had 
left in India, could be brought to our side to share in the very 
thorough enjoyment which our visit to the beautiful region secured 
for us.” 

Of no less value is the verdict of the celebrated painter and 
authoress Miss Mabiakne North, who for fourteen years travelled 
through tropical countries to paint plants, and who in her auto- 
biography write.s: "The order of everything in Java is marvellous, 
and in spite of the strong rule of the Dutch, the natives have a 
happy, independent look one does not see in India. Java is one 
magnificent garden of luxuriance, surpassing Brazil, .Tamaica, and 
Serawak all combined, with the .grandest volcanoes rising out 

of it One can ride up to the very tops, and traverse the 

whole island on good roads by an excellent system of posting 
arranged by Government. There are good resthouses at the end 
of every day’s journey, where you are taken in and fed at a fixed 
tariff of prices. Moreover, travellers are entirely safe in Java, which 
is no small blessing.” 

Exactly the same opinion is expressed by another English 
traveller. Colonel Sir H. Collet, who in a short account of a trip 
entitled “Six Weeks in Java', which appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, July, 1894, observes: “The Dutch are energetic rulers, 
who fully appreciate the advantages of roads and railways, and in 
this respect there is probably no country in the East which has 
more changed during recent years than Java. 

“Good hotels may now be found in nearly every place where the 
ordinary traveller wishes to stop, and ladies could travel from one 
end of the island to the other without experiencing any serious 
discomfort. 

“As regards climate, the towns on the sea-coast, such as Batavia, 
Samarang and Soerabaya, are always hot, with the moist heat ot 
Calcutta or Singapore in July; but the whole of the in' eriorjs hilly, 
and possesses a cool and pleasant climate It is very remarkable 
at what low elevation in Java the stagnant beat of the plains is 
exchanged for cool fresh breezes.” 

Whoever wishes to obtain a good idea of the vegetation and many 
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other things in Java, abould procure Prof. Habkblards’ “Botanical 
Travels in the Tropics”, {Botanische Tropenreise, Leipzig, ISiW), the 
interesting and welLwritten work of a true scientist. 

From this he can learn, for instance, that the so-called “terrible 
tropical heat” is not so terrible as it is said to be, for in the 
summer, in the middle of the day, it is as warm in Vienna and 
Leipzig as in Bingapore and Batavia, but that it is chiefly the 
Blighter variation of temperature, in other words the higher average 
heat, which causes the difference of rliinate. llis impartial verdict 
respecting the influence of tho damp warm Indian climate on the 
health of tho tourist wili certainly remove from many minds, if 
not altogotlior, yet to a very great extent, the prejudices against 
a trip to Java — . "The physiological alteration the body undergoes 
wlien obliged to get accustomed to tlie liiglier average temperature 
of the Tropics does not, peculiarly enough, mean enervation or 
exhaustion in tlie ordinary sense of the word. At the end of a 
prolonged stay at Buitenzorg f paid a visit totheinoniitaiu-gardeiia 
of Tjibodas (altitude 46S0 feet), which lay at only h-alf a day's 
journey distance The temperature at smuiso is aliout oS'' P., and 
increases at noon to 6t5 - 7.1' F. Tills sudden and coiisideralilo 
change of temperatiiro I found just as refreshing as a trip 
into our European mountain-districts. I felt neither cold nor cough, 
which might have pointed to a decline of my resistive powers. 
Moreover, a Dutchman does not liesitate to return to Europe in 
the middle of a European winter, even after a prolonged stay in India. 

“As to the Eui-opean's power of accomniodstioii to a tropical climate, 
notliiiig lias astonished mo more than tlie perfect case with which 
lie gets accustomed to the great increase of atmospheric iiioistnro. 
The stifling sensation felt on entering a European hothouse, being 
only a consequence of the sudden contrast, is wholly wanting 
here. Though perspiration is, of course, abundant, one does not 
get over-thirsty. The moist heat of Buiton/.org did not eiien'ato 
me in the least during a four mouths’ stay there. 1 did notsulfer 
from any illness; on the contrary, 1 felt at once acclimatized. It 
is an error to believe, as is generally done in Europe, that the 
evil consequences of the change of climate are especially felt in 
the beginning of one's stay in the Tropics. If such consequences 
are felt at all, which is by no means always the case, they come 
gradually alter many years' residence". 

JuNGHUHN, the celebrated natural scientist and mountaineer of 
the Indian Archipelago, concludes the introduction to his great 
scientific work “Java” with the following poetical effusion ; — 
■Never shall I forget the forests of Java adorned with everlasting 
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green, with their thousands of flowers whose sweet odour never 
dies; in imagination I hear the sea-wind rushing through the 
^nanas and the tops of the palms — I lislen to the thundering 
splash of the waterfalls which rush down from the liigh mountain 
walls in the interior of the country; it seems to me as if I were 
breathing the cool morning air, as if I were standing before the 
hospitable hut of the Javanese, whilst a deep silence still reigns 
in the primeval forests, which enclose me on all sides. High above 
me in the air, swarms of kalongs, with beating wings, are hurrying 
back to the spot where they pass the day, gradually life and move- 
ment come into the leafy arch of the woods, peacocks raise their 
shrill cry, monkeys resume their lively sport and awaken the echoes 
of the mountains with their morning cries, thousands of birds begin 
their warbling, and before the sun illumines the eastern sky the 
majestic top of the distant mountain is already glowing with purple 
and gold. From the height he looks down upon mo as upon an old 
acquaintance, my desire increases, and, yearning, I look for the day 
on which I shall be able to exclaim Haiti ye mountains, hail I” 

As most people who do not come from Holland are entirely or 
partly unacqdainted with the beauties and attractions of the East 
Indian Archipelago, so the majority of foreigners do not know 
either that this Archipelago can be reached by other routes than 
via Singapore. 

Whoever leaves Europe by the English, German, or French East- 
Asiatic mail-boats, will, on his arrival at Singapore, naturally take 
the steamer of the Packet Company, which he will aways find 
there in connection with the German mail-boat and which conveys 
him in less than two days to Batavia. For the benefit of those, 
a description of Singapore, and of the trip to Batavia and other 
Dulcli-lndian ports, has been included in this Guide. 

But perhaps many a foreigner, who has formed the plan Of visiting 
the Dutch colonies, will perceive that a good and easy way of 
becoming acquainted with the Dutch customs and mode of life, 
is to make the whole outward passage from Europe on the Dutch 
East-Asiatic mail boats. In the three or four weeks in which the 
boats of the Company “Nederland”, or the “Rotterdam Lloyd", 
now accomplish the voyage from Genoa or Marseilles to Batavia, 
he will have a good opportunity of learning something about the 
Dutch and Malay languages, customs, and peculiarities.' He will, 
little by little, get accustomed to the Dutch-Indlan table, the 
division of the day, the customs with regard to dress, tropical 
siesta, the twice-a-day bath, the native servants, and the value 
and names of Dutch money. He will, perhaps, make agreeable 
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acqaaintaaces amongst the Dutch passengers, who will be able 
to give him valuable information and introductions, and, on 
bis arrival, see that during the first few days he does not feel too 
strange and lonely in the entirely new surroundings of a tropical 
country. 

Wjth regard to excellence of arrangements, safety, and regular carefhl 
service, the Dutch mail-boats can compare with all foreign ones. 
Moreover, the English, German, and French traveller may be certain 
that the majority of the ship’s officers and Dutch passengers 
understand and speak his language. 

We purpose in this little book to give everything that it is necessary 
fur a tourist to know when travelling through the Dutch East Indies 
on visiting the chief towns, crossing the interior or the blue Indian 
waters, or climbing the gigantic craters. In the first place, therefore, 
we come forward as advisers, and, below, give some hints about 
dress, mode of living, language, division of the day, etc. 


OBNERAL REMARKS. 


Outfit. 

In general we may refer, under this heading, to te directions 
given in the Guide for travellers b\) the steamers of the Nederland 
Company, by A. Worumeus Bnning and J. A. Kbuyx (3ra Edn). 

When procuring an Indian outfit in Europe it is desiral^e to 
boar the following in mind: 

A good deal of one’s European wearing apparel can also be -^om 
in the Tropics, especially in the mountain districts, where the 
change of temperature in twenty-four hours is often very consi- 
derable, and the night cold, especially when one has spent some 
time before in the lowlands, unusually penetrating. Flannel under- 
clothing is specially recommended there. Moreover, one’s European 
dress-coat and frock-coat can often be made to do for a stay In 
the Tropics, by having the lining taken out. Other garments, too, 
made thinner in this manner, may be made very servieeable. In 
hot weather, linen is cooler and more pleasant than cotton, but 
by continual washing, (which, moreover, is generally done by beating 
the articles on stones), it soon wears out, so that it is cheaper to 
wear cotton underclothing. 
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Minimum Outfit for GsNTiiBMAN. 


Thin flannel undershirtu I 

Drawers of very thin cotton, flannel or Jaeger . 1 

Socks, dit to, pairs 1 Vs 

Flannel waistbands (cummerbunds) for the moun' 

tains * 

Shirts, with or without collars and cuffs . 

Linen collars 

Ditto cuffs (pairs) 

Kabajtu (jackets) of cotton, Chinese pattern 
Sleeping drawers, preferably Indian pattern (bafik) 1 
Flannel KahajoH (jackets) for the mountains 
Flannel sleeping-drawers , , „ 

Pocket handkerchiefs 2 

White drill trousers . 1 

White jackets with stand-up collars (closed) . . 1 

White pique waistcoats 

Thin flannel suits with stand-up collais (for use 
as undress-suits on board until the afternoon) 

A blue serge or ('heviot suit 


dozen 


three 

Vj to I dozen 
to 2 „ 

to -2 „ 

dozen 


(pyjamas) 
dozen 


three of 
each 


three to six 


three 


A black coat and waistcoat, with fancy trousers, for paying visits. 

Dress-coat, waistcoat, and trousers for official occasions. 

(Iloves should bo kept in a dry bottle with chloride of lime in 
the stopper, else they get stained. 

mioes according to choice, black or tan. In the mountains, strong 
waterproof lace boots are of very great service ; on the coast, linen 
hIiooh for morning and patent shoes for evening-wear are recom- 
mended; slippers are best bought of the Chinese Aknitcmg'st pedlars) 
in the hotels. 

Also a waterproot coat, a sun-helmet, a cap for use on board, 
a straw hat for ashore, a soft felt hat, and a tall silk or opera-hat. 

Trunks and boxes preferably of metal, against damp and cockchafers. 
Naphthaliu should always be used. 

Fire-arms may not be introduced without permission of the local 
authorities. 

Travellers who are constantly moving about and who do not 
contemplate a prolonged stay as guests at houses in the interior 
can do with fewer underclothes and white suits than indicated 
above. It is very troublesome to carry more baggage than is strictly 
necessary, and In hotels washing can always be done within 
two days. Respecting the outfit for ladies, a lady who has travelled 
in the Dutch Indies writes: 
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Outfit for ladles. 

“Ladies, especially those who, with a return ticket, intend yisitin^ 
the Dutch Colonies for a year or so, are especially recommended 
to take suitable clothing with them, but not too much. A great 
variety of costumes is, however, necessary. Do not therefore be 
too sparing with washing-dresses and blouses. “Reform-dress” is 
very suitable for ladies travelling in the tropics, because it is light, 
loose and easily ac^justed. The Bengalis are very handy dress- 
makers; fine silks and white materials can be bought everywhere 
at moderate prices and made up by native dressmakers from 
a book of fashions. Unless you live in a very out of-the-way piece, 
you will always be able to get this done. Silk and muslin blouses, 
with dark skirts, are very suitable for wearing on board. Be sure 
not to forget to take a travelling cap and a sun-hat for wearing 
ashore. In India a couple of .lapanese kimonos should be pur- 
chased, tliese can be worn as a bath-room costume in lieu of a 
peignoir or of a sarong and kabaia. The Indian n6gl\g6, “sarong" 
and “kabaja”, is especially worn by married ladies; unmarried 
ladies never appear in it, except in their own private circle. Take 
care, therefore, to provide yourself with a large number of white 
morning dresses, in wbicli you can appear till five o’clock. Single 
ladies or visitors are advised not to wear a sarong and kabju'a when 
stopping at the principal towns in Java. On the other hand it is 
strongly advisable for married ladies who contemplate slaying as 
guests at houses in the interior to purchase sarongs, kabajas and 
slippers on their arrival in the Dutcli Indies in order that, when 
en famille, they may bo able to wear Indian “undress" instead of 
a white peignoir, .as Indian hostesses usually prefer them to do so. 
Peignoirs should be made quite plain, or they may not be nicely 
ironed. Unlined cotton or silk materials are the most agreeable 
for ladies iii the damp warm parts of India Don’t forget, above 
all things, to take with yon a winter cloak, plaid and flannel 
peignoir, when you intend visiting the inouiitain districts, also 
strong boots in which to make mountain excursions. The English 
“combination” is unquestionably the best costume, and cannot be 
too highly recommended as practical and convenient in a country 
where one has so frequently to change one’s clothing. 


Flannels 

White combinations 
White corsets. . . 
White bodices. . . 
White petticoats . 


1 - dozen 
I » 

3 pair 
1 dozen 
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strong Blockings, pairs . 
Fancy stockings, pairs. . 

Nightdresses 

Chemises for night wear 
White morning gowne. . 
Pocket handkerchiefs . 


1 dozen. 
1 » 

1 » 

1 . 

•2 , 


Cycling knickers or short skirt for mountaineering. 

Brown and black leather low shoes and slippers. 

Woollen peignoirs for the mountains Peignoirs (wrappers) for 
the bathroom. Silk gloves, not kid. 

Trimmed hats, sun-hnt atid cap. Plaid, winter cloak, and shawl. 

Much eau-de-Cologne and hair-wash are specially recommended. 

Wo may here add that Singapore, Padang, Samarang, especially 
Soerabaja, and also Makassar, afford opportunity for purchasing 
what is wanted, generally at moderate prices, and of renewing 
what is worn out, and that the large shops at Batavia have a great 
selection of all travelling articles and wearing apparel. 

White jackets and waistcoats, sun-helmet, white shoes, sarongs 
and kabajas should be purchased on arrival, rather than in Europe. 

With soap and good bath towels, which are not at all, or not 
very plentlfullys, supplied in hotels, the traveller should provide 
himself before starting. 


LancuaKe* 

Malay is the language wich is everywhere spoken and under- 
stood by all native servants, by the native chiefs and employes, 
and by all Europeans in their intercourse with natives. This 
extremely simple language is understood throughout the Archi- 
pelago— just as the Dutchindian coinage is everywhere current. 

The booksellers at Batavia have a large stock of handbooks for 
learning Malay, as well ae works of fiction in foreign languages, 
and from them can also be obtained books of travel and scientific 
works, for those who wish to learn more of the country and 
people than the little for which space can be found in this Guide. 

Hotels. 

Hotels are found in alt the larger towns, and in many of the 
smaller places. In the former they are usually good, in the latter 
often bad, although some improvement is noticeable in this respect. 
It is a great drawback that in too many instances the proprietor 
or manager of a hotel is usually invisible to the guests, — 
occasionally even unapproachable by them, — the business bding 
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left entirely in the hands of a native mandoer. Where this is not 
the case, the difference is striking and will be noticed at once. 
It is not feasible in a guide of this klnd^ which does not run 
through so many editions as does a Baedeker, to classify the 
hotels with absolute accuracy, and we therefore propose, as a 
general rule, to abstain from such a classiflcation, all the more 
so because in the Dutch Indies the management of hotels often 
changes hands. In place where there is more than one hotel the 
reputed rank of each one is roughly indicated by the order in 
which the names are placed 

At places where there is no hotel, but where ilia neces-sary to have 
suitable lodgment of officials on tour, rest-houses {pasatiggrahana) 
affording the necessary accommodation have been erected by the 
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Government, and these aie often cleanlier and airier tlian are the 
smaller hotels. They are found in many large, and in a number 
of small villages, as well as at a few spots selected for the beauty 
or salubrity of their situation as suitable holiday resorts. They are 
under the management of a mandoer, who provides the rice-table 
ttiffin). Private travellers are admitted at. a fixed tariff, but it is 
occasionally desirable to apply in advance for admission to the 
Assistant-resident or Controller of the district. It is as well to 
carry some tinned provisions in order to have a little variety in 
the menu. Such provisions are to be had at all stores itokosl and, 
in the interior, also of the Chinese traders: the big shops in the 
principal towns keep a particularly large selection of good quality. 
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Qratuities. 

It in customary to ({ive gratuities in hotels, or when staying or 
(lining in a private house as a guest, but the tips are much 
smaller than they are in Europe, especially in the hotels, where 
all the servants are paid wages. Guests staying at a house are 
expected to give from one to two-and-a-half florins (1 s. 8 d. to 
4 a, a d.) to the house servants. Formerly, when it was usual to 
take one’s own “boy” when travelling, tips to domestic servants 
were not so usual, but travelling with a personal servant is falling 
into desuetude in Java, Fur the matter of that, the practice is not 
to be recommended, being unnecessary, costly, and, in the interior, 
often a drag upon one’s movements. 

It is also customary to give a gratuity of from 25 to 60 cents 
(■', d. to 10 d.) to (ho coachman, whether the vehicle be hired or 
borrowed. All natives who render services of whatever kind at 
excursions beg for tips [kanai {irem'-H) and at some much-frequented 
points in .lava the villagers generally make themselves trouble- 
some by importuning the visitor for coppers. It is earnestly to 
be hoped tliat travellers will set their faces against this nuisance, 
whicli, as yet, lias not nssumod serious dimensions. 

Washing. 

rnderlinen is cliaiigod at least onco a day. An hotel servant 
will procure lor the traveller a washerwoman (toekang menatoe) 
who will sort out and count the washing and deliver it back, all 
ready for wear, within two to seven days. The price varies from 
51 to 10 (Dntclii cents a piece (every piece counting the same) and 
depends less upon the size and nature of the garments than upon 
the time allowed for the Job. 

Mountaineerinir- 

In most cases tourists will limit their eflbris to the climbing 
of the volcanoes, which almost invariably form the loftiest summits 
of tlie routes described in this volume, and whose craters offer 
so much that is remarkable. No traveller need be deterred by the 
fear of sudden eruptions, for In the Dutch Indies the volcanoes 
almost always give timely warning of an approaching outbreak. 
In some cases great volumes of smoke are thrown up even 
in normal conditions, and it is then advisable to keep on the 
windy side, or at any rate not to expose oneself too long to the 
vaponr. Horses and palanquins {tandoea) are always available at 
the most frequented volcanoes in Java (see each special beading) 
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but most of these mountsins enn very well be ascended on foot, 
especially in the cool of morning, hy anyone with sound lungs 
and ready feet. Travellers are advised not to ^ay too much attention 
to the earnest manner (usually indicative of real or feigned 
astonishment) in which it will l»e tvieil to diHsuado tliem from an 
.T-scent on foot. 

Some ladies prefer to use a palaminin; others tind the swaying 
motion of such a convoyanro almost as bad as an attack of 
seasickness. The swaying may be reduced by ordering the carriers 
(of whom there are mostly four, with two otliers as relief) to 
walk out of step. If no chair is available, it is usually possible 
to have one made, as the contrivance generally consists only of 
an easy chair, a footboard and two long bamboo-sticks Ascents 
on horseback are to be recommended for ladies, nor is any previous 
practice in horse-riding necessary. The small Javanese horses 
somewhat resemble the donkeys of a European watering place, 
and the mountain ponies are extraordinarily wiry, ft is advisable 
for ladies to ride astride, and they should therefore caiTy a pair 
of cycling knickerbockers in their ))aggag6. 

Mode of Living. 

In the Dutcli-lndios, as everywhere else, it is very important 
to conform one’s mode of living and habits to those of the 
country. 

The tourist should rise at 6.3() a. m.. drink acup of coffee; bathe; 
dress in clothes of light materials and take a walk or drive (see 
further on) breakfast between 8 and 9, transact his business, make 
his calls at offices, shops, museums or clubs before 1 p. m., and take 
the “rice-table” (tiffin) in the hotel at the last-named hour, (excel- 
lent European meals may also be had in the principal hotels of 
hatavia and Soerabaja). He should rest, or at any rate keep bis 
room, between d and 4, (for during those hot hours no one should 
be out in the sun or do any work except under compulsion,) bathe 
again and dress in European costume, bearing in mind that a 
frock coat is never worn except on occasions of formal visits; 
evening dress only for large parties, official audiences and balls. 
He should then drive or walk until 7 p. m., maybe paying informal 
calls on friends between 7 and 8, and then dine — 'the dinner 
always consisting of European dishes. The evening may be finished 
by going, at 9 p. m., to some place of entertainment or club, or 
with friends in case of an invitation to spend the evening. It is 
perhaps somewhat irksome for tourists that it has of late years 
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become the practice, even in small places, to dine as late as 
9 p. m. 

Business offices close at o p. m., on Saturdays often at 2 p m.; 
shops are open, in most places, up to 8 p. m., but even in them 
it is customary to rest between 2 and 4. Government offices 
close at 2 p. m. 

Whereas in British India the winter months are the best time 
for travelling. May and June are the most suitable period for a 
tour in the Dutch East-Indies. Tho cool West monsoon (too rainy 
on the littoral) has then passed, only occasionally a shower varies 
tho bright rays of the sun, all greenery is fresh and luscious after 
tho daily torrents whith have drenched it for months; the noxious 
effluvia are still quiescent below their layer of water, above and 
below tho soil, and will remain imprisoned there until the effect of 
ttie dry monsoon permits them to ascend and, at times, to spread 
dangerous diseases. The mountain ranges of the interior have 
tlien entered upon the clear period, after the heavy mists which 
sometimes for weeks together hide the craters from view and fill 
the valleys. From July till October the denseness of the atmosphere, 
which in the full east-monsoon sometimes conceals the horizon, 
gives to the scenery, especially in East .Java, an uniform and dull 
appeananco. 

Life on Board- 

Tlie boats of the Royal Packet Company perfectly answer all 
roquirements of passengers on board first class steamers. The 
cabins are spacious and airy, the saloon is luxuriantly decorated 
witli be.autifully-carved wainscotting, and with delft tile paintings 
evoking admiration of typical Dutch works of art in a setting 
typical of Dutch crafts manship. The deck is wide, and easy-chairs 
and forms are placed here and there. The waiting, which is done 
by native boys, summoned by the name of ^spada” is, owing to 
the peculiarities of the Malay race, prompt, quiet and polite. The 
table is excellent and abundant, the liquors, iced to a nicety, are 
of good quality and moderate in price. The whole ship is lighted 
by electricity. Cool drinking-water is to be had at any time, as 
there Is a refrigerator on board. The bath-rooms (kamer mandi), 
where a sea-water bath, or a shower (tiram) bath of fresh water 
can be had, are spacious and clean. The officers are always ready 
to give information and help, and understand several foreign 
languages. A European steward is especially appointed to look 
after the comfort of passengers. 

It seems to us that the mode of life on board Dutch tropical 
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Bteamships leads to a better diTision of the day, and answers 
better the exigencies of the climate, thop that on any British, 
French, ir German steamer. 

From daybreak, coffee or tea is to be had eithoi on deck or 
below. 

It IS strongly advisable to go on deck, as soon as day begins to 
dawn, for the eaily morning is the most beautiful part of the 
tropical day. Till breakfast one is permitted to weai the Indian 
negl'gi dress, but no one who is acquainted with Indian manners 



l >OIAL PACnT tOSPAAT • STPAHIX 

Will show liimseL outside his cabin without tlist having put on 
a fresh suit of negltge, he will nevei appear in the dress in which 
he has passed the night 

After having “mandifd" (taken a bath) the passengers put on 
their morning clothes and sit down to breakfast, which, with its 
abundance of cold dishes, with one or two waim ones, will satisfy 
even the keenest appetite excited by the sea air. Coffee and tea 
are served gratuitously; cold beers, wines, or mineral waters at 
tanff rates against vouchers. 
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At twelve o’clock lunch is announced, at which, in the first place, 
the Dutch Indian “rice table,” in all its detail, is served up, so that 
even he who does not like the numerous bigbly-seasoned side>diBhes 
(gainbcUs) and the curry sauce, or who lacks either the courage 
or the inclination to try them, can take the keen edge ofi’ his 
appetite with roast fowl (ajam goreiig), minced beef (prUtkadd', 
fried fish ifcan), or other European side dishes. After the rice-table, 
however, there are always one more courses of European dishes, 
consisting of roast meat, vegetables, and potatoes, so that everyone’s 
taste is amply provided for. 

After luncheon it is wise to adapt onei^lf to liuliiin customs— put 
on neglige, and Uke si nap either on deck or in one’s cabin. Till 
at) hour before sunset you ciin wear undross. then you dress, after 
having bathed again, and enjoy on deck the deiightfiil hour of 
tlie Indian (tropical) sunset. 

Dinner is served at seven o'clock, and not at six, as on the 
Fi'ench steamers, where passengers are compelled, just at the 
most beautiful moment of the falling evening, when the midday 
heat has scarcely passed away and a refi oshing coolness has sprung 
up, to leave the deck and sit down close together in the warm 
saloon. This little difference in the division of the day seems to 
us of so much importance that, for this reason alone, we should 
prefer to travel by Dutch tropical boats. The dinner is quite 
Euroi>eau, and as abundant as can bo desired. 

After dinner you can stay on the well-lighted deck as long as 
you like, and till late in the night you can ger. cool drinks against 
payment by vouclier. This is an advantage over the rules on board 
foreign ships, certainly counterbalancing the somewhat greater 
expense entailed by the fact tliat tlie Packet Company charges 
for all drinks. 

Many pass the night on benches and in easy-chaii's on deck, when 
the heat in the cabins is too trying. This can be done without 
risk, if only care is taken not to be too lightly clad, or, at least, 
to be protected from the coolness of the latter part of the night 
by a light plaid or coverlet. Only in harbours and estuaries, in 
other words near the coasts, it is better not to expose oneself too 
much to the night air, for fear of catching malaria. 

On approaching the place of destination, the passengers receive 
their bills from the steward, who is able to give them information 
about disembarking, etc. 

On board the Packet Company’s boats the difference made between 
the first-class passengers and the second class is greater than on 
the French mail, as regards permission to use the deck. Fart of 



the promenade-deck, however, fsometimee aft) is always reserved 
for second-class passengers. 

The second-class saloon and cabins are generally in a separate 
part of the verse 1, but the second-class table is excellent and 
beverages are obtainable as in the first-class. 

Whoever wishes to know something about the peculiarities of 
natives, and is fond of picturesque scenes, will not neglect to 
visit the forecastle, to inspect more closely the numerous types 
and costumes of the native, Chinese, A.rab, and other non- 
Bnropean passengers of the third and fourth class. 
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VIEW IN THE t-HIVESE QUAHTL.I AT BATAVIA 


Arrival at Tanimonu-Priok. — Poitoi« (ctwlieH) ten cents { — 
two pence, or 4 oente U.S.A.) for every article carried to the 
Custom-house and station. 

( 'ustom-liouBO {Kttnior priksa . 

Hailwiiy station (Slanjoit kari-la apt) of tho (lOvernment-Hailway 
to the lower town, Bat^ivia. 

stoani(>rs {.kapa/ api). 

Powiiip boats (hmMugan). 

Batavia. Lower Tovvn (Kotvi. — Two railway stations; 

1. Staatsspoor or tlovonimcnt Railway tS.S.l. Throe linos; a to 
Tandjong-Priok; b (formerly Biitiivia Eastern Railway (B.O.S.) to 
the upper town (Panar Ssa^a), Moester-Cornelis, Bekasi, Krawang, 
Poerwakarta and Pandalarang; <: to tho upper town. 

'i. Nederl.-Indischo Spoorweg (N.I.S.), U. Dutch-Tndian Railway, 
to the upper town (Noordwijk and KoningsploinhMeester-Cornolis. 
and on to Buitenzorg, where there is connection with tlie Govern- 
ment Railway Lino to 8oekaboemi, Bandoeng, etc. 

Steam-tram {trem Hetoom), to the upper town and Moester-Cornelis 
every 71/2 minutes. 

i'iioctric tram (trem lektrik), to the upper town every 10 minutes. 

Carriages ; dos-ii-Uos (sado) (30 cents per hour, i7-> cents for a ride 
of not moro than 20 minuios; tilt-carriagos (ehro and ropo), tariff 
n little higher; palanquins (joiowAj), tarifl’tliosamoasfordos-ados, 
only used in tlio lower town; public conveyances {karela efura) 
from the hotels ./■ 3.— — /6 — for 6 hours; hotel omnibuses 
must be ordered beforehand; two-wheoled carts (fcabar jjeer) only 
used by non-Europeans; luggage carts (grabak) f 0.60 to / 1. — 
per hour. 

Postal ani> Telegraph Office (Kanlor pos, Kaiitor fcowot),Binnon- 
Nieuwpoortstraat. 

Public Telephone Office (Kanlor telepon). Kali Besar. 

Public Call Ofi’ices for intbb comiiunal telephone communication 
with Buitenzorg and Bandoeng at Uolenvliet cross roads, Noord- 
wyk and Rysw^k. 
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Batavia, Uppkb Town (Muleiivliet, KiJswUk, Iloordwyk, Konings- 
ploin, Weltevreden, Kramat, Salemba, Meeater-Coroelis). 

Bailwav Stations. Of the N. I. S. NoordwUk and Kouingsploin ; 
of the Staataspour Ketnajoran, Fasar Senen, and the halt Tenah- 
hang of the Bantam line, (‘ommunicatiiig with the electrir 
tram line. 

HoTKi.a {Roemak makati). 

Hotel des Indes, Muletivliel, with annexe. 

, der Nedorlandoii, RUswijk (Restaurant in the lower town). 
, Wisso, NoordwUk, comer of Molenvliet. 
p Hekker, Noordwyk. 

, do Java, BU.swyk, and Koningsplein. 

, Lion d'Or, Ryawyk, corner Citadehveg. 

„ Ort, Molenvliet. 

„ Molenvliet, Molenvliet 
, Lerouz, Noordwyk. 

„ Gilbert Zeh, Gang Petjenoiigan 
B do I’Europe. 

Kestauhantb. 

G. W. Versteogh, Noordwyk (handsome room on first floor for 
largo dinner parties eto.i. 

M. Houpt, Noordwyk. 

Stam Woyns, Noordwyk. 

Meuleman * Hikkers, Noordwyk. 

Boardisq Houses. (Pensions). 

Noordwyk. 

A. L. E. Doiii. 

Van Henjort 
J. A. van Hemert. 

Krc'imat. 

11. M. Logeman. 

M. A. Rosely. 

J. von Schauroth. 

Benin. 

J. A. Zeehandelaar, and many others. 

Molenvliet, W. (fuiinerly the Weesbuis or Orphanage). 

Places op Iktebist. Museum and Librai'y of the Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences (Gedong pfrmainan gadja). Koningsplein W, 
Ethnography, History. 

Permanent Exhibition of the Society nEast and West", Ryswyk. 
Museum of Minerals (Kantor batoe), Molenvliet 
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Building of the Royal Bociety of Natural History [gedojig pemaitiaii 
keljit) Roningsplein Z. 

Meteorological Observatory (Kantor angin), Parapatan. 

Irreat Military Hospitai [Roemha itakU kompani), Hospitaalweg. 
tJymuasium Willem HI {Skola radUa), ISalemba. 

(fovemment Offices {Kantor pales), 'Waterloopleiii E. 

Palace of the Governor-General (Koe/aoA toewan-1>esar), Koningsplein N. 
Hertogspark, witli the palace of thet!ommaiider-in-Chief(kVj!ww«oioer) 
Resident’s Mansion (Hesidt'naii), Kouingspleiti S. 

Packet Company’s Office (Kantor kainU api\ Hiuisbrug. 

English Church (Gredja Ingris), Parapatan. 

Willem’s Park, Koningsplein E. 

Roman Catholic Church, Waterlooplein N. 

Cemetery (koeboeran), Tanah-Abang. 

Oid Church, iower town (tomb ol Governor Mwakhdkchoon). 

Town Halt, lower town. 

Mosque (loear batang , lower town. 

Castle Gate and Cannon (Meriam besar), lower (own. 

Chinese Camp, lower town. 

Chinese Cemetery (koeboeran orang tjina), west of the town. 

Places ok Rechbation. Civic Club ,the Harmony” (Roemah bolah 
Harmonie), RilswUk. 

Military Club „Concordia” (Roemah bolah Concordia), Waterlooplein E. 
Theatre (kemedi), Komedieweg. 

Botanical and Zoological Gardens (Kebon binalang) TJekini. 

Music in the Waterlooplein, Sundays from 6.30 to 6.30. 

Music at the restaurants of Yersteeg and Hoiipt on Sunday after- 
noons; in the marquee in fronts of the Hotel des Indos on Tuesday 
evenings. 

The approach to Batavia is most picturesque. On steaming in 
from the outer harbour of Tandjong-Priok, in which lie several 
steamers and men-of-war, we see in the distance the great dry 
dock; while moored to the extensive low-lying basalt quays, are the 
great boats which constitute a part of the fleet ot the Steam 
Navigation Companies “Nederland”, “Rotterdam-Lloyd”, “Royal 
Packet” and the „Java — China— Japan line". The steamers of the 
Queensland Royal Mail-line draw too much water to make use of 
this anchorage, and hold communication with the shore by means 
of small boats. The harbour works of Tanc^ong Priok were con- 
structed between 1877 and 1883, under the supervision of Chief- 
engineer J. A. DB Geloeb. They consist of: ’) an outer harbour 
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■2e feet deep, bound by two piers 1830 metres (IVs miles long, 
built of trachyte from the island of Poeloe Merak on the Bantam 
coast; 2) an inner harbour 1100 metres P/s mile) long by 175 metres 
(068 feet) wide; ») a coaling harbour; and <) a canal, railway and 
carnage road te Batavia. The cost of the entire work was 21'/s 
millions of florins (=^ t l8fK) lOO). Enlargement of the harbour is 
now urgently called for. The works are exploited by the Govern- 
ment, with the exception of the dry docks and the constructional 
shops, winch liave been leased to the Dutch Indian dry-docks 
Company to the year 1916. In the shadow of the lofty overhanging 
roofs of the enormous sheds congregate Europeans, Chinese, and 
natives, some of whom, when the gangway has been thrown out, 
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come on board to present themsehes as .igoiits of rhe Dutih-India 
Veem (baggagi* warehousing companyi, or as hotel agents, or to 
offer their services as porters tcoolies) to carry for 10 cents 
each, small trunks .and boxes to the neat Custom-house, and to 
the station close by, where there is a small buffet and a branch 
of the Escompto MaatschappU, money cbangei-s. There, for a few 
“dubbeltjes,'’ you take a first or second class ticket (on all lines 
the thiifl class is only used by natives and Chinese) to Weltevredeii, 
the upper town, or to Batavia, the city. If you want to go imme- 
diately to a hotel, the former is preferable, and you change carriages 
at the station ‘Batavia.” At the stations of the upper town— 
Noordwyk or Koningsplein-— we find omnibuses of the hotels, or 
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the ordinary Batavian vehicles, dos-a^dob (pronounce sa-W, which 
convey the traveller and his portmanteau to the hotel for a charge 
varying from 25 to 60 cents. From the station Tandjong-Prlok, 
you can, however, order a conveyance from the hotel by telephone 
to wait at the indicated station. 

But if the tourist prefers to attend first of all to his business 
affairs in the lower town of Batavia be had better get out at the 
first station (Batavia) take a conveyance (sado), settle his business, 
and proceed to his hotel either by the conveyance aforesaid or by 
steam-tram. All the hotels he along the route of the tram line. 
In the lower town the traveller may see his consul and exchange 
money at the offices of the .Tava Bank, of the Factory (Kampam 
Ketjil) on the Groote Hiver (Kali Beaar) or of the Escompto 
Maatschappy. Or he may go to the Town Hall (kantor beaar) in 



order to apply to the Assistant-EeMdeiit for permission foi a 
temporary sojourn in his district, assuming that it is the traveller’s 
intention to stay there more than 48 hours, such permission being 
necessary pending the Govenior-fienerars decision as to whethcc 
the tourist shall bo permitted to travel in the Dutch Indian 
Colonies. For without such permission no foreigner is allowed to 
proceed, and those who intend travelling through the coumry 
should, immediately on their airival, apply to their consul to 
make the necessary arrangements for them with the authorities. 
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The letter soliciting permission must be written upon paper 
bearing a Government stamp of the value of I'/j florins (2/6 d.). 

Within the past few years moat of the larger trading companies 
have, however, established branch offices in the upper town, among 
these being the Netherlands Trading Company, (Nourdwyk, next 
to “Onderiinge Hulp”), the Escompto Company, (a little further on, 
near the Sluisbrug) and tlie Dutch-lndian Trading Bank, in the 
building of the Packet Company Money may ))e exchanged at any 
of these offices. 

Hotels. 

The Hotel dee ludes, 138 large rooms, (besides annexe,) the Hotel 
der Nederlauden, the Grand Hdtol de Java, the Hotels Wisse, Lion 
d’Or, Ort, etc., are, in the order indicated, tlie most frequented. 

They are cheap, and keep to the tariff <-ustomary all over (he 
Dutch Indies of from yo — -/6.— . incliisivo of all meals; (the 
“American plan”,) without reduction for meals wliicli are not taken, 
though arrangements may be made in case of a long stay. 

The rooms are simply furnished, the beds very spacious, sur- 
rounded by mosquito curtains, tlie liath-rooms and tlie sanitary 
arrangements are clean, but tlie bath rooms are often only arranged 
for pouring water, cooled In basins, over the head by means of 
a bucket igajmg), a healthy way of taking a bath (wiandf), adopted 
all over India. 

Every hotel has a telephone. 

Conveyances are always to be had tj 2.— for two hours’ hire, 
of a victoria, / 4. — , for six hours’ hire, or for a whole evening). 

All sorts of wines and cooling drinks can bo had .and several 
European languages are understood and spoken. 




Weltevreden, the upper town of Batavia, is unquestionably the 
finest of the Indian towns, and quite worthy of a careful inspection. 

Whilst Batavia proper— the lower town witli its counting-houses 
and shops, its native and Chinese population, its canals and moats, 
its dust and dirt, and its old-fashioned mansions — makesanything 
but a charming impression, the upper town, to which all Europeans 
return in the evening, reminds one of a gigantic park, in which 
villas are built in lows, great trees shading the broad and gravelly 
paths, while spacious squares secure a plentiful supply of fresh 
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air. Only Paaar Bahroe and Paaar Sento, with their Chinese shops, 
remind one of the markets at Singapore. 

The European tokos at RQswyk West resemble a street o. 
hlioph in Europe, but at Noordw^jk, European wares are exposed 
for sale in villas, althougii here also the shops are gradually 
scquinog a European look, being often furnished with show-windows, 
and the paths along the neat, busy river are overshadowed 
by the dark-greeu foliage of tho umarind trees. 

Below we shall point out a few exenrsions, which will give tho 
tourist an accurate idea of wtnit the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies offeis in the way of interest, and without doubt leave him 
pleasant recollections of it. 

They should take place in the early morning hours when the sun’s 
heat IS not yet inconvenient, and are found under tlie head of 

Occupations from 6 a. m. — 9 a. m. 

(1) In order to form a general-idea of Weltevreden, take a drive 
ill the early morning via Noordwqk, past the back of tho Palace 
of the (loveriinr-Geiieral, along the Waterloo Place (West) past 
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the residences of ttie superior military ofhuers, the beautiful Roman 
Catholic church, the monument erected to the memory of General 
Mk hiels. through the Willemslaan, along t,he‘ north, west, and 
south side of the Koningspleiii. with the Palace of the Qovornor- 
(leneral (front), the Museums of the Batavian Hoeiety and the 
Natural History Society, and the Resident’s Mansion. Continue 
your drive along Parapatan, with the English church ; Kwitang, with 
the church of the Orthodox Calvinists; Kramat, and Salemba, with 
its groups of splendid trees in front of the Gymnasium Willem III. 






Then turn to the right, pass 
the lieautiful bridge of Matrainan. 
ride along PegaiiKsaati, with its 
villas, and Tjekini, with is Zoolo- 
gical Gardens which have been 
transformed into pleasure-grounds, 
over Mentong, and along Kobon 
Sirih, with its series of country 
residences, slieltered by heavy 
foliage, and the lovely prospect 
upon Djati Bahroe-bridge, and 
lastly along Tanah-Abaug (Euro- 
pe.m Cemetery) and the shops 
^ - of Ry H wvJk 

_ (West), back 
to the hotel. 

(2) Go in 
theinorningat 
six o’clock by 
steam-tram, 
down town, as 
far as the ter- 
minus station, 
and walk to 
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Boom” through the old gate ofthe Batavian Castle, along by the side 
of the big gun (Meriam), held by natives tf) be sacred and to restore 
fertility, situated in a westerly direction under shady trees. Walk 
to Pasar Ikan, the sea-flsh market, in the proximity of which 
there rises a great Mohammedan bouse of prayer, named Loear 
Batang. Pass the river over a Dutch drawbridge, walk along the 
Kali Besar (the east side is shady), along the counting-houses, and 
the dwellings of the Patricians of a former age. Make your way 
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to the extremely picturesque Chinese districts, that remind us of 
Venice, observe the swarm of 20.000 industrious, cheerful Chinese 
and take, at Glodok (where stands a Chinese bamboo theatre the 
tram again, to enjoy at home the well earned breakfast. 

(d) Ride at the same early hour to the farthest station of the 
steam-tram, above Meesler-Cornelis, walk for an hour further along 
the cool and magnillcentty shaded road to Ridara Tjina (a station 
on the railroad to Bintenzorgi, and return tiy a circuitous way 
through the liltlo town of Meester-Cornelis to the tram-line. 


(4) Walk at six o'clock a.in. through Gang Chaiilan at the corner 
ot the Hdtel dea Indea, i.e. in a westerly direction, towards Tange- 
raiig, then after half an hour’s walk, turn off by the temple of the 
Cliineso tombs 


to the Hoiilli. Id 
Gjati, niakeyuiii' 
way t h r 0 u g li 
tlie well-shaded 
comot(My, aliout 
three -iiuartera 
of an hour dis- 
tant, 111 or(l(‘r to 
take your place 
in a dos-a-dos 
at Djati or in 
the iiiarketi)lacc 
(y»(i<««')of'raiiali- 

Abang, and to drive back to your hotel ; slopping l>y the way at tlie 
Kiiropean cemetery, that reminds one somewhat of Pere la Chaise. 





(.■)> Ride on Sunday morning in a do8-ado.s. or in a previously 
ordeiod conveyance, past the little Knglisli church to the Botanical 
and /.tvotogi\ al gardeiia, admission TiU cents, and there, in the cool 
of the luurniug. enioy yourself in the shade of the beautiful trees. 


(0) Take the electric train at tlie club ,Harmonie” and drive via 
Tanang Abaiig, Kampong Luna, along tlie Zoological Gardens and 
the cross roads of tlie highway near Kiamat, liy way of Goenoeng 
Sahari along tho Jacatra road, to the lower town. Or, take a walk 
through the Berendrecht-slaan to the New Church (close by which 
there is a large Chinese .Tossliouse), and via Pasar Bahroe to 
Goenoeng Bahari. reaching the lower town by the picturesque and 
umbrageous Jacatra road. Visit tho City Church (Btadskerk) or 


Portuguese Outer Church, built in leSo, where is the tomb of 
Governor-General Swaerdeuroon. Return home by steamtram, or, 
better still, by electric tram. ^ 

(7) Go at 6 to G.45 a.m. to the station Koningsplein, take a ticket 
to Depok (which village is reached in three quarters of an hour 
by fast trainl, and visit this pretty little spot, inhabited by ('hristian 
natives, to return again to Weltevreden by the next train. At the 
station refreshments can be obtained. 

(8) Lovers of sea-bathing can go by one of the first trains in 
the morning to Tandjong-Priok, where conveyances can be hired 
(f 1.50) in order to reach the bathing-place, “Petit Trouville’’, 
situated on the .sea, a quarter of an hour’s drive farther to the East. 

For / 1.— you can take a sea-bath in a place partitioned off, and 
rendered safe against crocodiles, whilst a refresbiiient-rooni affords 
the opportunity for satisfying appetite and thirst. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Batavia, prefer, liowever, to 
take their bath in their own house, and thus spare themselves 
the warm journey, unless it be as a recreation for the children. 

Occupations from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

The morning hours may be advantageously employed in visiting 
offices (there are post and telegraph offices in the lower town near 
the Town Hall, at Weltevreden, close to the theatre, and at Meester- 
f'ornelis, which are open from 8 a.ni. till 6 p.m.), in calling upon 
tlio Consuls and tlie Resident in tho lower town; or in booking 
a passage at the steamboat offico in the upper town. 

The very important museum of the Batavian Society of Arts 
and Sciences in the Koningsplein (Gawibtr), open daily from 8 a.m. to 
3 p.m., Wednesday and Sunday free, should also be visited. The 
library is open on Wednesday and Saturday from 7..S0 to 9 a.m., 
and on Sunday from 8 a.m. to midday The bronze elephant placed 
before the buildings is a present from tho King of Siam. 

The archaeological collection in the room behind the antique 
screen in the front gallery, the collection of coins and medals and the 
library to the left, and the ethnological collection to the right 
deserve more than passing notice. 

The remaining hours may be devoted to visiting the Museum 
of Mineralogy on the Molenvliet, purchasing maps at the' Topo- 
graphical Office {Kantor gambar) at Goenoeng Safari, obtaining 
information at the Government offices of Public Works and Water- 
ways on the Molenvliet, of Internal Administration and Justice at 
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Xoordwiik, of the Marine at Ooenoenf; Sahari, and of War, Edu- 
cation. Public Worship and Industi-y, Finances and Accounts in 
the „Groote Hiiis” on Waterloo Place. Visits sliould also be 
paid to the ffreat Military Hospital [Roemah aakit). the Meteoro- 
logical Observatory at I’arapatan; the shops, especially “Eigen 
IIulp" and the *0)iderUnge Hiitp" (the Co-operative and Mutual 
Assistance Stores — great warehouses, wliere everything can be 
obtained at moderate fixed prices, on the moilel of the London 
“Army and Navy Stores" and “Civil Service Stores"), tho toko of 
the “East and We.st” Association at the back ofthe Harmonic Club 
at Rt|sw(ik. and also tho Chinese. .lapanese, and Hritish Indian 
tokos (sliops) 111 I’asar Bahroe and Pasar Senon. where hard 
bargains must be driven. 

Occupations from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

TliBSH are the hours at which (he European public go out 
walking or driving, and enjoy (he lilih 
varying from •'».45 to 6.1.">. brings 
with it. 

On Sunday, from 5 to (5. jioople 
of fashion meet to listen to the public 
music in tho Waterloo-plein. 

A walk or a ride may lie leconi- 
mended through the shopping distruts 
of Noordw'iik and fli)sw(jk, acro.ss 
the lock bridge, past the post office 
and tile theatre, to tho Waterloo- 
plein, in front of tlie Government 
House, begun by Daekdki.s, and 
finished in 1828, opposite which the 
bronze statue of tlie founder of 
Batavia, Jan Fietekszoon Coen, stands 
out to great advantage. Continuing 
our way along the officers’ houses, 
through the Hertogsweg aud tho park 
in front of the Palace of the Com- 
mander of the Army, (the tinost part of 
Batavia, showing tropica 1 luxuriaiico 
at Its best), wo pass the Willemskerk 
(William’s Church), and emerge on 
the Koningsplein. In the shade of the 
thick tamarind-trees, which surround 




SI 

this extensive square, vrith the golden glow of the setting sun 
before us, we reach the well-lighted iieigliboiirhood of the shops 
of Noordwijk, affording opportunity for seeing the 6<io?( mowtf ol 
Batavia, in so far as it shows itself at all in pifblic. 


Occupations from 9 p. m. 

Ill the later part of the evening time often hangs heavily upon 
the hands of the tourist in tho iMitch Indies. At Batavia tnere 
are tile restaurants at Noordwyk (that of Versteegh, reeeiitly 
rebuilt, is now probably the tinast cafe in the colonies,) and 
frequently some sort of public ontortainmeiits, such as tlie opera, 
a cireua, or a concert, but in the emallor towns and in the interior 
oven sucli diversions, far from brilliant though tliey may often be. 
.ire wanting In sncli cases tho wist>at plan is to devote tho cool 
hours (if tlie ('veiling to corn'siamdi'iice, reading, iiroparations for 
next (lay's .louriK'v or the ineMlahIo Diary of tlio voyage. 
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Clubs. 

In order to fill up the leisure hours of the evening pleasantly, 
by rending newspapers and periodicals in the four chief European 
langUHgeH, and by playing at cards or billiards, one must try to 
get an introduction to some club, not only at Batavia, bnt also 
elsewhere. 

Batavia prussesses two great clnlis, l.tie ‘‘Harmonie”, situated 
close to tlio liotols, and the military club “Concordia", on the 
Waterloo-plein. 

In the one first nietitioiied, very good imisic can Ire heard on 
Sundays from O.no to S.liu p.ni. ; and in the second, on Wednesdays 
from <) to 8 p.m., and on Saturdays from 9 till 1*2 p. m. 

Foreigners are always able to obtain admission to tliese clubsby 
applying to a member of the committee, if no friend or Consul is 
available to arrange an introduction. 

History. 

In IBIU (Jovornor Uoiieral Peteb Both ostalilished a trading poster 
“factory" on the territory of the Pangeran of Jacatra, on the site of the 
presont old town of Batavia. Bolli's successor Jan Pietebszook Coen, 
m 1018, laiill around the factory a fort, which was harassed before 
long lioUi liy the Englisli and the natives. Coen tlien proceecedto 
tlie Moluccas for reinforcements, the garrison under Pieter van 
den Mroecke moiinwbile trying to bold the fort, and naming it 
Batavia (luring Coen’s al)seiiC(<. After four nioiitlis’ absence Coen 
rniunied, relievtfd th(' fort, destroyed tlie city of Jacatra, and 
raised Batavia to the chief seat of the Dutch power in the East 
Indies. 

The town wa.s then laid out on the plan of a Dutch lowland 
city, with canals and streets, and was surrounded by fortifications 
from wliicli egress was olitalned by five gates. The river T.jiliwong 
supplied the water for the canals. On the site of the old fort there 
arose a new castle with four bulwarks commanding the roadstead. 
Within tliis castle was a large square with warehouses, arsenals, 
a council-house and a dwelling house. The castle was demolished 
in 1806 by tlie orders of Governor General Daendkls, only a few 
warehouses and the outer, or so-called Penang gate, (built in 1671) 
and decorated with some hideous bronze images, remaining intact. 
Batavia was at the time considered a magnificent city and lauded 
to the skies, but it was nevertheless reputed to be so unsanitary 
as to earn the nick name of ,the White Man’s Grave”. Its unwhole- 
Honieiiess was greatly aggravated by the stopping-up of the natural 



drainage covii-aes liy largo inasseii of iinid rarrietl down by the 
Tjiliwong river after an earthquake in IttOi). Notwithstanding this 
the present Town Hall was ererted as late as 1710 to replace a 
aiualler but liandsotner earlier ball. 


Population. 

Batavia of tin* present day has a native pupnlatiuii of a very 
fosmopolitaii cliaracter. The Malays, a tribe wlio liavo settled 
along the coasts of most of the Indian islands, constitute the chief 
part of it. Soendanese, inhabitants of the hinterlands of Batavia, 
Bantiimese from West Java, and also Javaiiew* from the middle 
part of the island, settled here centuries ago, and, with Chinese, 
.trabs, Klingaloso, Madoerose from Baitt Java, and niany Jininigrants 
from the opjiosite sboru, fill llie villages [kinnpoiKjs) in and about 
the place, which now contains more than ISO.bOO .souls. 

The prosiierity wicli this population en.joys is evinced by Ihe 
Itealthy and strong appearance of the moii and women, and by the 
cleanliness and relative Inxnry of their dress ami dwellings, Tlie 
contimial contact with Europeans has brought in its train such 
virtues and vices as all ivilization brings wifli it. 

Ijoss impudent and proud, and clinging loss to ohi customs 
(atteO than the inhabitants of the West Coast of Sumatra, less 
cheerful, simple, and trustworthy than the Soendanese from the 
highlands of the Proangor, less strong and fanatic than tlie unciv- 
ilized Bantamose. less submissive in iiiHiiticrs than the docile, 
and often more distinguished, .lavaiiese, and less rough 
and choleric than the seafaring 
Madoere,se. tho population of 
Batavia affords an incomplete 
picture of tho.se races in 
general. *- 

With this verdict passed C'l 
upon them, they cannot^ 

•serve as mode) 
for the many 
good qualities 
that the miyor- 
ity of the Indian 
tribes possess 
each in them- 
selves. From the 

above descrip- a halay ta>ii.y. 



roHd that leads across the Uuode Bru(( ired bridge), and the 
cemetery are all worth seeing. The pearl in the crown of Buiten- 
zorg however, are the Botanical (lardens, which enclose the park 
of the Wovenor’s palace like a great wood. They wore established 
in 1817, by Reinwahdt, and are famous as the best scientific 
tropical botanic gardens in the world. 

The Qovernment Botanical Gardens. 

Like the Nursery iiardens at Tjikeuiiieiib. which form part, 
of them, and the mountuin garden at TJibodns on the slope of 
the lledoh, the Buitenzorg Hardens are open free to the public. 
To visit the Herbarium, the Miiseiiin, and the Library (A'a;//or?j«<oei. 
the Iwtaiiical, zoological, .'igriciilliiral. chemical, and pharmacological 
laboratorich, the Museum of the Forestry Deparemont, and the 
l*hoto-eiigraving Department, Hp<*cial permishion is rerpiired, which 
miiBt lie applied for at tlie office between 9 and l‘J. Theiarge laboratory 
is intended for botanists who are not connected with the gardens. 

Following the red line on the maii. it reciuires (wo boars to 
walk tbrongh tlie gardens; and lor this tin* mondng is best, as it 
frequently rains in the afternoon. 

For a more detailed des<Tip(i«n tban can be given in this H aide, 
we refer tlie traveller to the little work of Dr. W. Burk. “Wan- 
delingcii door den Botanischen tuiii”, also Iranslatetl into Herman. 

The plants are. as a rule, classified according to tlieir naturar 
orders. Kvery species is represented by two specimens, one of 
which boars a label. At the corners of the different sections 
rods are jdaced, on which the names are given of the families 
and genera represented. Bed lalmls show that the plant thereby 
indicated does not belong to the genus which occupies the section. 

Entering throngli tlie old stone gate. Hie chief entrance at tlie 
side of tlie Chinese pasar (market), wo come to the celebrated 
Canary-tree Avenue, which 75 years ago was laid out by the 
eminent liorticulturist TkyImann. 

To the right, behind the porter’s house, begins in Section I B 
the largest ot all the lianas represented in the gardens (f'litadu 
niotioHtncfnjn). which extends over a number of trees to Section 
HI A. In this section is seen a monument erected to the memory 
of the first wife of the English Hovernor Ravples. 

Against the trunks of the canary-trees all kinds of climbing 
plants are trained, chiefly belonging to the family of the 
Aroidacem. their branches are covered with epiphytes. Prominent 
amoiigsL these is the gigantic orchid GrommatophyUum Kper-Umum. 
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wliicli souietunes 3.iHiO WoNjonis hI a time, mid the 

Mimtera dflicinm, with perforated ieavos. 

Entering the Oiirriape road to the ripht, tlib Amherntia nMu, 
witli its red hmu'hos of bloaxoni and laiye flat pods, attracts tile 
attention not less than the Sararca with its yellow heads of 
tlowers. Other pod-hearinn plants also blossom here m rich abund- 
ance; the yellow flowers of the towering Phikcdobim in the 
middle of I L are, however, so hiph up that they can only be 
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discerneil at a distance. At the comer of this section stand two 
lery larjfe specimens of the liainliful slmdo-treo, Srhizolohhmi 
f rrciHimi, 

To the left of the road at the corner of the Fern ffroiip II K, 
a tree with a remarkably close and rounded crown immediately 
catches the eye; this is the Xaiillmplii/Uuni mlethiinm. of the 
order of the Polyffalaceae. wiHi in temperate climates is re- 
pi'eseuted only tiy lierlis or shrubs. Extremely remarkable 
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is fbe section II D, the quarter of the screw pinee or pandani. 
which aeeui iippui'eiitly to be tryiii); to escape from one another 
on their stilt-like aerial roots. Altough most of these species are 

indigenous to brackish coasts or 
swamps, they thrive hero on dry 
ground not less luxuri- 
antly. 

Close by. in II C, we 
find the Cycadame, the 
last pour representatives 
ot extinct giant plants. 
'J'tie Orchid section in 
II K. ii. and M will dis- 
appoint the ma.ioritv of 
visitors so far as richness of blos- 



som and colour is concerned. As 

fASIIAM. 

most plants of this order take 
root on other plants, or require much shade, the section is all 
laid out above and below rows of shade-1 rees. and the partic- 
ular variety of tree solectod for thi.s purpose is the PlunHerin 
tmiUfolm, the .lavaneso churchyard tree, with its fantastic, bluntly- 
ending. fltiger-shatied branclies. leaves arranged in ■wreaths, and 
white flowers. The Kern section adjoining is dense and shady, 
althougii in .Tava the real tree ferns only thrive well somewhat 
higher up tli.in Ihiilonzorg. 

Highly interesting and ceiobratod is the collection of palms, 
lound ]iartiy in II D, E. and F; partly on the opposite side by 
tho DJd'aii dcNor in section XII. On visiting thia section it is 
especially the unusually lofty and slender Niboeng palms (Onco- 
Himrmu fiUii)ienU*nti\ at the corner of V K which immediately attract 
the attention. Farther on tlie red pinang iCyrloshtchyH Rmidnh), 
highly esteemed as an ornamental plant, the very thorny salaks 
<ZtU(imin). which form quite a wocal. the straight growing Emperor 
palms (Orrodo.ia), indigenous to Brazil. Intlging out below in the 
form of a pear, with which also the carriage-drive near the 
palace is plaiitod; different species of Phofiiix. among which is the 
date-palm { /%. dnctylirt-rti). many v.irieties of the cocoa-nat palm (Cocox 
luicifern) the oil-palm (AVois yitineenxix) from tlie coast of Guinea: 
a grove of sago-palins iMe(mxylon). and finally the coco-de-mer 
[LodoUxa seychellarum) with its enormous and apparently double 
fruit, and its equally large fan-shaped leaves, the stems of which 
are as hard as iron. 

To the left of the palm section we have cast a glance at the 
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shady and agreeably resinous-smelling section of the 
in which Araucaria’s, Ttamninm, and tropical pine-trees strike iis 
by their beautiful outlines, and remind us to'some extent of the 
flora of European fir forests. 

Turning twice to the right, we walk back along the banks of 
the Tjiliwong. and pass into tho lower garden, which now. after 
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the extension of the liortus on the opposite island, is entirely 
devoted to .swamp and coiisi plants. Here one can study the 
Rhizophorae. or mangroves, which everywhere in the Archipelago 
cover the low banks of the coast, and. in the close texture of 
their surfaeo-roots, hold fast the mud ot the rivers, and thus 
promote alluviation. Their seeds germinate on so the branches. 
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with its sausage-shaped fruits (see also in group XI H). and the 
VirUrrui mjin, floating on the pond by the side of whidi we pass 
in order to reai-li tlio iinnintly growing UroxiUjuia Bnuiphii in 
group [II H. 

Between the Sapindaceae in section III I and Supindiis liantk 
in III J. the fruit of which can i>e used as soap, we approach tbo 
FUirAuHi decipkm, indigenous to Ceylon, next to the American 
C'wopift. and the little pond with its Nymphnm speides, overshad- 
owed by a largo Fkmt dtiiUioi, with its network of air-roots 
Ascending to the Canary Avenue, we leave to our left the fitmily 
of the Moliaceae. lo which lielongs iho mahogany tree. In the 



corner ol group 111 .1, we And a Urontigiiin ijhjunteiim, which fairly 
otten sheds all itrf( leaves at the same tijiie, and. in group III K. 
the Kryt/irovylon com, the source of cocaine. 

In the second division of the Canary Avenue, jilants belonging 
to the Aroidaf-cur i limb up the trees and in XI H stands 
the Parmentiern cerifera, with fruit like wax- candles. Along the 
Lotos at the end of the lake, the fan shaped banana-tree or traveller's 
tree {Rarmala Hudwiasrariemm), the ginger-tree, cardamom, and 
turmeric {curcuim). in Xt'V C. the bamboos by the brook, the 
splendid Livistona-palm avenue on the other side of the bridge, 
the rose-garden with the monument erected to Teysmank, the 
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founder of the ,Hortu8 BogrorienaiR'’, the iwne spet'ies in XII C 
and U, and the poisonous Upas-tree, wo approach the Orchid 
House, the conservatory wltli trellis (covered with Fuchsonin 
and Passifloras), containing Ifarantas and Calatheas. the Brome 
iiaceae growing on coral, and a group of Dieffenbaclilas and 
Anthuriums. 

Along the Nursery grounds, which are not open to the public, 
w© leave the garden by the Canary Avenue. 

Opposite the oonbervatorles, and extending along the western 
bank of the Tjibalok creek, lies the so-called forest-garden, which 
also deserves some attention. Here, beneatli the thick roof made 
by the foliage of shade-trees, aro found a number of denizens of 
the depths of the primeval forest. Particularly noteworthy, among 
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i;tlicr.s, are the singular AnI-plants (3/(/(»icrH<h<cc«c) wliose swollen, 
sponge like, porous, bulb shaped trunks appear to liavc been made 
on purpose as a refuge for the countless ants with which they 
swarm, although investig.ation has shown that the insects are 
only taking advantage ot an aca-identul oiiportunity. 

The .Agricultural garden — luniortant to those who feel interested 
in tropical plants— is situated in the Tjikonmeuh quarter of Buiten- 
zorg, about half an hour's walk from the Hotel, but it nia.v be i cached 
m shorter time in a conveyance f r half a florin Iheie and bwk. 

Several excursions may make the stay at Buitenzorg ngieeable 
and lend variety to it. 

Kota-Batoe can be reached in a cart in half an hour’s time for 
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fZSXS, H«n Is ao exeettoot bathing astabltohawnt (-W Fahr.)i 
and sevens pieces of antique stone lignraB. 

To Baice XMini (-3= inecnbed stone), easily accessible by rail, 
on foot per carriage from the Hotel, or by small car. From here 
we can enjoy a beautiful view over the valley of theTjidaniand 
examine a stone bearing iiieroglyphics of the Hindoo period. 



Prom Buitenzorg to Soekaboemi. 

Tlie railway lietween these two plaees tuns vtitli niaiii i tines 111 
n sotitiioni direi tioii. .uioss the .Saddle between the Nalak 
feet! in the west, and the ttedeb in the east, winding eastwards 
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new: l^ibadalk tbft alopM of ttiese two mouataia* Uo 

aovoral coffM* Bad toB’f^lanlBtlMtB, amoiig tbom ParakanSHlakwnt 
Binagar. The rows of planted tea-ahmbs cdvo ^to the landsct^ a 
pleasant wiety, and its orderliness is in atrihtng contrast with 
the wild forest-vei^etatioii that stretches across the sharp projections 
and ridges of the mighty volcanoes. 

Between the stations of Tjihadak and Hoekaboemi, we have towards 
the south a view of a series of steep, regular hills, behind which 
projects the Southern mountain range. These hills show very 



mititl I'Ukn at tlirKAIKItlll. 

|•lcHl■ly tin* ciiiitrast m shai»0 between volcauoeh and other moiiiil- 
iiiiih. On tlie slopes iiuiiieruus patehes of white rock show up 
against tlie scanty vegetation. 

Soekaboemi. 

meaning “tlie world's pleasance’’ lies altuiil 21W) feet above the 
level of the sea, has an avei-age temperature of 76» Fahrenheit, a 
lovely climate, some good and well-patronised hotels, and a beau- 
tiful club. The Hotel of Mme Floeu, the Victoria Hotel of Mr. Lenne, 
(pavilion system) and the Convalescent Establishment Bela Batoe 
2300 feet) with a magnificent prospect, are among the best. 

At the station, conveyances can always be had, the dos-h-dos 
for 2*1 — ,j 0 cents per drive. 
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BeaideH walks in or about the place itself, which is being extended 
more and more, as many retired Civil Servants and officers come 
to live hero, several little excursions can be made from this point. 



Wijnkoopersbaai. 

The lie'uitiful "Wj/iikooim-K-lmn”, about S.'i miles distant, i»in 
III- mached by car for about 10 florins, or for the last 12 miles, 
oji horseback ithe horse must be ordered beforehand and should 
be at the mounting-place at a pre-arranged time) along a pretty 
good road, and past the misstoii station Pengharapan (tlie Hope). 

"Wynkoopemhay is one of those few attainable points on the 
southern shore of .Java, so abundant in grand sconory, wliero the 
waves, piled up by the high surf, appear to throw a liquid lace- 
work upon tlip dark rocks. 

In the kampong Pelaboeroi Hutm (i. c. Royai anchorage) situated 
on the bay. wo can get fairly good board and lodging for / 2.50 
per day in tlie pasanggnihan (rest-house). 

About one mile to the south-east of the kampong, on tlie 
seashore, is a spacious grotto, from which we can enjoy the most 
glorious sunsets, and see the native fishermen Imsy at their trade. 

ITie bay of Tjili-to>'k (sand hay) can be re.ached by sea; its 
alluvial soil, covered with woods and rice-fields, is surrounded by 
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an arC'Shaped mountain wall (the Linggoemj) from whjuh seven 
great waterfalls nieh down. We may also steer in a westerly 
direction lo Tjisolok. where grottoes are to be found that are well 
worth seeing. 

From Batavia we can resell Wyiikoopers-bay by sea with one of 
the steamers of the Royal Packet Company, which maintains a 
service to tliis bay every other month. 

From Soekaboenii we can also go by car to Xjalituhemj (i. «. 
•‘liiddon in cloads”i 1 1 milos distant, 3ii00 feet high. The precipi- 
umsly sloping road affords a beautiful prospect of the broad mass 
of the tiedeh, with the plain of Roekaboomi in front. 

Not far from the pasanggrahan lies the lovely lake 2Waf/a IFn/vm 
(about 12 acres), close to which are tea- and coffee plantations. 

A nice little oxcursion can also be made to Sr/n Dintivia, situated 
oil the Oedeh, (per car. for /2..V) to / 3.- ), and tbeuce on foot to 
tho sniuil plateau (4S)70 feot above sea level) an hour's walk fart her 
on. Descend along a narrow, far from easy path on tlie left, to n 
cleft •‘lOd feet deep, on the opposite side of which a mountain 
stream rushes down from a height of 400 feel, forming a spltmilid 
w.aterfall. 


Prom the samo direction it i» possible to ascend the (ledeh, and, 
pidceeding from its cralor farther north, to descend to SiudangUija. For 
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Prom Soekaboemi to TJiandJoer and Slndang'laja. 


Tjiaiitljour, aituated in a large basin, 1882 feet above the sea, and 
fonsequently very warm, can bo reached by rail, or by car for 
/ along the main road, and has a hotel. Both ways are very 
pleasant. Having passed through the tunnel bored through the 
mountain ridge separating the plateaus of Soekaboemi and Tjandjoer, 
we steam through a small ravine, which abounds with pictu- 
resque spots. 

If wo follow the main road we first get from the watershed 
near Gekbrong a view of the fertile valley of Soekaboemi. with 
the mountains and ridges that surround it, and afterwards we 
notice in the direction of Tjiandjoer an extensive plain covered 
with hixurianf rice fields, surrounded in the north by the (ledeh, 
Megamendoeng, etc., and in the south by the Djampang mountains. 
In early morning tlio plain is frequently hidden by a mass of pink 
clouds. Tjiandjoer itself offers nothing interesting, but from here 
we reach, by car (/ 4.— to / o.— ), or by carriago (/ll.~) along 
a beautiful mountain road, the convaloscent ctablishment SiiuhiH- 
Cl 18:$ feet above sea-level). belonging to and managed by 
Mr. Lkroux,') (pension / 8.— per day). A billiard-room, recreation- 
room, skittle-alley, croquet lawn. etc., tend in a great measure to 
make a stay boro ploasant. 

In this iiealthy. cool, and humid mountain climate, delightful 
walking excursions can be made. For instance, to tlie Foeiitjiik, 
the highest point of the main road from Tjiandjoer to Buitenzorg, 
(4h,'i0 feet) from where a pretty view of a part of the Preanger 
is obtained, whilst the small lake Tdaga Wariia, nestling 
among heavy trees a few minutes farther on, affords a lovely 
resting point. 

Nor should we omit to visit Tjipanas, the country residence 
of the Ciovernor-General, situated at a distance of about 20 minutes 
in a lovely park, where a profusion of flowers is found beneath 
a variety of trees: cypresses, Australian araucarias and other 
confferae and tree ferns, as well as weeping willows, chestnuts 
and oaks introduced from Europe. A branch road leads to the 
hill garden of Tjibodas, a section of the Botanical Gardens, situated 
at an altitude of over 4r)00 feet on the slope of the Gedeh. This 
garden also is laid out like a park, and contains ornamental and 


*) While those pages uie lu the press we hear of the deutli of Ur. Lskoux and 
the closing of Siiftanjlaja, Let us hope that the escaellahment will not be 
closed permanently. 
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useful plants from all latitudes: Australian eucalypts and acauias, 
American agaves, uatnelias from Japan. Adjoiping the park are 
extensive nurseries and experimeutat grounds. Immediately behind 
the laboratory, iwhore travelleis pursuing scientific investigations 
may be accommodated with rooms), lies the virgin forest. Here, 
tree-felling and burning are prohibited, and the botanist is afforded 
an opportunity of observing nature and' gathering its treasures 
without being disturbed. 

A steady watker will be able to accomplish tfib tour between 
6 and 10 o'ul. in the morning, but it is easier to make the journey, 
which lies tlirough a deep ravine, on horseback or in a palanquin. 
Besides this road fover Tjipanas) there is a shorter, but less easy 
road over Rarahan, while between these two roads runs a narrow 
foot-path. 

A visit sliould also lie made to the Kasoer (3t540 feot), with its 
.splendid view of the Koedjong range to the north, the Krawaiig 

uiouniams, the 
Barang. and the 
Java sea to 
the northeast, 
the Boerangraiig 
111 tlie oast, and 
tlie desolate and 
steep ridges of 
1 he Megameii- 
iloeiig, and tlie 
Uogor-Biiitariglo 
the north west. 
Towards tlie 
south-west, we 
get a view of the 
Oedeh, in whose 
crater we can 
distinguish the 
trachyte layers, 
and from which 
at intervals, 
sometimes tpthe 
accompaniment 
of a low, grumb- 
ling noise, a 
white column of 

nuDi. o» TML smoke ascends. 

A. 
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AIko of the PaDjferanffo (98(0 feet) whose summit at sunrise 
strikingly resembles the glowing tops of the Alps. 

The pasar (market) at Pa(;e(, 2V» miles distant from Sindangl^a, 
affords a pretty sight on a Saturday morning. The mulci-uoloured 
attire of the Soendanese women cannot be compared with that 
of the native ladies in the Fadang highlands, but they have red 
cheeks and smiling faces; for the life of the natives in this part 
of Java is certainly happier than that of many a small fanner 
in Europe. 

For longer excursions we can always get wlmt we want at the 
Sanatorium at reasonable prices. 

Ascent of the Qedeh and the Pangerango 

Instead of i-eturning to Sindanglaja the walk may be continued 
up the mountain towards TJibeureum hy the road that liranrlies 
off below Tjibodas. Along a mountain path, here and tliere densely 
overgrown and badly kept, through a priineviil wood, wo roach the 
Bat grotto, and approach tho watorfalls of the Tjibeureum (4o0 foet 
high), flanked liy those of the Tjikoendoel and Tjibodas. over slippery 
bridges and a rocky ground. The ma,i6sty of this scono is over- 
whelming. From this point we must return to tho open place, 
where the road divides, and choose the loft path to ascend the (Jedeh. 
Still climbing, we reac h in two and a half hours Kandang-Badak. 
Badak means rhinoceros, but those denizens of the wood have 
mostly if not entirely, disappeared from this mountain. Continuing 
to climb, taking the path to the right, we reacli in another hour 
and a half, along steep slopes and narrow paths, the summit of 
the Paiigerangii. For tlie active crater of the Gedeh, the left patli 
has to be taken. 

How, and at what time to iinUertako tins monritaiii ascent, 
and what had to be taken in the shape of food and clothing, was 
usually ascertained from Mr. Lbboux. wIio has rendered great 
practical assistance to many tourisi.s. 

Tourists often start in tlie afternoon iroin Sindanglaja, ascend 
during tho niglit through tlie wood by torclilight. and take advantage 
of the sunrise and the absence of clouds around the summit, to 
admire tlie lovely panorama of the interior and the mountain chains 
of West Java. In that case it is possible to be back in the hotel iu 
the afternoon. Or the traveller can visit Tiibodas and Tjibeureum 
on the tirat day, pass the night at Eandang-Badak, in a new 
galvanised iron hut, (the key of which may be had from the 
Manager of the Tjibodas experimental garden,) for which a charge 
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of one florin per day for each person is made, and the next 
morning before sunrise, departing at four a.m. 'with torches, ascend 
the Pangerango, and again descend to Kaudang-Badak, to pass 
another night there in order to ascend the Godeh on the third 
day early in the morning, and to return to Sindanglaia the same day. 

The PangeraiiKo (Mandalaiviangi). 

The mountain-mass known as the Oodoh is one of the most 
remarkable of Java, as the two craters by which it is pierced are 
of extraordinarily large circumference. That of the Pangerango in 
the north west is the larger ; it has the form of a mountain cleft, 
which lies open to the south-west, and its limits are determined 
■by two senricircular crater walls— the SelJl to the south and the 
Pangerango to the north — which on tho outside follow the slope 
of tlie mountain, but on the inside rise almost perpendicularly. 

In the south-west these walls approach each other and form ii 
narrow gap 780 feet deep, through which the brook Koeripan, which 
has 'its source upon llie highest summit, discharges in the midst 
of a dense wood. Inside those walls, in the east corner, a new 
regular cone named the Mandalawangi, has risen, the upper pinnacle 
of which, now slightly hollowed out, is truncated. It rises 1160 
feet above the previously-mentioned crater walls, and forms tho 
highest top of the whole mountain system. 

The Qedeh. 

The Gadeli crater, on the contrary, is a truncated cone, pierced 
in the centre, of which tlie north wall is wanting, and which, 
open to the north, forms a very sharp horse-shoe shaped wall, 
enclosing an niieveii crater bottom over 800 yards in width. 

The outer side of this wall slopes at an angle of 40"; the 
extremely steep inner side is built up of traebyta-fflasseB arranged 
in a senes of columns, which, formed by successive eruptions, 
are superposed on each other, forming layers of gradually dimin- 
ishing depth. 

The north-west part of this wall is connected with the Mandsla- 
wangi by the Pa sir Halang ridge. 

This half crater-wall itself I as been accumulated to a height of 
780 feet inside a former, older, and much larger crater, called 
Sedaratoe, the bottom idloeii-cUoen) of which is covered with pumice- 
stone, and encompassed on the south and east sides by a semicirc- 
ular wall, 52-3 feet high, called the (foenoeng Ooemoeroe, From this 
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old cr.iH'i' wall als<i llic wliolo of tiu* iioilli and west pans ,iie 
inihsiii({. The wlmle. iliendiiic. !•> .1 cmli'i- within a l.irjier cratei, 
fho still .u'tivo iT.itPi-optMiirid. winch has .ilreaily surrounded irsolf 
with 11 hijth Wall atiaiii. hoiiifr >»itMat«i within the emalh'r of the 
two. Tii(< wlmli' ol this l•^>ln)>lllMtfHl gniiuid-plan ot tlie (twkdi can 
be sopii at .1 tflanco honi the lop of the I’anKPrango. 

From Sindanglaja to Bandoeng:. 

Htiirtinc at 0 a. in., it is easy to iMtch the iiioriiiiiK train to 
KandoeiiK, t'lit if this hour ho thou);ht too oarly, we must start 
about ton o'clock. In that caw lunch can be taken at T.jian( 1 ,jopr 
station liefore the journey is continued in the afternoon. 

Past Tjiaiid.iopr the plain iscwvered. particularly on the Southern 
side of the lino, with iniiumerablc hillocks, mostly from 60 to KiO 
feet hitrh. — most probahly eruption-points of a stream of lava 
thrown up V»y the Oedeh. Most of those hillocks are round, others 
oblonft; the majority contain houses built of bamboo or other 
material, and on a (food niauy there are cemeteries. 

Upon the vladuci across the Tjisokan river, between the stoppiiiK- 
places Seladjambe and Tjirandjong, we have to the right a view' 
of a beautiful waterfall, and from the viaduct across the Tjitaroem 
an interesting glance into the deep ravine of the river is obtained 
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After crossing the Goenoeng Mesigit by its steepest gi'adients 
(the principal trains do this 'without using the rack-rail) we descend 
to the plateau of Gandong, situated :J3y) feet above sea level. Tho 
plateau is fenced in on the North by a mountain chain ftom which 
several tops stand out prominently, among them the Bonrangrang, 
the Tangkoeban Frahoe and the Koekit Toenggoel. the latter having 
the highest altitude (7:200 feet) and l>eing distinguished by its 
several tall and slender promontories, such as the Poeloesari and 
the Manglajang. In the North-East there rises a separate group, 
the Binipaj and the Kareumbi (5600 ft.). In the South the limits 
of the plateau are marked by four gi'oups; in the South-East is 
the undulating chain to which belong the Kaledoug, the Bo^jong, 
the Mandnlawangi and the Rakoetak. This chain is separated by 
the ravine of the Tji Taroem from the tive-topped, mighty Malabar 
mountains (7660 feet). Another ravine bet wood the Malabar and 
(he still further West-lying Tiloe (6600 ft.) carries off tho water 
of tho Pengalengan plateau (4000 ft.) in a northerly direction. 
Another ravine, and then comes the largest and westernmost group, 
culminating in the Patoeha. tho highest summit of the Bandong 
mountains (7766 ft.) to the South. 

All these mountains are of volcanic origin, 

Bandong. 

Omnibuses from Homakn’s. Tjiiem’s. and the Wilhelmina hotels 
iiro in waiting at the station, quite close to -which there is also 
the smaller and olionper hotel Phosnix. In the early morning hours 
a Ihii-k mist often hangs over the town and the plain, but during 
tlie rest of the day we may fully enjoy the cool, moist climate. 

A walk througli the rather extensive township with its aloen-aloen 
(place) in front of the house of the Regent, where the great Mesigit 
is situated, the roomy Government building, the park, the training 
school for native teachers, tlie pastir, and tlie racecourse, whence 
there is a good prospect of the southern mountain-chains, is strongly 
to be recommended. 

If we happen to visit Bandong in July, we should go to the 
annual races, where the well-behaved gaiety of the merrymaking 
crowds of neatly-attired natives will arrest our attention. 

The bathing-place TjiatnpeUis, situated about two miles behind 
the Government building, can be reached by car in twenty minutes 
for half a florin. For two pence (10 cents) we can here get an 
excellent shower bath of clear, fresh mountain water. 

For / 2 V 5 to / 3.— we drive from here in half an hour to the 
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Hiiiftll waterfall TJoermk-Dago 40 feet high), a delightful spot for 
a picnic. 

From Hindangliua iji/, mileh distaiu-e from Baiidong), by car or 
carriage, along the main road to Soemodnng. wc reach, on foot or 
horaoback, Arljimitmk, which liea six miles further, .S900 feet 
above aea-level, with a splendid pHiiorania of the tnountain<chaiiiK 
that encloae the iilaiii of Bandoiig. 

A tine waterfall is that of i^iujanlen, (rail or car to Tjimaiii, 
then 7 niilea by bullock cart) but it cannot compare with that of 
Belabintana, which is visited from Hoekaboemi, and tourists who 
have Moen I lie latter may neglect the Pengaiiten fall, the expense 
of ilie Inp Iteiiig also fairly cotmiderablo. A far more beautiful fall 
IS tliut of Tjoerofk llaliinoen where the waters of tho Tjitaroem, 
diasiilving 111 spray, fall tlirough a narrow gorge from llie Baudong 
plaloaii. t’lifortiinately this fall is still very difficult of acce.ss. 
and can only lie approacliod with the assistance and under the 
direction of Kurope.in and native officials of Bandong and Radja- 
niaiidala. 

Another excursion, somewhat outside the beaten track, but 
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which may be carried out with a little assistance on the part of 
uificials. is that to the crater of the Patoeha, about 7900 feet 
alH>ve sea leTel: the route lies by car to l^jisondari and thence 
10 miles on horseback up the steep mountain-side. Crossing a 
magniOcent rasamala forest, especially distinguished by the prohislou 
of liclien coverinp the trunks and branches, the very active solfatara 
of Kawah Tji Widej is reached. This is situated tiuite close to the 
dwelling-house of the inspector of a Government cinclioiin plan- 
tation. After a three hours’ ride tlirutigh cinchona gardens and 
forest, the Southern slope of the Patooha is gained. About tiOO feet 
below the summit lies a greenish wliito aluminous pool. Rawab 
Poetih. some --oO yards across, at the foot of glittering lava walls, 
translucent with .sublimed sulphur. From this point the summit 
can be reached, butli the ascent is a little difficult. The crater 
is enclosed by very steep walls, fnjin 300 to 450 feet high. It is 
funnel-.sliiiped and about 300 yards in diameter. A steep path 
through the splendid dense virgin forest loads down from Kawah 
Poetih pool to Tji-olo-ole, whence 'fjisoadati can bo reached. A 
couple of miles to the West is the lake Telaga Patengan, about 
feet above sealevel, .and surrounded by cinchona plantations. 

From the summit of the Patoeha. easy of ascent from the small 
lake across the western crater-wall, there is a magnificent pano- 
lama of the entire mountain-system of the Preanger and of the 
Jndian Oiieaii beyond. 

Tlio solfataras of the Wajang are also highly roniarkable. They 
iii-t' rtMched via Tjisondari and the plateau of Peng.alengan. Magiii- 
tlcent panoramic view.s may be enjoyed while journeying along 
iliis high land, especially from the milestones marktsl 30 and 21. 
whore paiilions have boon erected by the .Society “Hrt nul mn 
liuiidw'iKj’. Leaving Bandung about two o'clock, the pasaiiggrahan 
of Peiigalengan is reached before nightfall, and if tlie exeiwsioii 
to the crater is begun early the next morning, Bandong may be 
reai'hed again, at night. 

Tho crater. 170 yards wide and about 750 feet deep, lies at a 
distance of six miles from Pengalengan and is entirely covered 
with a milk-white efflorescence caused by ths sulphurous 
vapours that ri.se tlirough hundreds of crevices or seething water 
pools. A geyser, that works for two or three minutes, witli one 
minute’s interval, and shoots up hot, muddy, brackisli water, aome- 
liines as high as 10 feet, a large fumarola of boiling hot steam, 
that escapes with great noise, and a milky coloured, boiling hot 
river of sulphurous water, make this trip a very interesting one. 

The most interesting excursion from Bandong is however the 
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one to the crater of the Tan^ooban-Prahoe, 6500 feet. For that 
purlioue we Htarl in tli«< evening, or very early in the morning, 
by car for Leintiang, aiiout 15 milee diatanl, where we can paee 
the night in a pasanmn'ahan, where eaddleboraea may be bad for 
hire at the fixed price of .5 florina eacli. chaira fur 1 florin and 
I'ooliea fur >/•• florin. A.1 mi gmdea. In the immediiite neighiHjiirlioorl 
of itie paeanggrahnn. among the cmchona plantations, is a white 
olieliHk, marking I lie I'eHting place »f ilie famous naturalist, .lung- 
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Imfa n. Fust the ni,iil It-ads through cinchona gardens, next, by a fairly 
gixKl but steep patli. through natural wooris abounding in lieautifiil 
ireo-ferns. and (in, illy through dead brush wood, when suddenly 
wr come upon the ^e^Ke of the oval crater — some 1600 yards 
long by 1200 yards wide. 

Right across Krawang we discern the Soenda sea; and before 
our very feet gape tAe two gigantic furnaces, more t^ 600 feet 
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deop, and separated from each other by a dividing wail: tlie one 
most to the east is the larger and tho nior^ active, it is called 
the Kawa Ratoe (Royal Crater). 

The grooves which the rain has formed hero, along the inner 
wall of this openjng, radiate tow.irds the bottom of iho crat»*r, 
where a few pools are always soetliing and boiling through the 
escape of steam and gases Sometimes the pools grow to the Hixe 
of lakes, sometimes they disappear altogether. At the east side of 
the crater bottom, solfatariis are found with the lioHliest Milphiir 
flowers. The we.st furnace, Kawa Oopas (poisonous crateri iilwayn 
has a small lake at its muddy bottom, which lies at an altitude 
of 5600 feet, about 160 foot above that of the Kiiwah Katoe. 
The ascending vapour i.s not so intense here The descent into tlie 
i-rator is first by way of the dividing wall, whonce the bottom may 
-be reached (though not without danger) by tbe aid of naines. Tho 
last great eruption of the Taiigkooban Piahoe took place in May lH4fS. 

Since recently Bandong can also lai reached by the new railway 
line Krawang— Pandalaraug, but however mtoresting tlus joiiniey 
may be, especially towards the end (with the large bridge across 
the deep gorge of the Tji Somang), the routes by Soeknhooini or 
across the Poentjak will always be preterred on account of their 
greater natural charms. 

From Bandong to TJitjalengka and Oaroet. 

Prom Bandong, in little more than an hour, we reach picLures- 
que Tjitjalengka, from where the main road to Soemeilutiy lends 
through the extensive swamps of Ran/ja Kkuk, unsurpassed for 
snipo-shooting. At tho shooting matches hold here oiico a year 
the host mark.smen make a bag of at least lot) snipe in a few 
hours. Boemedang lies in a beautiful valley. 

The rocky gate Tjadan Pangerau ithe royal storioi with its two 
waterfalls, m tho neighbourhood of tho highest point of the road, 
and the grand mountain view tliat can ho enjoyed here, make a 
journey to Soemedang, where a plain hotel is to bo found, well 
worth while. The railway journey from Tjitjalengka to Garoet is 
highly interesting. To Nagrek the road rises 578 feet, thence to 
descend again 812 feet to Rantja Batoe, from where the main 
line runs through to Tjilatjap. 

Near the viaduct (585 feet long) across tbe TjisaHt. 120 feet below, 
tbe top of tbe Ealeidong mountain appears. 

Past the wonderfully lovely plain of Lblbs, we reach the most 
interesting point of tbe trip through the Preanger-Straight before 
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iiH li«« Ibe black inouutaiii {Ti)»iit«>er <74iJ<) fpett; on tlx* left ofus 
the HUKarlonf Haroenien, which •« entirely cultivated; and, still 
further to the left, the Sedan KUne the “Head Klinp'" mountain) 
which la connected by a inouiitHin rUttfe with the more Houtherly 
TelaKa-bodaa mountains, tlm tialoentr(rf»«‘"W. ll‘e Kratjak, and the 
noble Tiikorai. FaciiiK the Tjik«‘rai, tm thr* opposite western) 
side of tlte upjter valley of iho 'I'j* MHUi>ek. is the Papandajan. 
which is attain connectr^d hy a ndtto witii the precipitmih Tiloe. 
and ftnds its juiictioii with tlx* Ksikootak across the Kawa Manoek 
Paai tlx* Htoppiii(fldiii-e Tjhimiiook we cross a hridKe. t)0 yards 
lonK across, the river of tin it name ftaunitik ho low; and past t lie station 
HBni.iH-Batoe we also soe tho troeiitoer in tlx* west, the active 
volcano I’ii|»iixla,iaM iSTOt) Icot) with its wliite rralec walls in tlx* 
sdutli west, till* tiiilocturtfociik (7-00 feet) in the east, and tlio 
lieaiitifiil ciiix* of tlic Tjikorai iieiOO foot) in the south-east. 


Quroet. 


in tlie nxdsi of tliose niountsiius. stxlitt'oreni in colour and sluipe, 
ties 1 he clean ami prett-y little (own of tJaroot. it possessos an 
oxcellent hotel on the p.ivilioii system, boli>nki)iK to Mr. Van Horck, 
wliilst hHluinkH can also be obtained tit Mme Ki’pebt's (excellent 
Iwith rooiuh with warm and odd sliower-biitlis). The local Cluh is 
open to Hininta*rs. Pretty thoukh the little town is in itself, its 
krcatesl attiMciioii is i*i lie toiiiul in the lovely, easy little excur- 
sions which can be taken from hole and for wliich tlx* extremely 
lieallli.v and cool mountain climate trivos a stimulus. 

By carriako or i-ar. Ui In* ordered at tlie hotel 6 or -t florins 
rcsjicctively) we 
reach the iiictii- 
I'csqtx* little lake 
SihH Huijfiifiit III 
4 r> III I lui 1 1- s. 

There we tlnd a 
covered raft, 
which takes ns 
acruss to tlx* lull, 
crowned with an 
open cupola, situ- 
ated on the wi>8( 

bank. The cliartre 
for the crossink 
is ,T0 cents per 
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head, or more in case of a prolonged stay oirthe bill. From here 
discern in the west tlie Goentoer, on the right of it, the Haroemen 
and the low Tangkoeban Prahoe, intlieenstthetiedaKlingundtlae 
Qaloenggoeng, and in the aouth theKmtJak, behind which projects 
Lhe Tjikorai, next to which the smoking Papaudtqan is visible. 
Sitoe Bagendit can also be reached via Trogong and Lhles, along 
the foot, and over a ridge, of the Goentoer, affording a fine panor- 
ama of the Plain of Lblos. The lakelet of Tjangkoewang, with 
sacrod graves on its islets may also be visited, but if the travulU'i' 
wishes to be back at Garoet for Innch, he will liave to be satisfic’Cl 
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witli the line distant view of the lake. An oxcnrsion ran also bo 
made to Tipanas and the Goentoer (Carriage 2^ florins, car 2 fl.). 
Ill order to get Itiere take at Trogong (21 miles from Garoet) tlio 
road to the loft. Just past the house of the Ctonfro/««r. It meanderfs 
between the fish ponds, placed terrace-wise, which are fed by tlio 
hot springs. There are 0 of these springs, each of different tem- 
perature (104—108'' F.) where for fourpenco we can make use of 
one of the six stone bathing tuiis in simple bamboo rooms. Thc3 
springs arc recommended for various ailments. The view across 
the ponds (fish live and seem to thrive in the hot water) is 


they are known as Kawah Manoek (the birds’ crater) because 
numbers of birds, overcome by the sulphurous vapours, perish in 
the mud pools. The larKest pool, about 30 feet in diameter, 
Konerates a particularly dense vapour. 'The spot is not only 
reniarkuble on account of the variety of subterranean noises, but 
also because of the nia^nihcent coloration of the mud and the 
rucks, -stoellilue, gold, bru-k red and pesrl-groy prodoiniimting. 

It need hardly is* ineutioncd that in a place whore the higher 
inoiintain ranites and the virgin forest covering them are as 
readily accessible ns they are around fiaroet. tlic gathering of 
orchids nnd other forest pliints in’ed not be very ironblesome. 

An excursion can bo itiiide on find to the sacred tombs at Gedug, 
on the slitfs* of the (fnenooiig Kratjak (about 3 hours tliere and 
l>acki. On the way nnigiiificent views are obtained of the (Jaroet- 
plain. It is desirablo, in order to obtain admission into rlie tombs, 
to carry a letter from one of the government officials at fiaroet 
or fr<iiu tlie lio.'ul-inan of the village of ftedog. 

The Lake of Pandjaloe. 

Tills Uke. wliicli is surrounded li\ heiumful mouttCiUus. is most 
picturestjuely situated at an altitude of ^T.-di feet, and ran lie 
renclied li> c.ir in timirs for I'l ilonns tliore ,nid li.ick, from 
TjitoM (itKKi feeii a statioti of the Diitcli-Indian State Railways. 

I ho I'o.ni from Tiiawi to (lie lake affords a lovely panorama of 
the eiieircling niountiniis, (’lose liv the lake is a iiasanggralian 
wliore visitors can st,a\ overniglit, I'ermtssion must lie obtained 
From the Assistant Resnlont at Tjlamis. In the lake is a large 
island with the tombs of a native chief nnd of a Dutcli official 
wlio WHS fatally iniumd many years ago, while riding through 
tile district. Itoats for two persons can be liirod at tlic charge 
ol 1 florin, the trip to the lake and back can lie made from 
(taroot in 24 tioiirs. 

n u n t i n K. 

Prom Soekalioeini. Tiiaiidjoer. Kandoeiig. and fiaroet, excursions 
can tie undertaken to the thinly populated, wild country of the 
Southern Preanger. \vii.*re the tiger, rliiiioceros badiik), panther, 
wild buffalo {i)aiit>mi\. deer, wild lioar, etc. may be hunted. For 
thi.s, however, preparations miwt lie made, which cannot be partic- 
ulariseii in such a tsKik as this. 

vt ith the iwsistaiicp of tlie (loveriiiiient oflicials. and the numerous 
sportsmen amongst the European residents, there is however 
no great difBculty, witli regard to this. ’ 
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As far back as 1877 the Prince of Lichtenstein wtjnt with only 
one European liiinter and a few coolies from Sookaboeini, to tiie 
tiiatig (damj fields situated on tlie southern seashore, remained 
there twenty days, and shot, ainoii(r other aiiiiiialH, a rliinoceroa. 
Tiie Archduke of Aostria-Ksle. loo, in 18^2 went with a larife 
company of imiilers frnni Tjiaiidjoer to the south, where t he great 
heiiis of half-wild Imfialo graise. Tlio landed proprii'tors of these 
parts often arrange interesting hunting partie-s for big game. ( )f 



no iitMtM. OR mill niMtMi. 


the native pi ipiilatioii oii(> need lia\e no fisir, tlio Soendmiese being 
willing and ready to lielp. It lias never boon necessary to pliieo 
a garrison in tbo I’reaiiger, oi l<> use military force, except on 
line occasion, when precaiitioii.s liail to 1 k> laken against tlio spread 
of tiie cattle idagiie. 

It is true that the iiiimeroiis plantations in these parts attract 
iii.iiiy strange and not always trustworlliy coolies, yet this liuaiilifiil 
inoinitain-district is one of the most peaceful parts of .Java, and 
is as «,iife as. if not safer than, any country of Europe. 

From Qaroet to Mld>Java. 

Jn l&yj the central railway line was opened connecting Paiitja 
Hakie, fill Tasik-Malaja. T.jianii.s, Bandjar. and Maos (with a lirancli 
line to Tjilatjapj with the railways of Mid and East Java. 

The first part of this line, the fruitful plain of Tasik-Malaja, is 
one of the most beautiful sections of the Preanger lines. This 
plain was destroyed in 18:3-2 by an eruption of the (laloenggoeug, 
and a great part of it is covered with hillocks dating from this 
and previous eruptions. Many are only small, but quite a num- 
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bnr are from 260 to 300 feet high, higher than those near the 
(iedeh at Tjandoer. Ttie latest eruption, that of 1894, again 
ruined a number of rife fielda t>y eovering them witlj debris and 
sand, but, on the whole, the fertility of the plain was increased. 

From Tasikmalaia an excursion may l>e made to the crater of 
the Ualoonggoeng. wliiclt tins a diameter of nearly a mile and a 
half. Except in the South-East by East, where it is open, the crater 
is surrounded by steep wails, from ioUO to 30tHi feet high. The 
erujitlon of 18 14 changed the floor of the crater, which was for- 
merly iindulating, tiiio a level plain by covering it with sand, and 
it tmw rcsemblos exactly the well known Sandy Sea of Tengger. 
though it i.s on a much smaller scale. Un the inner .slopes, and 
oil tliat part of the outer slope udiuining the crater, which were 
formerly covered with dense fomst, not a tree was left. At the 
N’.W. end of the crater flcsir, luit high above it. there is a small, 
firculiir. crater pit, about tuxi foot deep. Wiiliin this, at an alti- 
tude of nearly feet, is the lakelet of Siloe (Irowong, from 

wlildv the Tji Raiuliaran. ilie i-reek of the largo crater, tumbles 
down from a heiglit of loOn feet: the highest waterfall in Java. 
A little to the North rises the highest summit of the (laloeng- 
goi'iig. the cone shaped Reiisi Tjmiar iTHbO feet , 

Easiwaiils of' Tasikmalaia is the large and prosperous villiigi* of 
Singapariiu. wellkiiown on aecouin of its flourishing basketwork 
industry. great variety of the products of this industry are to 
be found in tin- pasar of Tasikmalaja. together with the little 
iiiiits and cigar canc.-, niaiiufacturcd at Kadjapolali, situated a little 
luriiicr iiortii near the railway line. 

Twice ihe lino crosses (lie Tji-Tandooi by a tine railway bridge. 

.\t Jiandjar wc leave tlie bill country. Witli every stroke of 
luston tlio Innit on lionrd the train grows, while the view from 
tile carriage w.ndow diiniiiishes alike in beauty and in interest. 

Tlic valley of the T.ii-Tandooi and tlie marshes to the west of 
T.iilatjap. formerly inaccessible, can now be traversed by rail. 

At Maos, beyond the unhealthy region in and around Tjilatjap, 
a spai-ious (government hotel affords opportunity for passing tlie 
night. From there the journey to Djogjakarta can be continued 
the next morning. 

It is a well-founded source of complaint that, although the 
train arrives at half past six. and the only persons staying at the 
liotel are the tired-ont travellers by train, supper is not served 
until half past oiglit 

With the assistenco of the officials, an interesting excursion 
may be made from Tjilatjap to the inland-lake of Segara Anakan 
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and its lako-dwellings. On the way there is an opportunity of 
admiring the mangroves at close (tuarters and of viaitiug the 
stalactite grottoes on the island of Noesa Kanihnngan. 

From Batavia to Semaranf. 

Travelling from Batavia to Semaraiig, the principal seaport o. 
Mid-.T.iva, It is best to make uso of the direct steamers of the 
I’acket (’ompany. wliich in twirnty-four liours accomplish the passage 
over the generally very calm sea. The steamers which call at tho 
coasting-places Cfieriboii, at the foot of tho isolated volcano Tjoiiniai, 
WO feet), Tfijnl (behind which rises the smoking SJamat, 1114 
feet), and Pekaloni/aii (with the Prahoe mountain, 8160 feet) take 
a day longer. 

The boats start at 9 a.m. from Tandjong-Priok. As they are 
geiier.illy very crowded, it is advisable to liook a pl.aco some time 
in advance, and to go on bo,ir<l in good time. 

In tho west mousoon the volcanoes of the Proanger district are 
often sisible from the harbour. Prom west to east they are called 
the Salak. the Pangerango-dedeh. and the Tangkooban Prahoo. 
Between the latter. <i faiitastn'ally-formod chalk range is seen, 
I'lilled the Krawang mountuins. In the west rise tlio volcanoes 
of Bantam: Karang and Poolosari. 

P.isl the point of Indramiyoe, the boat keeps too far off the shore 
tor .inything ot tho land to be distinguished. Towards noon ilie 
low lying rBooinpjes" islands aro seen, <>ii the nearest of whii'h 
stands a iigtitliouse. 

Next niorning we reach the loads of Semarang, which, on a 
lieaiirifnl, i lear day. afford a magniflceiit view. The greon bay is 
surrounded by a circle of purple mouiitaitis. These are. from west 
to cast, the long ridge of tho Prahoe (Dieng Mountaiin, (he twin 
i-oiies Sindoro and .Soenibing. the Oengaran, wbicli is more to the 
front, and the Merbaboe, that appears behind it to the left. Right 
ill the north-east we discern the is<>lated Moeriah. carved up into 
several summits. From tlie beach tbe land rises in hillocks and 
terraces, upon one of which the white water tower of the upper 
town of Tjandi is visible to tlie naked eye 
Of .Semarang itself we perceive the lighthouse, the town b^fa 
gigantic square building), and next to it the “Outlook", a church 
with cupola, and a few spires. 

Tho whole gives one the Impression af a large seaport town, 
which impression diminishes to a great extent when we visit 
tbe place. 
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Aukivai*: l.audinK ih offtM-iecJ hy tiK^aiiM of a Hiiml) sitfsiniHr at 
/ 'J.— pt^r liOHil; ur Ity iiriiita ihiu^Miuyiin*), oitliiir sail or oars, 
wiilcb may bo birod for / 1 . tH.r passenKor 
hiiriiiK the west iiKitiHuoii sottsoii. the lundiiii; i- often danirerous. 
if not ini|Hissilil(‘. in wlii>'li i-a>se hluu fl.ar flics from tbo outlook 
Hotel oaMOfsEs are waiting at die lamiingplare. 

I'ARRiAoKH for two person^ ari-> li\ no inoanK so pUmtiftii as in 
Hatiivla; luritf the same. < Miter eonveyaiices arc not to ho bad 
III tile streets, tint I'arriagea nin.t l>e hired froiii tlie hotels at 
tlie same priroa an in Hatavin. 

I’OHT AND Tslkohach (iKKictt adjuiiiiiig tlie Town Hall. 

Means ok Commi’NU'atiun. The Netherlands Indian Kail way Coin 
pany's lines run to Soerakarla aiui lijogiakaria, with a tiranrh 
hue to Amii.irawa. station on the shore See mapi. Stcain tram- 
cars at the Somarang-t.'heriboii and the Semarang 
.loaiia Steam Tramway iVintpaiiios; joint stations 
at llto a/iA'ien'ocn, wliirli is also the starting iihice 
for tlie traiieearn to the Uailway Station and 
to Hjunililaiig. The steatii trsmiway ninning 
Kiist hranclies oil at l>i*ui:ik 
into two routes, one na 
Koedoes, I’.iti, and 
.Ioann lo liem- 
h.mg and 
Ijiiseiii ' 
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the other to Poerwodadi. From the Inet named place another 
branch runa East to Blora and another kSouth to Goendih, 
where it joins on to the railway-line > 

Hotels: du Pavilion; Bo^jong-road. 

Jansen (formerly ‘Heerenlogemont”) in the centre of the 
lower town. 

Hotel-pension ; Bodjong-road. 

Hotel TJandi; T.iandi. Hotel Pawang. Hotel t'enlruin. 
Boardino-Housbs : H. L. Hof, Rees, Kuy pent, J Aiiiandsuii, I’eiision 
" Monod, B. van de Kaude. 

('akes-Restaurant: Maison Smabeis& Co., Bodjoiig. road. Tan Sioe 
lip (Boerl, Bodjong road. 

Kntbrtainmekts .Hannonip” Club. Theatre. 

Bemarang in tlie capital of the piorinceoftliesaiiKinaino. it has 
‘tii,U0U inhnbiUnth i4,8fK) Enropeansl and lios on the uuiiiipurtHhl 
ii\er Semarang (kali Ngaran.) 

The parts of the town occupied by Eiiropoaii'k ni«y t>e divideit 
into the old and new (jiiarter. The former, until ISiJt surroiiiidefi 
liy ramparts and moats, lies nearer the sea, and has hoiik* roHem 
blance to a South European seapoit town: the houses are huilt 
right out into tho street, and are not detached; ninny of them are 
two stones higli; llie streets are, for tho greater part, narrow and 
without any trees, which makes them close, hot, and dusty. 
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The more modem part of the town is traversed by the hand- 
some Bw^/onj-road, at the ead of whi&h riaes the ImposinK house 
of the Resident Of late years, plantations have been laid down 
which have contributed Kfeatly to beautify the city. 

The pleasantest resideiitiHl quarter is Tjatidi, an upper town 
situated at about two railes distance to the south of Somarang, 
upon the small apur of a hillwk 300 feet high 
Here we find the Hdtol Tjandi, Intemdod ortrinally for boarders, 
but where there is also actiommodation for travellers who only 
wish to slay fur tsjnio days, from the terrace of tills hotel a 
splendid view is obtained of the valley in Avhich the town is 
situated, and of the bay in front. 

Tjandi is best reached by steam-tram to Djornblang, and thence 
by fool or carriage up the hill. When we have given notice before- 
hand U> llie hotel proprietor of our intended visit he takes care 
to havo a carriage ready ul the foot of the hill, to convey ns to 
the hotel free of charge. 

The largest hotel ol Seumrang (fiotol du Pavillonl is situated 
at the hoginning of the Hoiljong-road, and has good rooms and an 
excellent table. Another hotel is Jnnson’s. formerly called the 
“Heorfinlogoment”. 

Near tho Hotel du I’livilloii is a triangular grassv plain, lately 
converted into a public gardt'ii. whore a concert is given once 
a week. (Jii the nortii of this rises the gigantic Town Hall, hnilt 
ill IS.'4. in wliich are tlie Guverniiiont ofllcus and the Arcliivea. 
Adjoining this is the new Post Office, opened in Close by is 
tlie Club, and a little farth«>r up the Signal Station. 

Tlio Railway Station is a good way outside the town to the 
north-east, near tlie coast Between the railway and the st-a on 
the Bodjoiigroad. a little past the Hotel du Pavilion, is the cafe 
restaurant ofSmabers &<’o. (also confectionery) and a little further 
along, at the corner of Karaiig Tengah, the beer-hall of Tan Sloe 
Up. There aro outside seats on tho pavoraont at both places. The 
entire country is taken up by fisliiug-ponds Umtihah in which 
selfish, especially the delicious, but bony .btiiidnit/" are bred. 

From the station, a main road, called the Oenaraiig road, leads 
along tlie east part of th* town in a southern direction to Djombang 
and thonco up the hill to Tjandi. Along tins road, on which is 
situated the Chinese camp, with its gay and picturesque Inisile. 
runs the ateam-tram The house of tho Chinese headman has a 
large thinese garden, very interesting. Admis.sion tree. 

At the west end of the town we And the Arab and tlie native 
kampongs being the latter, known by their low situation. 
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Those who have never yec set foot upon Java pi’oper (in <i(iiitrii* 
distinction to the Soenda iands). wili be etruck at Heinarantt by the 
indino-hlue coiour of the clothes worn by the natives (male and 
female); and by the many carts and wagons, drawn by cattle (aapn. 
At Batavia such vehicles are drawn by horses or Indian buffaloes 
During a longer Mtay at Semarang, nice little excursions can 
be made to Solo, Djogja. Ambarawa, Salatiga, Magelang, the Boro- 
Boedoer and the Dieng mountains. 
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We propose here to give a review of a trip through Mid-Java by 
rail vik Qedong-Djati to Ambarawa, by steam-tramway to Magelang 
and Djogiakarta, and again by rail to Soerakarta, from where we 
may go on by rail to Soerabaja or return to Semarang. 

We choose this route as the most beautiful and interesting. Tlie 
railway-line between Oedong-Djatl and Soerakarta aflords but little 
interest, and leads for the greater part through monotonous 
teak-woods. 

If we have reached Djogjakarta by rail from Batavia and the 
Preanger via Tjilatijap, without having touched at Semarang, it is 
advisable to journey in the opposite direction, after having first 
visited from Djogjakarta the ruins of Brambanan. To do this, go 
by carriage firom Djogjakarta past Magelang to Ambarawa, and 
thence by rail to Soerakarta. The route indicated below is, however, 
the more beautiful. 

Prom Semarang te Ambarawa. 

The train takes us through extensive rice-fields to the station 
Gedong-Djati, where there is a refreshment-bar, and where wo 
have to get into another train on the other side of the station, 
which will take us along hills and across the plain to Ambarawa 

Ambarawa, where we remain for the day, is reached at eleven 
a.m. There are two hotels, the uppers “di Atas” and the lower: 
“di Bawa". 

In the afternoon take a drive through the town (/ 4. — ) along 
and through Fort Willem I, where the club is situated, andtathe 
picturesque little garrison place, Banjoe Biroe. The climate hero 
is lovely, if the wind be not too strong from the south-west. The 
extensive plain is enclosed by a circle of blue mountains, and the 
setting sun reflects his rays upon the glitering squares of the 
rice-fields. 

For a row across the marshes of Eawa Pening, we must invoke 
the help of the Asslstant-Besldent. 

The visit to the picturesque waterfall of the ToeiUang, by mil 
to the -station Toentang, three quarters of an hour on foot, with a 
guide, along the road to Salatiga (1885 feet above sea-level) and then 
across bills and through a few rice fields, can be accomplished 
without his help. 
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At the last-named station a carriage can be hired, ^hich 'vrili 
take us for/ 2.60 each to the garrison place Saiatiga, by a road 
which leads over the bills along the plain, and affords beautiful 
views of the Oengaran, the Merbaboe, the Telomojo, and the 
G-adjah. At Saiatiga there is an hotel. 

Prom Ambarawa to Magelaas. 

At Ambarawa (1642 feet) the traveller leaves the train and boards 
the steam-tram to Magelang and Djogja. A good but plain meal is 
obtainable at the station, but must be ordered beforehand. 

Immediately outside the station there is a beautiful view from 
the tram car of the Djamboe mountains, which form the connecting 
link between two volcanoes, the Oengaran in the North and the 
Telomojo in the South. The path between this connecting link 
and the Telomojo is crossed in the Pingit pass, and in clear 
weather the line can be plainly seen in places standing out against 
the slope. After traversing various kampongs or native villages 
for a distance of 8 miles the tram- car reaches Djamboe, where 
a rack-rail engine is attached to the tail-end of the train and 
slowly propels it to an altitude of 2180 feet. 

At Djamboe a mountain mass of the same name rises sheer 
from the plain of the Kawah Pening, while in the South are dis- 
cerned the sharp, luxuriantly clothed ridges of the Soropati, the 
western Summit of che Telomojo. 

The train soon reaches its steepest gradient (I : 10) which con- 
tinues almost throughout the run of the rack-rail line, meandering 
along and across the mountains. The charming panorama constantly 
changes. At one moment the great sawah plain is seen below, 
light reflecting from its pools, at the next the eye is attracted by 
the carefully-cultivated rice terraces. Everywhere are peaceful 
villages with their lissom waving palm trees. Presently the plain 
disappears in the distance, the train penetrates further into the 
hills, crawling upwards along the walls of ravines until an aston- 
ishing view is unrolled. Six hundred feet below we behold the 
whole of the great plain with the mountains rising up from it; 
the Oengarang looms above in all its majesty and, nearer at hand, 
the beautiful, gently sloping cultivated sides of the mountain are 
seen, merging into the gigantic cone. Yarlous portions of the road 
already left behind peep through the greenery. Every hour of the 
day this panorama conveys a different impression, but it is always 
beautiful in the extreme 
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Bedono, the highest point, is soon reached; the engine is here 
placed in front and the descent begins. As soon as the station 
cutting is left behind mountain system of the province of 
Kedoe, now near at hand, begins to unfold itself to view. In the 
far distance the harmonlus outlines of two mountain-giants, the 
Soembitig and the Sindoro, standout sharply; less distant, the eye 
falls upon the Merbaboe and the Andong but the bill-slopes, villages 
and rice fields immediately around us also afford many lovely 
views. Within a quarter of an hour Gemawang (2060 feet) the 
border-station of Kedoe and the terminus of the rack-rail line, 
is reached. After changing engines the train descends fairly rapidly 
through the pleasant Elio valley. This valley is naiTOW in places; 
more than once the railway line impinges upon and displaces the 
bed of the river, and three times the train crosses the Elio by 
bridges varying from 27 to 68 yards in length. Before long the 
stopping place Grabak-Merbaboe is reached. From this point an 
excellent mountain road leads to the health resort of Grabak- 
Merbaboe, situated 8 miles distant, at a height of 4060 feet. If 
timely intimation has been given to the manager, Mr. Leverklihn 
of Salatiga, he will send saddle horses and chairs to meet the train. 

At Brangkal we again cross the Elio and leave its valley behind 
us. In clear weather a beautiful and wide view is obtained from 
this point. On the one side the Merapi, the Merbaboe. the Andong, 
the Telomcgo, and the Oengarang are in view, while the Soembing 
and, behind it, the Sindoro, appear as it were to be advancing 
towards one, the Soembing and its promontory rising up stately 
in front. Nearer to us the Tidar hill marks the spot where Magelang, 
the eliief town, lies embowered in verdure; below the line the 
Elio may still be espied for a while, breaking its way in small 
waterfalls. Near Setjang the steep slopes all carefully cultivated 
in terraces, merge into a gently falling region, and from afar the' 
white and red coloured buildings of the little station of Setjang 
(1660 feet) stand out plainly. This station is soon reached. 

Whilst the MerlxAoe, with its deep fissures issuing from the 
crater, slopes very gradually, the Sindoro, nearly 10000 feet high, 
stretches its naked peak up to the sky, with its bluntly flattened 
top, through which runs, on the outside, an unfathomable fissure 
of the cratei'. 

Its twin mountain, the Soembing, is 060 feet higher, but not so 
steep. It has the shape of an obtuse cone, which contains a crater 
with perpendicular inside walls. 

The crater wall has fallen In on the north-east side, and the 
remains are still clearly to be recognized from the plain. 
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As the Soembing is connected with the Sindoro, so is the Merapt , 
connected with the Merbaboe. It raises its conical wall, (bare and 
rough above the tree-limit) with steep slopes on the south; on 
the west and east sides it consists of separate ridges, between 
which deep crevices run down. 

The level top of this mountain, now a lava plain, lies enclosed 
within the remains of an east crater wall, from which, on the 
west side, rises the still active semicircular crater, which, on the 
north and north-west sides, spreads its lava right across the mountain 
slope, but is prevented from doing so on the south side by a serrated 
semicircular old crater wall. 

We have hardly satisfied our eyes with looking at these giants, 
looming to our right and left, before the coach enters the large 
garrison place of Magelang, past neat rows of officers' dwellings, 
the great hospital, and the spacious barracks. At the hotels of 
Mr. Unglaub and of Mr. Lpzn, carriages can be hired to drive 
round the place in the evening. We may once more admire the 
Soembing from the Western road, and enjoy the sunset from the 
naked Tidar hill, south of Magelang. 

The Plateau of D16ng. 

From Magelang, a trip can be taken, via Wonosobo, to the plateau 
of Difeng. 7050 feet high, which may be compared with the American 
Yellowstone Park. 

Although this trip through the gap between the Prahoe, the 
Telerep, the Sindoro, and the Djamboe moutains, situated between 
Ambarawa and Magelang, is somewhat different from the route 
usually taken by tourists, it is so interesting that ir more than 
compensates for the expense and loss of time. As soon as the 
branch-line from Setjang to Temanggoeng and Magelang, now in 
course of construction, is completed, the plateau of Dieng will he 
rendered much more easily accessible. 

The large crater floor, about 40 acres in extent, covered with 
grass, is enclosed on the east by a wall .'040 feet high, behind 
the valley of Badak Pandeng, to the west by the volcano Pagar 
Kentang, and by the Pangonang, and in the south by the mountain 
chain Wisma, Pagar Tipis, and Kendil. In the days of the Hindoo 
dominion was covered with buildings. Of the majority, only the 
foundations remain. Six are still standing, viz. the five Ardjoeno- 
temples in the centre and the particularly beautiful Tjandl Bima M 
the South. There are many traces of volcanic action, such as the 
mud-spring Dringa, the Pakaraman, or “Valley of the Dead”, a 
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conically- shaped basin, 
the white bottom ofwich 
(+5 feet square) contrasts 
strangely with the walls 
from 40 to 90 feet high, 
which are covered with 
vegetation. 

The Kawa Tjandra di 
Moeka with its seething 
sulphur pools, the vol- 
canic little lake Telaga 
Leri, the richly-coloured 
Telaga Warns, and last, 
but not least, the Telaga 
T’jebong, are, next to the 
above mentioned ruins the 
most interesting points. 

There are two other ways 
of reaching the plateau of 
Dleng. 

wAHui jiiHA, nsT at nil oikms iampim 1 . From Poerworedjo by 

(TRK H00« WITR THA HfADA). (igi/j florinfe) Or tra- 

velling wagon (26 florins) to Wonosobo, a distance of 28 miles, 
thence on horseback or by small native car to Dieng (6 miles). . 

2. From D.iogjakarta by the Duteh-Indian Railway Company’s 
line via Setjang to Temanggoeng or Paraan, thence by native cart 
(IV 2 fl.) to Ngadireqjo (0 miles), the great market centre ofKoedoe- 
tobaeco, and further to Djoemprit (4000 feet) where a sanatorium 
is about to be established. Finally Dieng is reached on horseback, 
a distance of about 14 miles. There is at Dieng a small hotel, owned 
by Mr. WiEUAnn, and a pasanggiahan, both of which are good. 

Boro-Boedoer. 

For a visit to the renowned Hindoo temple of BoioBoedoer, the 
steam tram should be taken in the morning from Magelang (or 
from Djogja, which is nearer), to Moentilan-passar. A carriage (/O) 
or a dog cart (/3) can be hired from the jobmaster at the passar. 
If the conveyance is required overnight an extra charge of / 1 is made 
but it is possible to retum to Djogja or Magelang the same night. 
The coachman should be told to drive first to the Mendoct-temple. 

This ruin is situated about 11 miles from the starting point, and 
has beep restored as far as possible in the course of the past few 
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years. The building is 46 feet square, and twenty-sided, with the 
zigzag angles which are a feature of so many Javanese temples. 
The chamber itself iS' '21 feet square. Much of the temple is damaged 
and many of its decorations have disappeared, but the three large 
images standing against the inner wall have been preserved almost 
intact. In the centre is a Buddha figure, 1 1 feet high, the simplicity 
of which stands out in sharp contrast to the highly-decorated 
Bodhisatwa (sons of Buddha) images on either side, each of which 
is 8 feet high, The groups of images in high relief on the three 
largest outer walls of the temple also deserve notice. After a quarter 
of an hour’s ride, in the course of which the traveller crosses the 
ue^ bridge over the Progo and passes a small temple, now restored, 
through which a wild Kapok tree had grown, a height is gained 
just opposite the 
Boro Boedoer. On 
the top of this is a 
pasanggrahanwhere 
a fair meal and lodg- 
ing can be had. 

Here (or better still, 
at Bemarang, Mage- 
lang or Djogja) the 
traveller should buy 
a copy of Db. Oboni- 
man’s Guide io the 
Boro- Boedoer. The 

temple of Boro- 
Boedoer, built in 
the pure Buddhist 
style, was begun in 
the ninth century 
and its ruins are the- 
most remarkable of 
the many antiquit- 
ies to be found in 
Java. During the 
British occupation 
of the island the 
temple was laid 
bare, all but the 
base, by removing 
the layer of earth which had been heaped up against it, possibly 
by the last Buddha-worshippers in Java. The Boro-Boedoer 
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is not a building in tlie ordinary sense, and has no entrance. 
It is the top of a hill, artificially lowered and encircled with 
galleries built by human bands. The netbermobt step, which is 
shown in the illustration at the foot of page 77 and upon which 
a few stray images discoyered about the ruins have been placed, 
forms the upper portion of a terrace wall which is still submerged 
below the soil. This terrace is a star shaped polygon of 36 sides, 
measuring 374 feet in diameter. Below it is larger and square 
terrace, also entirely underground, while above it is another, of 
the same shape as the middle terrace, flow which it is reached 
by stairways of seven steps each. Some years ago it was discovered 
that these three terraces are of a later date than the original internal 
structure, which is of a slenderer shape, and that they have been 
constructed in order to support the latter, when it began to show 
signs of settlement. The base of the internal structure has been 
exposed in parts in order to obtain photographs of its beautiful 
bas-reliefs. These had been covered by filing earth while they 



OF tux BOEO'BOXDOPB 

were in process of completion (some of them are unfinished) and* 
are consequently in an excellent state of preservation Unfortun- 
ately it was impossible to run the nsh of leaving the base of the 
inner structure permanently exposed. The building above the 
three terraces consists of four parapeted galleries erected upon 
the internal walls of the lower gallery, and offour upper terraces, oi 
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which the three highest are of circular shape. The topmost terrace 
is crowned a large cupola (dagob) having a radius of 8(H feet. 

Not counting the first step now showing above gi'ound the Boro- 
Boedoer, from its base to the top ot the cupola, has a height of 
about 97 feet, while the base of the hill projects about 56 feet 
below the bottom step. 

Each of the galleries is distinguished by a profusion of archi* 
tecturai detail and by numerous Buddha images. Upon the parapets 
are rows of little shrines, each with three turrets, in the frieze 
of which there is a representation of Buddha in a sitting posture. 

The upper terraces -are respectively adorned with 32, 21 and 16 
open-work cupolas (dagobs) each of which also contains a Buddha 
in sitting attitude. 

The topmost cupola, when first discovered, was found to be 
bricked up entirely. It is about ll'/j feet high and rests upon a base 
10^ /a feet broad. Formerly it was surmounted by a pinnacle over 
.30 feet high, but only a small portion of this remains. The image 
within this cupola has been partly reduced to fragments; when 
excavated it was found that it had never been completely finished. 
When, forty years ago, sketches were first made of the 1604 bas- 
relief, about 980 of them were In a fair state of preservation, but 
since that time many of them have been worn away to such an 
extent as to be undistinguishable. As regards the Buddhas in the 
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Cabova: the durti of the evil iplrite itrilcisK the vail without iojtuing the Buddha)* 
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iriohee and da^oha, originally numbering 605, the proportion of 
wastage is much greater still. 

In the bottom gallei'y there is below every Buddha an identical 
representation of a man in a sitting attitude on^therside of whom 
are groups of three figures each, bearing lotus fiowers and mosquito 
fans. The other parapets aSre decorated with niches containing Buddha 
statues, and on the inside with a series of sculptures jepresenting var- 
ious incidents. Among the latter the following are of particular interest; 

Representations of the temple ; apotheosis of Buddha wor- 
shippers; a monkey caressing a buffalo; a monkey climbing 
upon the back of a buffalo; a monster (Raxasi) worshipping 
a buffalo; A Raga prince and his consort, seated upon a 
stormy sea, and receiving homage of another prince with his 
consort and suite; a Naga prince in the character of Buddha, 
seated In a desert and receiving the homage of pilgrims; 
another Naga prince and his consort, seated upon a divan 
and receiving the homage of a Brahmin; a prince offering 
presents to ladies of the nobility and others. 

The inner wall of the 



second gallery contains, 
in the upper row bas- 
relief representing scenes 
conneted with the history 
of Buddha Sakyamuni, 
from his conception to 
his Nirvana. (The repre- 
sentation of his birth is 
missing). The pictures in 
the lower row appear to 
represent the apotheosis 
of royal personages. Upon 
the outer wall of this 
gallery are representa- 
tions of scenes from the 
sacred legends of pre- 
vious incarnations of the 
Buddha. 

The third gallery wall 
contains 180 bas-reliefs 
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showing the apotheosis 
of Buddha; the fourth, 


in 80 different scenes, depicts the rewards given to kings who 
have been Buddha-worshippers, while the fifth gallery contains a 
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large nnmber of images of the Buddha and of two kings — proba- 
bly the founders of the Temple. 

All the images are seated cross-legged. Those in the three circles 
surrounding the principal cupola resemble each other. They haye 
neither a crown, a halo nor a cushion. They are supposed to represent 
the Buddha Comprehending, in the first of his five heavenly revela tions. 
The four others, each facing one ofthe cardinal points of heaven, are 
on the parapets of the galleries (the only Buddhas whicli have not yet 
been positively indentified are those of the top-gallery). All five hold 
their bands in different positions; those on the southern side repres- 
ent Buddha the Teacher, on the west the Thinker, on the North 
the Buddha who Promises, and on the East the Buddha jrho Beceives. 

Another explanation has it that the images of the lower stories 
represent the World of Desires, those on the upper terraces the 
World of Created Things, and the unfinished image in the upper 
cupola (the principal (fogofi) the formless or amorphous world, 
these three phases agreeing with the three stages by which Nirvana. 


the Eternal Sleep, is 
reached. This view 
appears to agree with 
Yzerman's discovery 
that the now buried 
has reliefs ofthe original 
base represent horrible 
tortures indicative of 
Hell. 

After inspecting the 
ruins dinner should 
be taken at the pasang 
graban, followed by a 
siesta, after which the 
sunset should be seen 
from the large cupola 
on the Temple. 

The next morning, 
after witnessing sunrise 
from the same spot, the 
Journey shoula be con- 



tinued to Djogjakaita. 


PUUUH A- lUAOF BDBO-BOT DOT B. 


^Jogjakarta. 

After a lovely drive of three hours along the broad main road, 
through villages and markets teeming with natives, we enter the 
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city of Djogjakarta, the seat of the Sultan, (Hotels Matarajm, 
Toegoe and Centrum). 

This extremely healthy city, with its temperate climate, clean 
broad roads, and beautiful club, makes an agreeable impression. 

The fort “Vredenburg", the great Kraton, enciicled by walls 
(the palace of the Sultan), and the splendid Residency with its 
many Hindoo images and sculptures, placed in a shelter in the 
lovely garden, vie with one another in attracting our attention. 

If we wish to visit His Highness the Sultan, we must present 
ourselves in the morning at the office of the Resident, who has to 
accord his permission fbr such a visit, and to inform the Sultan of 



XT.HUENt’S HOVtt At I»OB>AKASl'A. 

our request. At an appointed hour, we are introduced by the 
European Captain who commands the body-guard dragoons, to the 
Prince, who should be addressed as „To6wan Sultan”. It need hardly 
be added that not every tourist can expect to be received in' audience. 

The Kraton is situated within a wall 12 feet high by 15 feet 
wide, and more than four miles in circumference, enclosing a 
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large square filled with innumerable buildings, stieets, roads, ponds, 
canals, kampongs and gaidens It is peopled by 15 COO natives, 
who all belong to the letinue of the ( ourt, and among whom are 
found excelleQt craftsmen, especially goldsmiths. Beautiful em- 
broidery {Batik) work is also made here 



HIT VANT.IAtl<KF 01 UMBBOIDKAY (BAIIX) MO] X 

Entering by a bioad opening in tho noitli wall, we find oiuselves 
on the great Aloen-Aloen, and have on oui left tho tiger cages, 
and on our right the mosque, the (ouits of justice, and the 



aoxv ALOUI (bl^VABA) AI IMOOJAhAIllA niTIl IBnCWXD UABINOIN TBITS 

stables, whilst the Siti inggil— a square mound with twelve steps, 
covered by a roof— cuts off the square on the south side 
In order to reach the part where the Sultan resides, we have 
to go through two gates. 
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The entirely gilded pendoppo, the spacious dining hall, which bas 
accommodation for 600 guests, the yellow house, the residence of 
the Prince, opposite which stands the bouse of his principal 
wife, the house occupied by the Resident when he stays in the 
Kraton, the dwellings of the concubines, and otthe native soldiers, 
and the stables of the elephants, completely fill this part. 

A picturesque point in the Kraton is the Water Gastle. For 
half a florin, a native boy shows the way through these ruins, 



QAIIIRBIKQ DIBDS’-BIBTS AT BONOXOB 

full of beautiful spots, quaint gates, ponds half full of vegetation, 
halls partly fallen in, small subterranean passages and canals, and 
a ruinous tower 55 feet high — called the Maze. 

Prom Djogjakarta an excursion may be made to the Royal Tombs 
at Fasargede, four miles south-eastward, and, if time permits, 
to the Royal Tombs at Imigiri, on the steep western slope of the 
Groenoeng Sewoe, 'distant an hour and a halfs ride. A permit 
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from tlie Government authorities is required for these visits. For 
a description of the tombs see Groijeman's “Guide to Jogjakarta”. 

A most interesting excursion is that to the Goenoeng Sevroe 
mountains, on account of the remarkable geological formation of 
thin range, which consists of thousands of small chalk-hills. For 
this trip also, assistance is needed on the part of the Government, 
or of the planters in the locality At the southern shore of the 
island, in this neighbourhood, are the well known birds’-nest 
grottoes of Rongkob. 

Prom Djogjakarta a visit should also be paid to the extremely 
interesting temples and antiquities of Prambanara, situated within 
a mile of the small railway station of the same name. 


The Temples of Prambanan. 

Already from afar we discern, on the other side of the river 
Opak, the maiiestic ruins of the Prambanan, a temple group which 
was formerly surrounded by three walls, the innermost of which 
still protrudes above the ground. 

Between the foundations of the second and the third circular walls 
are three rows of small temples (m all 167), which formerly con- 
tained images of idols. 

Withui the innermost wall rise the ruins of eight temples placed 
opposite each other in row.s of three, with a small one at either 
side. 

The innermost of the three western temples is the chief edifice 
and contains a central apartment entered by a lobby, and having 
one smaller room on every other side with an entrance from the 
outer wall, so that the ground plot forms twenty angles. 

At the further end of the lobby are two images respectively 
representing Siva (as "Goeroe”) the Teacher, and as Kala, the 
Tiestvoyer (Time) and in the central room is a large, but broken 
image of the same Deity as the principal god (Maha-dewa). In the 
west room is found an image of Ganesa Son of Siva, and in the 
north room is the famous eight-armed image of Loro Djonggrang 
(Durga, the consort of Siva). This image is 6 feet high and the 
entire ruin is often known, after it, as 'Randi Loro Djonggrang. 
Finally, in the South room we again find Siva as Goeroe. 


1) JoiMAKASTA (Van aer Vucht, igoo, fl l.eO) Jogjakarta, (“pronouncod Yogyakarta”) 
w the correct form, but Djogjakarta, and especially its abbreviation DjogJa<]>iokja) 
We 80 Qonunonly used that they have bean leitaineS here. 
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Special attention should be paid to the splendid female images 
on tbe walls, and on the steps of the west side. These represent 
spirits that have appeared to Buddha. 

The magnificent, completely finished series of bas-reliefs ot the 
corridors show a succession of scenes illustrative of Hindoo Mythol- 
ogy. They have been described in detail in Da. Gbonbman's work 
“Tiandi Parambanan” from which, along with J. W. IJ2kbman’s 
“Description of the Ancient Remains on the borders of the Resid- 
encies of Soerakarta and Djogdjakarta” we have drawn the partic- 
ulars given in the above brief synopsis. 

In the southern temple of this group lies a pai-ticularly beauti- 



ful four-armed Brahma 
broken in pieces, whilst 
three smaller Brahmas 
stand loose upon the 
floor. 

Tn the north temple, 
resembling the south 
one in all respects, 
also stood a beautiful 
Vishnu image, between 
three other images, the 
mnn-lion, the Vishnu, 
with his Sakti Lakshmi, 
and the Wamana-awa- 
tara. 

Of the three opposite 
temples, the middle one 
is also the largest. In 
the inner compartment, 
we see the Nandi, Siva’s 
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bull, also Surja, the Sun 
god, in a chariot di-awn 


by seven horses, and on the right Tjandra the Moon god in a chariot 


with ten horses. 


Next to the destroyed north intermediate temple, sits the Doerga 
image, two feet higli. and several hewn out stones show the former 


decoration of the outer walls Prom heie. having followed the 
border road between SoerakartaandDjogjakarta, and passed through 
the dbsa Kloerak. we turn to the right, and have before us the 
TJandi Jjoemhmg, of which the chief temple iti a square, surrounded 
by sixteen smaller buildings, coutaliib fine has reliefs ropresontiTig 
life-sized figures of men and women. 
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Continuing our vralk in a northerly direction, we pass the 
ruined outer temple, Tjandi Boebrah, and reach the famous 
“Thousand temples,’* 'J^andi Shooe. These ruins consist of a large 
inner temple, surrounded by lour rows of 210 smaller ones. 

The earthquake of 1867 caused the roof of the principal temple 
to fall in, but the rich decorations of the outer walls were not 
entirely destroyed. 

Pour roads, marked by giant images of kneeling watchmen, lead 
to the four entrances In the row of side temples there are still 
about thirty Buddha images to be seen upon or near their original 
places. 

Four temples, placed at some distance from the watchmen- 
images are entirely destroyed. On the north side of Tjandi S^woe, 
striking into the east road and at the end deflecting towards 
the north, we have on our right the ruins of Tjandi Plaosm, 
containing two temples within a single walled enclosure. 

On the outer circular wall of the north temple, we see two 
kneeling images of guardians in stone. Every temple has three 
compartments with a few line Buddha images. 

The buildings inside the second circular wall form three rows 
of shrines— 60 in all— each one of which formerly contained an 
dmage of Buddha. 

Upon an elevated terrace near the northern outer temple, we 
llnd 22 more images, and on a similar terrace near the southern 
temple a farther throe. 

Between the smaller tempels many images are also to be found.' 

Crossing the railway, we reach, by turning to the right, on a 
Hidepath, Tjandi Kalmgan, surrounded by a circular wall, which 
has for the greater part been destroyed. Prom here a small path 
leads southwards, right up the steep and bare mountain slope, past 
two grottoes, to the ruins of an ancient Mataram royal palace. 

If we get out at the stopping-place Kalasan, and follow the 
road to Soerakarta, we arrive at the Tjandi Kali Bening, a beautiful 
building, at present deserted, surrounded by a corridor, partly 
destroyed. 

Above the opening of the door sits the goddess Sri, upon a 
lotus-shaped cushion, and a gigantic Kala head constitutes the 
principal feature of the centrepiece of the south gable. Three 
rooms inclose the central apartment, just as is the case at the 
Tjandi Loro-Djonggrang. 

Keturning to the main road and following it for a short distance 
we observe on the left the ruin of Tjandi Sari, with its two 
richly decorated storeys. 
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So«rakarta. 

Having resumed our places in the train, we go through the 
extensive rice-flelds, covered with large kampongs, which cling to 
the foot of the gently sloping Merapi. On our right, we have a view 
of the sharp ridges and the rocks heaped up in the form of terraces, 
of the bare southern mountains. 

Arriving at Soerakarta, we must hire a carriage to take us to 
the H6tel Slier — the best in the town — as the distance from 
the station to the centre of the residence of the Soesoehoenan 
(native Prince), is rather great. The residence of that ruler, in- 
habited by 10.000 people and surrounded by high white walls, the 
“dalem” (palacej of Prince Manskoe Nboobo, the dwellings of the 



KHTSAHCI! To THT KATATIAS STSIUliNt'K (It TIIV (tOvnNOB). 

tlolo Court dignitaries, the extensive avenues of tamarind-trees, 
the little fortress “Vastenburg” and the European and Chinese 
quartera, impart to Soerakarta a very pictaresque^ appearance, the 
like of which is not to he met with anywhere else in the Dutch 
Indies. 

In order to obtain a peep inside the Eraton, still more interesting 
than the one at Djogjakarta, it is also necessary to call in the 
assistance of the Hesident. 

If we chance to be on the spot during the great Court festivals 
31st August (birthday of the Queen of the Netherlands), New 
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Year’s Day, or the Poeasa (April-May, fasting-time of the Moham- 
medans), we may witness very peculiar court- ceremonies, unique 
in their way, including the dancing of the "bedaja's” (the Soesoe- 
hoenan’s dancing-girls) and all the bustle and,pomp incident to 
the ancient customs that govern these festivities. 

For it must be borne in mind that at Soerakarta we are in the 
heart of the ancient kingdom of Mataram, a spot swarming with 
thousands of functionaries and hangers-on of the court, where all 
tanks of the Javanese nobility feel at home and drive about in 
their carriages, and where it js still possible to obtain an impression 
of what Javanese life was like before Dutch power broke the 
despotism of the native Sultans. 

Historical Note on Central-Java. 

In 1628—9 the prince of the mighty Javanese kingdom of 
Mataram tried in vain to drive the Dutch merchants out of Batavia, 
which they had founded in 1618. Nor did he meet with greater 
success in 1660, in alliance with the Prince of Macassar. Fifteen 
years later his successor called in the assistance of the Dutch 
Indian Company against the same Macassarese, and gave the Com- 
pany liberty, to build factories (trading-houses). When he died, 
fleeing from his persecutors, it was the Dutch Governor Oeneral 
who appointed a new Sultan. 

After the latter’s death in 1703, the Dutch-Indian Company placed 
a prince upon the throne for whom it had to light a sanguinary 
campaign against his enemies, who contested his right to reign. 

After renewed wars, the ruler of Mataram and the founder of 
Soerakarta was compelled, in 1743, to swear allegiance to the 
Dutch Company. He resigned to it the whole of the North Coast, 
and on his deathbed bequeathed to the Dutch Company his entire 
realm, which was then distracted by the rebellion of his brother. 
His blind son, nine years old, was placed upon the throne, and, 
after a long war, the rebellious brother was appointed feudatory 
Sultan of West Mataram, i.e. Djogjakarta. 

A few years later the Company was called upon to settle a 
quarrel between these two parts of the divided kingdom, and in 
1 810 Governor-General Dabndkls marched against Djogjakarta, which 
had refused to submit to his demands. The Sultan was deposed 
and succeeded by his son, and had to pay a fine of 400.000. florins, 
whilst the ruler of Soerakarta had to resign the shore duties. 

It is, therefore, easily to be understood that the assistance given 
by the Sultans to the Dutch on the occasion if the English invasion 
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of 1811 was very lukowarm. Yet they soon rebelled against these 
new rulers, who advanced against the prince's territories, bridled 
the power of the princes still more, and set up Faeox-Alau at 
Djogjakarta, as a prince independent of the Court. Therefore the 
Native princes saw with pleasure the return to Java, in 1816, of 
thoir old Dutch masters, hoping now to regain their dwindled 
power and prestige. The rebellion of Dipo Nkgobo (an illegitimate 
son of the Multan of Djogjakarta who had died in 1814), which 
broke out in 1825, caused, however, a war in Mid-Java that taxed 
for five years all the strength of the Dutch (Government, but which 
ended with the fali of the rebellious prince, and a fresh diminution 
of the territory of the two Sultans. Bearing all this in mind, we 
are better enabled to form an idea of the pride of these princes, 
whose ancestors reigned over the whole of Java, of the decline 
that everywhere shines through the splendour which they still 
try to exliibit, and of the tenacity wherewith they maintain old 
customs and tho paying of homage, although their territory has 
been reduced to so small a compass and they have lost their 
independence. In what has been said above, wo also find the 
cause of the pride of the impoverished aristocracy, who lived on 
the favours and gifts of their princes; of the aristocratic type of 
these centuries-old families, and of the poverty and timidity 
of the lower classes, who for hundreds of years willingly sub- 
mitted to the petty tyiamiies of their lords and masters, and. 
purely from old tradition, still worship their princes and obey 
their aatellite.s. 




As a rule, the steamer leaves Semarang towards evening. The 
small hai‘bour steamer does not run in the afternoon, therefore we 
are obliged to return to the vessel in a tambangan (sailing-boat). 

The rays of the setting sun are then gilding the summits of the 
Moeria mountains, and next morning, on going on deck, we discern 
the beautiful chain of tho Ooenoeng Lasem, an extinct volcano. 

After that, the coast-line diminishes in height, and the single 
mountain-tops change into table-shaped plateaus with steep, fan- 
tastic borders, “as mesas de Tuban”, as the Portuguese sailors 
christened them. The Dutch sailors called them “the coffim of 
Jbeban”, which, though more lugubrious, is also more to the point. 


Soon afterwards, the coast line of Madpera beccni^s rWle. 
is also a range of low mountain pkt^us, separal^d b7 steep sMr^ 
like creyices. Tbe coffins of Toeban belong .to the chalk mountains 
of Bembang, whilst the island of Madoera appears to the eye as 
a continuation of this piateau-shaped highland." 

Sight between the two, the coast-line yislbly turns inland; the, 
highland retreats far south, where rises on the horizon the chain 
of peaks of the Ardioeno, with its promontory the Penanggoengan. 

This seeming gulf is in reality the , delta of the Solo river, whose 
slimy waters make a dirty yejlow, sharply-deflned patch, stretching far 
out into the blue sea. At the margin of this discolouration we 
see a light-ship at anchor, which signals with balls and cones the 
depth of the gully in the “ Westgat.” Soon afterwards, the high 
white lighthouse of Soerabaja becomes visible in the south- 
east. In charge of a pilot, we enter the very .shallow straits of 
Madoera. 

At first, the two shores are far apart, but fartheron wehugthe 
coast of the island of Madoera, beautifully covered with vegetation, 
and pass numerous fishermen > kampongs. built right out into the 
water, in front of which the^ small proas with their wliite sails 
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nte iwisttjg on tho grey water like so many flocks of sea gulls, 
glisteniuf^ in tlie irays of the sun. 

In frond of us, where the strait turns eastward, on the shore of 
Java, tho little ooasting-plare of Qriaaee (Oreeik) appears to the eye, 
like a small hatch of red-painted roofs, behind which rises a chain 
of .plctuiasque hills. Ooming nearer, we observe the slipways of 
shipyards. During the West Monsoon season, numbers of coders 
oengregate in this well protected harbour. 

Now the steamers and sailing-vessels In the roads of Soera- 
bSja become visible; masts and the uniform tops of ahight^emara 
avenue indicate the position of the docks and navy-yard. Other- 
wise we see nothing of the town but the roofs of a few sheds. 
Nevertheless the view of the harbour in clear weather is beautifuJ 
and animated. The broad sheet of water of the strait, dotted with 
the high hulls of the vessels, between which numerous tambangans 
and fishing-smacks appear to be scattered, is bordered by the green 
and brown terraces of Madoera, the swamps between Grissee and 
Soerabaja, scarcely visible above the water, and the blue chain of 
mountains rising in the background. 

Anchoring in close proximity to the white guardship, we have 
before us the Oedjong (pier), bordered on the west by the mouth 
of the harbour proper, and on the east by the entrance to the 
dockyard, protected by a coast battery. 

Between the two, a swampy headland stretches into the sea. 
on which, in the midst of some plantation, the Navy Club js 
situated, quaintly christened '‘Modderlust" (mud delight). 

Disembarkation takes place by means of tambangans. These 
proahs meet the steamer far from shore, and board her with hooks 
while she is going at full speed. 




Soerabaja is the second city and the principal commercial centre 
of Java (160.0(X) inhabitants). It is the capital of the Besidency of 
the same name, the headquarters of the Military Command of 
Bast Java, and possesses a dockyard and gun shops. 

Abbival -m THB BOADSTBAD. Landing by means of tambavgam 
(charge / l.— and / 1.60). 

Ombibushs belonging to the various hotels on the quay. 

SxxAii TSAKS to the upper town. 
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CABBiAflas. I'or persona, sEune cbarge tm at 
Batavia. Pair horse fonr-vrhasled carries ikosonas) 
/ 1,— and / 1.30 an hour. 

Post aso TxziSsaArfi Ofs'icie, seemap. 

Tslifbons 
oFFioK, seemap. 

BAtLWAT 
STATIONS. Chief 
station near 
the Poet Office. 

Qoebeng Sta- 
tion is within 
easier reach of 
persons staying 
in the Upper 
Town. 

Railway Oommonioations (1) To Sidoardio, Bangil, Lawang, Malang. 

(2) To Sldoardjo, Bangil, Pasoeroean, Probollnggo, Djember, Bon- 
dowoso, Sitoebondo, Panaroekan, Loemadjang, Pasirlan and 
Banjoewangi. 

(3) To Kertosono, Kediri and Blitar. 

(4) To Mo(ljokerto,Djogjakarta,Poerworedjo, Tiilatjap and Batavia. 
Hotbls. Slmpang, on the Simpang Boad. 

Wynveld, on the Djalan Embong Malang. 

Des Indes, in the old Town 

Van Vloten, at Simpang. 

Cap^ Bestaubants. Grimm. 

Hellendoorn. 

Beer-hall, Oei Moo Liem. 

EntbbtainmiiNtb. “de Club”. 

Concordia. 

Theatre. 

On arriving at the Ouatom House, we can go by carriage, steamtram, 
or tambangan to the town. First, however, the traveller must pass 
the Customs. The examination is not a rigorous one, but fire arms 
and cartridges are impounded, and are therefore best left behind. 

For anyone who has much luggage, the tambangan is the most 
preferable moans of conveyance. The steam-tram goes only once 
every three-quarters of an hour. Four-wheeled conveyances, with 
two horses, are called “Kosongs". They are almost as cheap- as 
two-wheeled with one horse, and more comfortable. The road leads 
along the prefectly straight harbour canal, which forms the mouth 
of the Kali Has. On the left side, the road is first lined by the 
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beautiful houses and buildings, belonging to tbe dockyards, and 
further on with a row of low, ugly, and irregular terrace'houses, 
many of which are used as lodging houses for sailors, and small 
ship-chandlers’ shops, the whole reminding us very much of some 
Sluropean seaport place. A little farther on we meet with several 
warehouses, whilst in the canal, many JIadoerese proas attract 
our attention because of their peculiar rudders and their gorgeously 
painted and decorated prows and stems. 

Turning round the corner, we behold a large, old-fashioned, 
beautifully-shaded fort, known as “Prina Hendrik”, which, however, 
is no more in use. After this, there are again long rows of ware- 
houses on both banks, and we see a typical Dutch drawbridge. Tlio 
number of boats of different sizes and shapes on the river, and 
the bustle on tbe quay, keep increasing. 

Here the road leaves the river, makes two sharp turns and 
brings us suddenly into a narrow street, full of Chinese shops and 
bazars, where the traffic becomes congested. 

At the top this street widens into a small square, on tbe right 
side of which is the well known “Pasar geiap”, a busy covered 
market place. 
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The square leads into a very broad street with Chinese and 
European shops and offices. Going to the right, we come to a wide 
bridge called the “red bridge” or “DJambokm mdrah”, whence 
we again observe the river, but this time wider and almost entirely 
blocked up by freight barges. On the water and along the quays 
great bustle prevails. If eat rowing-boats and canoes may be seen 
shooting in and out between clumsy, highly-laden freight barges. 
Sapis (bullocks) and ponies are pulling loaded carts and wagons 
along the broad highway, innumerable coolies are carrying heavy 
loads on “pikolam/', sloping carrying poles, made of tough wood or 
bamboo. Chinese and Javanese, Europeans and Arabs, citizens. 
Bailors, and soldiers, mingle hero together. 

The broad quay ..on the left bank is called the “Willem's quay’’; 
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the higli but ugly buildings we see there serve as Government 
offices Court-house, raorchant.s’ cffliios, etc. Opposite the bridge we 
notice another square, where the Giovernmont Bonded Warehouses, 
called the -Groote Boom", have their main entrance. 

Piles of merchandise give an idea of the enormous trade that is 
done here. At the end of the quay, in a detached building two 
storeys high, right on the river, are the offices of the Boyai Packet 
Conipaiiy. Here the road leaves the river again, and leads through 
11 somewhat narrow and irregular street, with a few shops and 
dwelling-Iiouses, with which it runs parallel. 

Soerabaja compares unfavourably with other Dutch Bast Indian 
towns on account of the greater part of the dwelling-houses ‘hot 
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being detached, and eurrounded by beautifciUy shaded grounds, but 
built close together, and bordering on the streets. Besides this, 
the offices, warehouses, stores, shops, and dwellinghouses, European, 
Arab, and native, are all jumbled up together; and the line of 
demarcation between the lower or mercantile and the upper or 
European part of the town is more difficult to trace than in Batavia 
or Semarang, 

This may give to Soerabaja a livelier and more European cha- 
racter, but it makes it at the same time dirtier, more oppressive, 
and less desirable to live in. Next to the finest private houses 
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we find little tumble-down native shops (“Warmigs") or Chinese 
hovels. As there is no room for shady trees in many of the streets, 
the hot midday sun is given full play on the dusty roads and dirty 
white houses. Once past the Concordia Club, the outward appea- 
rance of the town gets a little better. Here we come upon a broad 
cross way, that to the left leads to tho station, and to the right 
past the “Hoogere Burgerschool” (the secondary school) to the 
Alomi-AUmi, on which there is a beautiful mosque. Before us, the 
road has the appearance of an avenue of tjemara-trees, on the 
right side of which there is a small park called the Stadstum (City 
Garden), where military concerts are given twice a week, and at 
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the end, a small square, where a beautiful building Is situated. 
This is the Grimm ReatauraiU, one of the finest oafds in the 
whole of the Dutch-Indies. Close to it is the Cafd-restaurant 
HBH.BND00BN, equally well pateonised. At this point the main 
artery divides itself into two streets, the right' one of wioh leads 
to another small square, where a needle is placed in honour 
of the Ked Cross Hospital soldier Von BultzinqslOwbn, who 
distinguished himself in Atgeh. Here also is the Beer-Hall of 
Oei Moo Liem. Keeping to the left of the monument we get 
close along the river, that looks very picturesque from this 
point, into the better shaded and more spaciously-built quarters 
called Toentoengan and Slmpang, on the left of which lies 
the Simpang road, with the well-built Government House, the' 
Hospital, and Bbink- 
man’s Simpang-Hdtel. 

In the Embong-Malang 
road to the right, 

18 the Wilnveld-Hatel, 
and upon the spot 
where the three roads 
meet, a beautiful club 
is built. 

Many spacioUs buil- 
dings are found at the 
riverside here, consti- 
tuting the Genteng 
quarter. At the end of 
the fine Simpang lane 
we reach the Kali 
bridge, leading to the 
small suburb of Goe- 
beng, where there is 
a busy railway station. 

Immediately above this bridge a remarkable piece of engineering 
work may be seen on the river, viz. the Goebeng sluice, with lock 
for the shipping. This is a sluice with a series of detachable beams 
which can be removed as the water above the sluice rises Sometimes 
the beams are placed vertically, as here, sometimes horizontally. 
When the bulk of the water of the Brantas river was diverged into 
the branch known as the Porong, m order to prevent the silting-up 
of the roadstead of Soerabaja, it was found necessary to erect 
sluices in the lower course of the northern branch so as to 
increase its depth for the benefit of the shipping as well as for 
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the irrigation of the northern portion of the delta, for which this 
branch must yield the needful water. 

Soerabaja cannot boast of many places worth 'visiting. The cli- 
mate is not exactly unhealthy, though yery hot. The new water- 
Biipply, for which mams were laid a few years ago from the Kasn- 
spi:ingB on the slope of the Ardjoeno, has been a great boon. The 
W^nveld and Simpaiig hotels are both good, but as they are nearly 
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always full it is advisable to order one’s room in advance. At the 
Wynveld a room should be booked on the upper floor if possible, 
as such rooms (which are rare in the Dutch ndios), are the most 
wholesome. From Soerabaja excui"sions can be made in various 
directions and as the town itself has something cosy about it, 
a stay of a couple of days is advisable. 

EXCURSIONS FROM SOERABAJA 

To the Sanatoria and the Tengger Mountains. 

Leave Soerabaja, (Goeboeng station) by the first express train 
in the morning for Pasaroean. At the last named station the 
representative of the Tosari sanatorium is in attendance, and will 
assist during the continuation of the journey to Poespo, for 
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which carts are available. H Is desirable to wire to the represen* 
tative iu advance, in order that arranRements may be made to 
have good horses or tandoes (palanquins) in readiness at Poespo. 

The railway journey leads through the province of Sidoardjo, the 
delta of the Kali Brantaa, situated between its two mouths: the 
KcUi Mas or Soerabaja-river. and the Kali Forong, 

Although the country lies very low, yet it affords a pleasant 
relief to the eye, with its fields of sugar-cane, its sawaha, and 
its dessas. It is well populated; we drive frequently close to the 
main road, along which extend thickly-shaded kampongs, and where 
there is a great bustlo of pedestrians and cai'ts. A stranger is 
particularly struck by the peculiar shape of the East-Java^j'i/car peer, 
a long cart on springs, without seats, and having a little door 
behind. 

Near the second halting-place, Wonokromo, we pass a large outlet 
canal (jbandjir) of the Kali Mas, with a sluice with horizontal 
beams, and we observe that the main road crosses the river by means 
of a wooden bridge. Close by are petroleum wells belonging to the 
Dordrecht Petroleum Company. In many places of the Brantas- 
deltas mineral oils well-up to thp surface. Many mineral water and 
mud wells, e.g, the Kalanganjar and Poeloengan', are also to be 
found in this neighbourhood. 

A mile and a half or so above the station aro the Qoenoeng 
Sari sluices, built like those at Goebeng, and serving a similar 
purpose. 

At Sidoardj'o-Stations the railroad divides into two branches, the 
right one of which leads to Modjokerto, and the left to Bangil. 

Porojiflf-Station, just before the bridge over the Kali Forong, the 
most southern branch of the delta of the Brantas. Here the land 
gets more hilly, and the road leads eastward. 

At Banpif-Station, the line branches off to the Bast-Provinces 
and Malang. 

We next pass the Elver Bangil and, to the left, obtain a view 
of the sea (Gulf of Madoera). 

Pasoeroean is the capital of the residency of that name, and is 
a seaport town. Formerly it was the principal mercantile place 
of the whole of Bast Java, but lately it has gone down in 
consequence of Soerabaja having improved her railway communi- 
cations. Splendid private houses and large merchants’-offices along 
the quays, which are almost deserted now, still bear -witness 
to former prosperity. 

The very large and stately club, built in a kind of, Greek 
renaissance style, is well worth seeing. 
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The Mariiie'H6tel and the Hotel Boudriot are both large and 
fairly good. 

A walk along the quay to the “Boom” is highly to be recommended ; 
here a nice view is to be obtained across the river and along the 
coastlaiid: fishermen’s kampongs, half submerged in water, the 
swampy sea-coast with many tambaJa (fish-ponds), and the road- 
stead in the distance. 

A curiosity in the neighbourhood of Pasoeroean, is Banjoe Biroe, 
or the blue water, a natural bathing-place, with a stone-built 
bathing establishment. It is reached from Fasaroean by car, along 
the high road, for ./ 2.b0, in about an hour. It is also possible to 
go by steam-tram to Winongan, but after that 1/2 or i hour’s 
rido in a ear is necessai’y. A so-called holy stone attracts many 
pilgrims to this spot, where they offer their flowers and little 
“pajongs” (paper sunshades) amidst the burning of incense. A few 
Hindoo remains ornament the neighbourhood of the deep-blue lake, 
which is surrounded by a grove of gigantic trees that are swarming 
With half-tame monkeys. In the water, many large fish are dis- 
porting themselves. 

The drive from Pasoeroean to Pasrepan carries us at first through 
a plain along beautiful broad roads, shaded by tamarind and djati 
trees. The district is well-csultivated and populated. 

Pasrepan is reached via Oondang-wetan, whore there is a busy 
market-place. Here we have to change cars, after which we ascend 
the mountain, step by step, as far as Poespo. Soon we observe 
the change of vegetation in wild as well as in cultivated plants. 
Among the first, we begin to notice flowering herbs of a decided 
European character and, by their side, tropical tree-ferns. 

Poeapo possesses a branch of the Sanatorium at Tosari. Prom 
here to Tosari leads a new, broad road, which is practicable alike 
for horses and palanquins, and, if need be, also for carts. This 
road, rich in scenery, can easily be traversed by good walkers. 
Horse to Tosari, / 2.—, sedan-chair / 3.60; distance 2i hours The 
nearer we get to Tosari, the scarcer the high forest trees become; 
the forest gradually gives why to fields, where only a few tgemara- 
trees icaauariwae) are scattered. 

In these fields European vegetables are cultivated, especially 
potatoes, cabbages, maize, and onions. These and the tjemara- trees 
together give to tlie Tengger-landscape a peculiar bare European 
character, quite unlike that of the Preanger volcanoes. Here we 
can let our eyes range undisturbed, left and right, over the numer- 
ous sharp edged ridges and deeply cleft ravines, that, descending 
from the long, straight, uppermost border of the Tender-mass, 
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radiate in all directions, and the steep flanks of ’which are clothed, 
as it were, in a kind of patch’work counterpane, with tints of green, 
yellow, and brown, so that one imagines seeing a relief-map 
executed in various coldurs. , 

If you are fortunate enough to visit Tosari when the Bromo- 
crater is active, you will sea suddenly, and every now and tlien, 
fantastic, dense, dark-grey clouds rise above the summit of the 
mountains, moving slowly like an apparition, and then steadily 
spreading into many curling peaks, which resemble huge masses 
of dirty wadding. When at last they manage to get free from the 
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mountain edge, they assume the most periiliar deceptive appear- 
ances, and float slowly away toward the west, whilst some fine 
oblique streaks at the bottom indicate the volcanic rain of ashes 
discharged from the cloud of smokp. The dull roaring which accom- 
panies these periodical eruptions may often be heard. 

Tosari (5776 feet) is the highest health resort of Java, famous for its 
cool, and at the same time dry mountain-climate, which- makes it 
especially suitable for the cure of malaria and nervous complaints. 
It lies on a small promontory of the Tengger-iidges, has been 
greatly extended of late, and now contains 80 rooms, chiefly con- 
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atructed on tlie pavilion-system; -with dining-, drawing-, reading- and 
billiai'd-rooinfe, skiltle-and shooting-alleys and lawns for croquet and 
tennis. The director is a qualified medical man. The garden is 
always fall of splendid roses, heliotrope* mignonette, and other 
European flowers. 

Prom the balcony outside the conveiBation-room,oneoffhe most 
magnificent views of East-Java may be obtained. Right before us 
lie the Straits of Madoera, bordered on the south and west by the 
continent of Java The lowland, with its numerous fishing ponds 
and rice-fields, covered with water, shines and sparklosjust like the 
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smooth surface of tlie sea itself, which gives one the impression of 
the water everywhere penetrating into the very heart of the land. 
The island of Madoera opposite is only distinctly visible in clear 
west monsoon weather. To the left, from the north to the south, 
we observe three montains, viz. the sugar loaf shaped Fenang- 
goengan, the Ardjoeno with five, and the Kawi with three summits. 
Between the two last the Lawoe (the most distant), the Wills 
and the Kloet may be seen in clear weather. Just behind the 
Ardjoeno one sees the ridges of the Andjosmoro. 
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All round Tosari are seen kampongs on the projecting edges of 
the mountain ridges, with pecuUarly ehaped houses These are the 
dwelling-places of the Tenggerese, a tribe of Javanese that has 
remained true to its old, half Brahman, halfPdgan religion. On the 
spreading of Islam, and the downfall of the realm of Madjapahit, 
they retreated to these mountain ridges, which at those times 
were hardly accessible, and where they managed to hold their 
ground in spite of all difficulties. The Tenggerese, though kind and 
honest, are a rather unintelligent and uncultured race. The stiff 
etiquette of the Javanese is unknown to them, and they are free 
and familiar in their manners towards strangers. In the surrounding 
districts of Tosari, this familiarity has, through the conduct of visitors 
themselves, changed into downright impudence and covetousness. 

They dwell en famiMe, in large, oblong square house without windows 
and with only one door. The long side of the house invariably 
faces the crater of the Bromo, which they worship. The passages 
between the houses are very clean, though the interior is anything 
but so, nor are the inhabitants themselves, who, in consequence 
of the cool climate and the scarcity of water, seldom or ever bathe. 
They occupy themselves in cultivating vegetables, and they till 
their fields with great care and industry, even along the slopes 
'of the steepest mountains. Consequently, they have almost entirely 
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stripped, tbe Tengger of its original forest, leaving only liere and 
tbere a single ijjemara-tree for the neccessary fuel. 

A natural consequence of this is that the water runs away too 
quickly, which, with the dryness of the climate of East-Java, 
causes lack of water. Whilst formerly the houses were compactly 
built of various and beautiful kinds of wood, few of the newer 
dwellings have anything but bamboo roofs and wails and even 
this material the Tenggerese have to drag with the greatest diffi- 
culty from the ravines, along steep and hewn out mountain paths. 
The Tenggerese do not cultivate rice, being forbidden to do so by 
a tradition dating from the time of their retreat before the Mahom- 
edans. They bring their - vegetables down to the plain on strong 
little mountain ponies. The whole of East-Java is provided with 
vegetables from the Tengger. 

Visitors to Tosari, particularly those who have already passed 
some time in the tropics, are warned to be very careful in bathing 
for the first time in the cold mountain water of Java, as it is apt 
to cause dangerous catarrhs. They should also be on their guard 
against being too thinly clad, and sleeping under insufficient 
coverings at night. 

The table at the sanatorium is excellent, and provided with 
various European dishes, vegetables, and fruits, whilst care is 
taken that there are always good guides, horses and supplies at 
band to accompany visitors on their excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood. Whereas formerly space was very limited, they have 
managed, In the last years, by digging out embankments, to lay 
out a promenade with pavilions. 

A little higher than the Hotel Tosari is the air-cure institution 
Hdtei Tengger (5980 feet). This hotel, of which Mr. J. Elpferich is 
tlte proprietor, lies on a plateau and is surrounded from three sides 
by high mountains, so that one is protected from gusts of wind. 
It is the nearest to the Bromo. 


EXCURSIONS PROM TOSARI. 


To the Bromo over tbe Moenggal-PAss. 

The best thing to do is to start early in the mortiing, if possible, 
before sunrise. You can go on horseback or in a palanquin: the 
first is preferable. It is possible, but very fatiguing, to walk there 
and back. It is in any case very advisable to take a horse, and to wear 
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a large bat, gloves, and a gauze veil over the fhce, In order to 
prevent your skin from being scorched. 

The road gradually ascends, bordered by plots of cabbage, potato, 
onion, and maize, varied by young tjemarat rees. planted by order 
of the Department of Forestry, to make good ’'to some degree the 
de-forestation of tlie Tengger. 

The monotony of the fields of vegetables is somewhat releved 
by the profusion of flowering herbs and -wild plants that fringe 
the road, exhibiting lovely variations of colour between tlie fields. 

If it be remarkable in Itself to see in the Dutch East Indies so 
many different blooming shrubs together, still more surprising is it to 
observe the similarity with European mountain plants - the so-called 
Alpine character, of this flora. Among the plants may be noticed 
wolfs milk mint, blackberries, rhododendrons, chamomile, dandelion, 
buttercups, wood violets, valerian, edelweiss, wild mignonette, 
strawberries, brambles, stinging-nettles, forget-me-not, sorrel, etc., 
reminding us strongly of the European mountain plants. Rape- 
seed, wild buckwheat, fennel, carrots, peaches and grapes, which 
also occur hero in a wild state, but have been, no doubt, imported 
by the colonists, also remind us of Eprope. Especially when a 
sudden mist hides the prospect, the solitary pedestrian, only just 
before suffering from the intense heat of the sun, but now shive- 
ring from cold, and observing nothing around him but sombre 
greyish green pines, irom which grey mosses hang down like 
beards thickly covered with hoar-frost, may fancy himself trans- 
ported to the European mountains. 
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Half-way to the Hoenggai-Pass a magnificent perspective is opened 
out to us in the south. There we- see a volcanic peak, the Semiroe, 
standing in all its nakedness, and basking in the yellow glowing 
rays of the morning sun. It appears as if painted in vivid colours 
against the beautifhl blue expanse, rising from an irregularly 
planted girdle of olivegreen tjemara-woods. From time to time a 
white cloud of smoke ascends from the west side, similar in 
shape and movement to the clouds of the Bromo. 

The Semdroe is the highest volcano of Java (11950 feet). The 
ascent is described in the following pages. 

After a journey of about two hours we reach the Moenggal-Paas. 
Here the road divides into two branches, the left one of which 
loads for a short time up a steep path, to a small plateau, on 
which stands a little hut. On the top, suddenly, and quite unex- 
pectedly, an overwhelmingly beautiful spectacle Is revealed to the 
astouisiied eye of the traveller. This is the prospect over the 
Zandeee (sea of sand), with its volcanoes, Batok, Bromo, and Wido- 
darbn. Standing on the edge of a steep precipice, we see below us 
in the valley an extensive lake, almost as smooth as a mirror, 
which, however, is not filled with water, but with a yellowish- 
grey desert sand. Prom out of this sandy plain rise three different 
mountains; first the Batok, a greyishturban, with radiating ribs 
and curves, scalloped bases, and a softly indented, flat top, so 
regularly shaped that we might fancy it had been newly turned 
out of a gigantic pudding mould. 

Prom behind the Batok partly obscured by t. a murky, iaut- 
astically-carved ridge is still to bo soon, which evidently encloses 
a deep cave, as a portion of the steep, precipitous, and pitch-dark 
interior can yet be observed, set off against the green declivity of 
the Batok. This is the furnace of the crater Bromo, from which 
emerge clouds varying in hue and size according to the activity 
of the volcano, from slender columns of white blue vapour, to huge 
masses of black smoke. 

To our right these ashy, grey, bare, mountain ridges border on 
similarly-shaped verdant ribs radiating downwards from a ridge 
gradually rising to the west. This is the north crater-wall of the 
Widodaren. 

Behind and almost entirely hidden by this triple mountain 
complex standing in the sandy plain, we observe a high steep 
wall rising with an irregular border. This is the Idir-Ider. To 
the left (east) this border wall of the sand-sea suddenly slopes 
down into a much lower and perfectly straight bulwark, which 
reminds one of a dyke wrought by human hands, running perpend- 
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ioularly with the Id^r-Id^, and connecting It with the ICoenggal, 
the north ridge upon which the traveller is standing. The latter 
wall, we see, extend^ in a fantastic and declivitous manner right 
and left. To the right, by means of lower hill ranges, it connects 
with the south-west border of the Wldodarert. To the left, (East) 
it rises with a row of continually rising tops, to the Vmtandjadn 
(BOCO feet) and the Argawoelau, which obstruct the prospect on 
that side. The Idhr-Ider also reaches its highest point close above 
the connecting dyke towards the east, called Ooenoeng Poendak 
Lemboe (= shoulder of the ox, 8660 feet). The dyke itself is called 
the Tjemara-Lawang, or the G-ate of the Spirits. 

Right across it, an extensive view is obtained. In bright weather 
we can see the serrated edge of the Jang-mountain and the clean 
cone of the Lamoiigan, which is always smoking. To the south, 
of course, is tho msyestic cone of the Senierott; thus there ai'e three 
working volcanoes close to each other. The formation of the 
landscape is explained as follows; — 

The sand-sea, is the bottom of the gigantic crater of a no less 
gigantic volcano, the Tengger. This crater forms a circle, of which, 
in the north-east a segment has been cut away. The rounded 
.sides form on the north the Moenggal, and on the south the 
ldbr-ld6r. The N'orth-eastern side of the crater is much the lowest, 
probably as tho result of an eruption which caused the mountain 
to split to the very foot and allowed the mud and lava to run 
from that side of the crater through the gap into the valley, for 
the high north and south walls (Moenggal and Ider-Ider) stretch 
far away in a north-easterly direction, past the sand-sea, along 
the whole mountain slope, like the gi'adually decreasing side walls 
of a mountain rift. This rift is the valley of the Kali-Bates. 

When the working of this giant crater had decreased, or entirely 
ceased, four new craters formed in its interior. 

Three of these are situated upon the longitudinal diameter o, 
the sand-sea in the shape of circles whose walls impinge upon 
each other, either internally or externally, and they have probably 
been formed in succession ; the Widodarbn, the Girl (which, from 
the north, is hidden hy the first-named) and the Bromo. The 
fourth, the Batok, lies north of the great eruption cleft, and is 
separate and intact. South-east of the Giri is the Goenoeng Kem- 
hang, a fifth and smaller centre of eruption, which appears to 
be the highest point of the Widodaren. i) The crater floors of the 


1) [See. Fesnen a ihe Volcancef, Semeioe aud Lemougan, Mining Amiual'of the 
Dutch East-lndles (1886) Sclenttflc Section, 
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WModar^n and the Girl exist in the form of small saiid>lakes 
enclosed Trithln their partly destroyed walls. They are called 
Segarawedi Eidoel and Segfarawedi Lor. The Girl has destroyed 
the eastern edge of ihe Widodarhn and has cast itself up within 
the crater of the latter, 'to find, in its turn, the Bromo appearing 
on its eastern flank as an outwardly impinging crater. 

A deathlike silence reigns over this scene of the destructive 
forces of the earth; the mysterious quietness of the grey-green 
mountain sides and the bleak sandy desert is undisturbed by the 
metallic rustling of the wind through the tjemaras. a sound that 
makes one think of the approach of a train. 

Sometimes we are surprised by the sound of voices from the 
other side of the sandy plain, but we seek in vain for human 
beings. If we accidentally distinguish a pedestrian or horseman 
in the midst of the Dasar, then, and not till then, does it strike 
us how gigantic are the dimensions of that plain and of the sur- 
rounding mountain sides. Everything is too light, too clear, too 
peaceful, too silent, to convince the spectator that inside the 
bowels of those apparently slumbering mountains, the blazing 
crucibles of the earth are hidden. But the consciousness of their 
presence gives to the extraordinarily beautiful landscape something 
mysterious and thrilling. The conviction that this rest and stillness 
are deceptive and treacherous fliis us with wonder and awo. 

If we happen to be present at an eruption of the Bromo, then, 
of course, the aspect is totally different. The bleak volumes of 
smoke rise with a roaring noise, and with tremendous speed, 
whilst a shower of stones and lava falls in and around the crater, 
and the thundering voice of the volcano sounds terrifying between 
the trembling rocks. All of a sudden it ceases, as if listening in 
astonishment to the overwhelming silence that reigns around, 
whilst the soft entwining folds of smoke float away like a mount- 
ain spirit, clad in a garb of fleecy white. 

The descent to the sand-sea is along a very steep zigzag path, 
which is rather too dangerous and difficult for horses, so it is 
better to dismount, 

At the top of the stair-like path we discover, on both sides of 
the hill ranges, small vaulted holes, dug by human hands. These are 
the places where the Tenggerese sacrifice to their Dewa’s, or spirits, 
when setting foot in the dwelling-places of these invisible beings. 

On the precipitous Moenggal Pass we often encounter scooped- 
out walls, where we have occasion to observe how the whole 
mass of the crater-wall consists of parallel sloping layers of vol- 
canic sand, lava, and stones (hardened mud or coagulated lava). 
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This makes it probable that at least the more superficial layers, 
that built up the Tengger, have fallen and settled there by con- 
secutive eruptions of the sand-sea crater. When those eruptions 
decreased so much in violence that they no longer burst up the 
whole bottom of the crater and flung it over' the wall, the four 
mountains that are now to be seen raised themselves one after 
the other upon and near a crack in that bottom. 

To reach the Bromo, it is necessary to ride round the west and 
north side of the Batok. When doing so, we fancy from time to 
time that we are riding in a desert. The grey sand sparkles in 
the sun, sends up whirling eddies and in the trembling hot layers 
above its surfaces causes mirages that remind one of the morgana. 

Here and there grow greyish heather and lank cypress grass. 
The Roed,iak, the south part of the sand-sea, is better covered 
with a carpet of high gi-ass and ferns. Here graze hundreds of 
half-wild horses, that run about entirely free. At times we observe 
their bones lying about here and there, which is a sign that a dying 
horse has been attacked and devoured by wild dogs {aiJakis) 

Should clouds gather over the Tjomara-Lawang, and float slowly 
over the softly- ribbed waves of sand and hillocks that have been 
swept there by the wind, then' we imagine ourselves suddenly 
removed to the shores of the North-Sea, and fancy we breathe the 
chilly air of a misty autumn day. 

On arriving at the east side, the Bromo appears in its entire 
circumference as a gigantic, naked, compact belt of lava, with 
sharp edges and deeply serrated and carved slopes. A labyrinth of 
rounded sand-hills, confusedly mingled together, has been washed 
away from its foot by the water. The shining tops of those hills, 
hardened by the sun, are marked out like tlie lining of square 
tarpaulins against the opaque grey slopes caused by the rain. 
These rain-gullies begin about the middle of the slope. Above, it 
gets steeper, and is covered with volcanic ashes. 

Prom one point of this border we observe wooden stairs which 
run up the edge of tho crater. These stairs are renewed by the 
Tenggerese once a year, when the great Bromo-festivities take 
place, which they celebrate in honour of the principal spirit, Dewa 
Soenan Hoe, in the month of May. Thousands of people camp on 
this occasion on the sand-sea at the foot of the Bromo, whilst 
their priests, dressed in motley robes made of different highly- 
coloured patchwork and adorned with rough cabalistic figures 
ascend the stairs, and throw offerings into the crater. Dried Indian 
corn-stalks, palm-leaves, empty match-boxes, and other remains, 
remind one long afterwards of the presence of these crowds. 


8 
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The huge pieces of stone spread about the Bronio and upon its 
slopes, are the product of extraordinary violent eruptions. They 
consist of dark lava, intermingled with large sparkling crystals. 
The ascent of the Bromo (only 714 feet above the surface of the 
sand-sea) is very easy, and unattended with danger, unless at the 
time of the before-mentioned violent eruptions, which are, however, 
very rare. "We can go on horseback as far as the stairs. 

Arrived at the top, we look down into a steep eratf>r. at least 
600 feet deep and without a sharply-deflned bottom. Far below in 
the depth, fumaroles and solfataras boil and foam; blue sul- 
phurous fumes rise to tlie surface, whilst small streams of ashes 
are hurled with whizzing, rumbling noise along the smooth walls, 
and back into the depths. Tt is po.ssible. but not easy, to walk 
along a small upper ledge, entirely round the crater. Having 
reached the highest point, on the side of the Segarawodi Lor, we 
can look into this latter craterlmliom. whicli forms a miniature 
sand-sea in the shape of a crescent. 

Those that wisli to see as much as possible of th«> Tengger- 
mountain within a short space of time, would do well, after having 
ascended the Bromo, to push on immediately across tlio inner 
wall of the Tjemara Lawang to N<jndibitri. the highest village of 
the Tengger, where a pasaiiggrilhan (provided with a fireplace) 
affords a good opportunity for passing the night. The little village 
is splendidly situated on a narrow nionutam ridge formed by tlie 
rivulets that run into the large crevice of the Tjemara- l/iwang. 
and have dug out ravines winch admit ofa view into the structure 
of the deeper layers of tho voh-anic mass, consisting of a briglit 
coloured lava stone interspersed with soft tufa, it not too fatigmsl. 
we may, after having partaken at Ngadisari of tlie cu.'»toiiiary rice- 
table ride on to fioekapoci-a, along the beautiful bridle-paths, that 
follows with precipitous slopes and Isild leaps, tlie mvine of the 
brook Prahoe. To the left, we first have tlie huge piles of tlie 
Goonoeng Ponandjaan and the Argawoolaii; next tlie Litter 
protrudes as if it obstructed tho road. Init the path breaks tliroiigli 
a narrow crevice at the foot of the mountain, (o descend into the 
gradually-broadening valley of Sookapoera. 

The Igemaras give way to all kinds of wild foliage, windi in 
turn, only too soon, gives place to extensive coffee plantations. 
The delightful coolness of those dark-green plantations compen- 
sates the tired horseman for their monotonous gloom. 

For / 6 we hire at Soekapoera a carriage, by moans of wliich 
we can reach Proboiinggo before sunset. It i.s advisable to order 
a carriage beforehand from Proboiinggo. 
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Proboltnsgo. 

This place is handsome, picturesque aud more animated Ilian 
Pasoeroean ; the principal attraction is a broad avenue of spiendid 
tamarind-trees, which leads to a laige aloeii-aloen, where the railway 
station, the mosque, the residence of tlie Regent, and the prison 
are situated. 

A curious feature of Probolinggo is its harbour for native sailing 
craft, winch has been constructed on a wrong principle, tho piors 
diverging in.stead of approaching each other at tlie seawai'ii end; 
the result being that the wavesare rather troublesome. Hotel Kgencr. 

From Tosari to the lakes. 

Meaning the lakes in the saddleback mountain, between the 
Tengger and the Semeroe. 

Tlie journey leads across tlie Moenggal-Pass. through Uie liasar 
in an easterly diieetion round tho Bronio etc., lliiough thoRoed,iak 
and across tho Idor Idi-r. to the flat country, north of the Hoineroe: 
it takes throe days. 

This high plateau can be divided into a northern part — liie 
saddleback between the Ider-Ider. and tlie iirmnontories of tlie 
Semeroe; and into a southern part — ilie high level round the 
Ooenoeng Kapala. The first contains throe lakes, Kanau Pan, 
Ranau Radoelo, and Ranau Dringo, the latter one only, Kanau 
Koembaln. It is bordered on tlio west by a mountain wall- in the 
shape of a semicircle (airording to. JCKmiriix the (ioenoeng (iaroei 
rising vvitli several tops: the Ajek-Ajsk, Kobtoegaii, Koekoesan. 
and Djambangan, from 9;f()0 to lOOfX) feet. 

From tho south part of Ihis plain rises an obtuse cone, the 
Goenoeng Kapala (5)80-1 foot, Goeinbar according to .IrNi.nuHNP. 
which merges wilh its south side into tlie north sIoik' of tlie 
Semeroe. Upon this pass lies a rum, called Retjapada. At tho east 
.side, tlio high level is not bordered by a mountain wall but 
descends with a steep slope to tlie plain of Looniadjang. Nevortbo- 
less, only one of tho four lakes tho Ranau Radoelo lias an outlet 
for its water. This high plateau is considered to lio an old crater 
bottom, the Goenoong Goembar represents I lie wost pai’t of the 
crater-wall, whilst the other part has been ontiroly destroyed. The 
Goenoeng Kapala has formed itself into this crater plain, like the 
Katok in the sand-sea, and on tho edge tho Semeroe has arisen like 
Vesuvius on the borders of Monte Somma. From this orator plain 
the Semdroe is easy of ascent. 
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The Semiroe or JfafcajMCT’oe, the highest volcano of Java (11950 feet.) 
lias a perfect lava-cone which is completely bare. 

The crater is not found on the highest summit in the north-west, 
but Kornewhat lower in the south-east. This is called the Djoeng- 
grang .Solaka. 

From Tosarl to Malang or Lawang. 

On horseback to the foot of the Tengger-mountain. then on by 
car. T’his Journey takes from seven to nine hours; we have the 
choice of two route.s: — 

t". On the roiut to the Moenggal-Pass. we turn to the right 

at the Tengger-dbsa 
Podakaja, and ride to 
Xgadiredh'a and Ngadi- 
l>oera.(close to Nangkad- 
jadja) where there is an 
hotel, till we come to 
Bodo, on the (toenoeng 
Koemha. At this point, 
the road branches off 
north across Poerwo- 
dadi to Lawang, and 
south across Djabueng 
and Pakis to Malang. 

kAMlMM. I.V no UlklKKI U> VVI \A<< 

l!". Acrosb I he Moeilg- 

gal-Pass, through tlio sand sea lu a wosterii direction to the rdJo-Pas.s. 
and across this along tlio lower slope of the Tengger to Toompang. 
and thence by car to Malang. 

The first part of these routes abounds iu beautiful natural 
scenery. With regard to the last part, the ride to Lawang is the 
most at tractive. 



Malang, 

U4-lti feel). A flourishing and rapidly-growing town, head quartei’s 
of the "Assistant-Resident", and of a strong garrison. Tt lies on 
the upper reaches of the winding Brantas, which runs in a south- 
west direction. It is celebrated for its cool and agreeable climate, 
and is very well adapted as a central starting-point for trips to 
the Tengger, the Southern mountain range, the Semeroe, the Kawi 
and the Ai-dJoeno. 
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Shorter excursions in 
the environs are ■well 
•worth taking, to the 
ruins of Singosari, to 
Lawang,to Batoei where 
we find tenii)leruius 
in the Saddleback be- 
tween Kawi and Ird- 
joeno); to the bathing- 
place Mend it (ruinsi; 
to Boereng and Toota- 
paiig. Singaredja and 
Slngana, Kgantang and 
Pakis, all of which have 
relics of Hindoo-times. There are several hotels at Malang, among 
others the Hotel Jensson (formerly Lapidoth) and the Hotel 
Janssen (formerly Wichan). In addition to the hotels, there are 
two clubs and a fine alnen-aloen. 



AL0>VAI.0R.S Ot 


EXCURSIONS FROM MALANG. 


I. To Batoe or SIsir, Ngantang and the Kawi. 

lies in a north-west direction, at a distance of twelve 
miles from Malang. 2900 feet above the sea. It lias a pa.saiiggrahan, 
and is the residence of a "controieur”. 

Just past B'ltoe, there rises a precipitous bare mountain-wall, 
the Radjeg-wesi (iron fence) connecting the Kawi with the Kuo- 
koe,san, the first summit in the Andjasraara-range (the west pro- 
montorios of the Ardjoeno). Across it, at a height of llS'iO foot, the 
road leads to the district of Ngantang. To the north of Batno, tlie 
Brantas rises from a narrow dark gap in the south west slope of 
the Arcijoeno This spot is well worth a visit. The Radjeg-wosl 
forms the western watershed between the Brantas and the terri- 
tory of the Kali-Konto, which, althougli rising close to the Brantas, 
does not discharge itself into it until a good way on its course. 
Plowing in a westernly direction it forms a surpassingly beautiful 
valley, through which runs the road to Ngantang; one of the 
loveliest routes of Eastern-Java. 
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From Batoe we can ascend the Kawi and the Anyoeno (for 
the latter, see Prighii). 

Seen from Malang, the Kawi shows three obtuse summits, the 
middle one of which is the highest. The southern most is called 
Goenoeng Pitrang (9385 feet). The middle one has several tops, of 
which the hindmost, the QoenoengBoetak, is the highest (8416 feet), 
and the foremost of which is called the Goenoeng Tjemara-Kandang. 
The north elevation of the Kawi mountains is specially named 
Goenoeng Kawi, and is 8580 feet high, and before it, just above 
Batoe, lies the Goenoeng Panderman (7312 feet) 

The Kawi is an extinct volcanic range. At Singariti near Batoe, 
hot mineral wells are to be found. On the middle top, we meet 
with an old crater valley ; the OroOro level, covered with mountam- 
grass (Festuca uubigena) bordered on the west by a steep crater- 
wall (the above-named Boetak), whilst of the rest of the circum- 
vallation, a pait only has remained on the east side— the Tjemara- 
Kandang. On the Boetak and the Oro-Oro level Hindoo antiquities 
are found. 

IL To the South or KidoeUMountains. 

The road (now with a steam-tram leads from Malang in a 
southern direction, over Boeloe Lawang to Qondang Legi and Toeren, 
chrough the fertile plain of Malang, which towards the south, 
gradually sinks. In that direction, therefore, runs also the Brantas, 
so as to connect itself near Boomi Ajoe with the Lesti. which, 
rising on the slopes of the Semeroe. runs along the north edge of 
the Kidoel-mountains. The Lesti does not take up any tributaries 
from this mountain range except in the east part; all the other 
water that accumulates between the chalk hills of the Kidoel 
runs in a sonth-wost direction into the Indian Ocean 

The Kidoel-mountains do not reach any considerable height, 
the highest summit west of Soember Doeren is 2860 feet. It was 
formerly wild and uninhabited, entirely covered with dense virgin 
forest. At present, like the slopes of the Semeroe. it has been 
occupied partly for the cultivation of coffee, which is. however, 
more successful on tho vulcanic slopes of the Semeroe than on the 
chalk and marl of the Goenoeng Kidoel, where many plantations 
liave already been abandoned. 

By order of tlie Government, a stretch of wood some miles wide 
has been left along the south coast, ostensibly in the interests of 
securing a proper rainfall and for the defence of the country but 
in reality owing to the fear, (which has since proved to be imaginary), 
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that too great an extension of private plantations would cause 
a dearth of labour in Government coffee-plantations ot Malang, 
the most important in Java. Oonseiiuently, the south coast is, as 
formerly, still very difficult of access and can only bo reached of 
certain points viz., at Kandang Tawa, south of Ar^jawilangoen, in 
the west, and at Sringanga. south of Qondang Legi, in the middle. 

The ride through tlie woods and the view ofthe wild south coast, 
with its everlasting roaring and foaming surf, richly repays for all 
trouble. Those who wish to visit plantations on the Semeroe, or 
in the east part of the Kidoel-mountains, can go by conveyance 
via Toeren to Dampit, where they must have a horse ready waiting 
for them. Most of the plantations are connected by telephone with 
Toerbn and Malang. 
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Prom Malansf Siitj'osari and Lawan^i 


By rail or carriage. The high road ia a broad and beautiful avenue, 
with gigantic tamarind- and djati-trees. ^ngoaari or Pagentmi is 
celebrated for its Hindoo antiquities. At the station take a convey- 
ance to the "Tjandis,” which, though much in.iured, are well worth 
a visit. These gigantic images represent Ranasas (guards of the 
temple). Moreover, we find a Nandi, a Gane.sa, two sun-chariots, 
and the image of a female Buddha worshipper. 

From Singosarl, the south top of the Ardjoeno can be ascended. 
(See JuNOHUHN. “Java”, p. 1143). 

Lawang 

is situated 16(X) feet above the sea, on the line to Bangil, has 
two modest hotels (Hotel du Chemin de For and Hotel Lawang). 
and a small club. It lies vei 7 picturesquely at the watershed 
between the high level of Malang and the littoral of the Kali 
Wolang K. Kraton). 

Many retired officials and others have taken up their quarters 
at Lawang, whilst the inhabitants of the coasting-places often seek 
temporary sholtor there from the heat. 

rioasaiit excursions may be made in the neighbourhood, which 
abounds in lovely scenery, as at this spot the slopes of the Ardjoeno 
and the promontories of the Tenggor appi-oach most closely to each 
other. The waterfall of Lawang, uponthe Alkmaar-estate, formed by 
the Kali Welang, at the foot of the steep hill Bawen, beautifully 
covered with vegetation, precipitates itself in the midst of a dense 
vegetation of treo-ferns etc., about eighty feet, from a perfectly 
porpendiciilar wall, into a natural pond, tho water of which always 
shows considerable motion. 

It. is (o be reached from Lawang in about an hour and a half 
or two hours there and back, with a car to Blimbing and thence 
to the right, twenty minutes on foot, to a shed, from which a 
glorious view of the fall and of the whole neighbourhood can 
1)0 had. 

The so-called Hill of Lawang, Wedon, about 900 feet high, 
is a small stoop parasitic cone at the foot of the Ardjoeno, 
whence a beautiful perspective is obtained. Polaman is a dessa 
at about au hour’s distance from Lawang. with a holy cave (hermit's 
cave) and a illshlng-pond. 



To Prigin and the Ardjoeno. 

From Malang via Lawang to Bangil, by rail. This line, which 
as has been mentioned above, reaches its highest point (1688 feet) 
near Lawang, crosses to the north of that little place beyond 
several low-lying ravines, with steep banks, which have necessitated 
the erection of a great many works, especially colossal bridges. 
The one at Settteel, near Lawang, is particularly remarkable for 
its iron girders. 

From Bangil we can go by rail right through to Hoerabaja, or 
to Pasoeroean and Probolinggo, or else get out at Soekaradja and 
go in a small car to Prigbn on the Ardjoeno. Coming from 
Soerabaja, we get out at Poiong, and there take a car for / 5. 
All the three roads lead across Kasri Pandagan, the district capital, 
near which we observe a large sugai'-factory. Here it is best to 
procure a fresh horse, as now the difficult work of climbing begins. 

Prig^ lies on the north east slope of the Ardjoeno, at a height 
of 188j feet and boasts a very picturesquely situated hotel, which 
is much patronized by travellers and invalids from Soerabaja. 
Prom the terrace, which is covered with all kinds of beautiful 
European flowers, we enjoy a magniflcent view of the Penang- 
goengan, and the lowlands of Pasoeroean. 

The climate is agreeably cool, the richly-wooded surroundings 
afford plenty of opportunity for little excursions, such as to the 
waterfall of TrOtOs, Ledoek. the ruins of Indrakila and to Paiembon 
and Trawas. 


The Ascent of the Ardjoeno. 

Prigbn is a very good starting-point for the ascent of the Ardjoeno. 
particularly for its most northerly summitGoenoeng Waliran (sulphur 
mountain). This excursion is no less beautiful and interesting 
than the journey up the Tengger hills. To tho admirer of 
the wild flora of the Javanese mountains it affords even more 
delight, as the cultivation on the Ardjoeno does not reach much 
higher than 3000 feet and because everything from that level as 
far as the bare crater tops is covered with tjemara and oak woods, 
alternating with grassy plains and bare rocky walls. The low herbs 
that shoot up under these trees are richer and more luxuriant 
still than those on the bare Tengger. 

Tourists who are strong and in a hurry, can, if they wisli, do the 
journey from Prigfen to the Waliran and back again in one day, 
e^ecially when clear moonlight allows them to leave Prigbn late 
at night. 
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We go on horseback to Laiidjiwa, a small country-house at a 
height of 8775 feet (four hours riding), and thence on foot to the 
crater (three hours climbing). 

The descent, of course, takes less time, so that we may get 
back before sunset to the hotel at Prigen. But more pleasure can 
be obtained if we are in no hurry. In that case, we go the first 
day to Lalidjiw.a, and stay there until three o’clock in the morning, 
in order to reach the top by moonlight or by torchlight, to witness 
the sunrise. Having rested a few hours we return to Laiidjiwa, 
and if necessary, in the afternoon to Prigen. We might also start 
from Waliran, to visit first the other summits of the Ardjoeno, 
which can be done in 6 — 8 hours there and back. 

Those that do not wish to return to Laiidjiwa can descend from 
the south-east top (the Widodaren) to Singosari or Batoe. But in 

that case it is necessary 
to provide good guides 
and provisions before- 
hand. Water especially, 
must be taken because 
there are no wells to 
be found in the dry 
tjeniara woods, above 
30'J0 feet. 

He who ascends the 
Waliran on a clear day. 
constantly sees before 
him the bare peak, like 
a desolate heap of ruins, 
over which lies a yellow- 
ish-grey haze caused 
by the dry cypress-grass, 
which, with the red- 
green vaccimum shrub, 
is the only plant that 
can thrive in this dreary wilderness of ashes, lava, and brimstone. 

At first the road leads along rice-fields and through the dessas 
Palombon and Tr&tes. then through coffee-plantations, after 
wliich wild trees prevail. The fresh green of European tint, 
and the gnarled branches of the oak trees that are marked out 
against the dull greyish-green of the gloomy tjemaras are pleasant 
to the eye. From a plateau, on which a hut has been built, we 
get a splendid view across the plain. Near this plateau flows a 
clear fresh mountain-brook, which makes this place very convenient 
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for taking a reat and refreshing the inner man. Here begins a 
steep and difficult road, which now leads across a ridge, almost bare 
or sparcely clad with tall gross and ferns, that necessitates our 
dismounting and climbing for some distance. Soon alter we get 
into the forest again, wicli hero consists almo.st solely of tjemara- 
trees. In the West Monsoon, and in the beginning of the dry season, 
the gruund is covered with high fragrant herbs, of the kind wliich 
attracted attention on the Tender. At the end of the Bast 
Monsoon, however, all these are often scorched and sometimes 
entirely burnt op. At those times, a ruddy glow may be obsorvod 
near the summit, giving the impression that tho mountain ha.s 
returned to its former volcanic activity; as a matter of fact, it 

is only a forest fire, 
in the dry resinous 
tjemaras. 

The wood is here 
much denser, and con 
sequently more im- 
posing than that upon 
the Tengger. 

Bilverbeardod mosses 
hang in buiicl)t*H ,ind 
festoons from all thi* 
liranclies and trunks 
of the trees, giving 
to the quiet, monoton- 
ous. and melancholy 
wood, if possible, 
an oven more North European clmracler. 'riiougli tlie quickly 
travelling tourist seldom geis a chance of coming acfoft.s game, 
yet the Ardjoono is still pleiuifnlly supplied vMtb deer, kidiing 
(roe), kantjil (dwarf deer), boar, iianthor and tiger, and tlm woods 
provide sport for numerous native and European limiters. 

Laliiljina (“forget your soul”) is a low but strong and practically 
built wooden cottage, which was erociwi here by a former Eng) isii 
resident of Soerabaja, and is now at tho service of tourists wlio 
wish to dine there and stay the night at an extremely reasonable 
rate, viz., / 1 for lodging, and / 2.50 for boaixi. It has been fitted 
up like a ship, with several cabins opening out into a central room, 
so that it can accommodate moro people than one would expect from 
its outward appearance. It is situated on a lovely grassy plain 
surrounded by tjemaras, whilst a crystal clear brook of very cold 
mountain water murmuring by its side fills a bathing pond. 
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The garden abounds with roses, geraniums, fuchsias, mignonette, 
heliotrope, dahlias, and violets, and some European vegetables 
are also cultivated here. Other provisions visitors have to bring 
with them from below, as well iis warm clothes, and a blanket. 

The spot is bordered on time sides by the conical ridge of tho 
Ardjoono. Straight before us the east wall of the Widodai-en 
rises perpendicularly with its bare, grey, horizontal lines. It is cleft 
in hundreds of spire-liko columns. To the left of the highest top 
the edge of this perpendicular wall descends like a mountain ridge, 
as far as a cone, that rises to Iho east in front of the Ardjoeno. 

This is the Ooenoeng 



Binggit (called by Jung- 
nuHM the Indrokilo), 
which, at Lalidjiwa, 
is therefore already 
behind the traveller. To 
the* right wo observe 
the bare cone of the 
Waliran. 

As long as we remain 
ill tlie tjemara wood, the 
ascent of the Waliran 
is pretty easy, but above 
(lie edire of the wood, 
wliere only the bushy 
vaccinium.s and rliodo- 
deudroim take root 
between the lava-stones, 
the road becomes steep 


MiKI'Hl.l ml Vil 


and difficult. 

The northeast wind 


also is often so piercing and cold tliat it becomes objectionable, 
whirii IS the ri>asoii why tourists, directly they get on the top, 
involuntarily look our lor sli<*ller in the extinct pits of the crater. 
Ill ordor to protect Ihcm.solve.s against the dry. piercing wind, and 


to bask in tin* ,sun. 


Along the fiarliy collapsod edge.s of several former craters that 
liave destroyed and snpplantwl one another, and the side walls of 
which liii ve partly reniaiued suinding like rocks, we reach at last, with 
some effort, an extensive plateau, from whieli we suddenly gaze 
inio the gaping aliyss of a largo intact crater. 

Hissing vapours force their way out of tlio yellow glittering and 
hpai’kling gaps on the opposite corner of the flat sandy crater 
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bottom. These are the solfatares, whence the Waliran derives its 
name. 

The ascent is not the less interesting if it is made among misty 
clouds, through which we climb in the dark as it were, to unknown 
and invisible regions, devining rather than seeing the deep ravines 
on both sides. At every gust of wind, new monsters mysteriously 
appear before our eyes, like gigantic, silent ghosts peeping from 
their clammy white shrouds, and then vanishing quickly and noise- 
lessly. Irritating sulphurous smoke, and a fierce far-off hissing, 
indicate the vicinity of the great furnace, but nothing olsei.sto be 
seen than grey slopes enveloped in clouds, until suddenly we 
retreat in alarm before the appalling depths that unexpectedly 
yawn at our feet. 

Following the example of the nimble brimstone-gatherers, it is 
possible for people who do not suffer from giddiness to descend 
into the crater, in order to witness the escape of the vapours and 
the sublimation of the sulphur close by. It is also possible to walk 
round the edge of the crater, and, in bright, clear weather, to 
admire the beautiful prospect that Is to bo found on all sides. 

The Penanggoengan, Andjasmara, Lawoe, Wilis, Kloet, Kawi, 
Semdroe, Tengger, Lamongan, Jang and KiJiggit aro lying round 
us in an immense circle. Far below us stretch the green fields of 
three provinces, covered everywhere with tlie glistening and 
sparkling silvery squares and ribands of ric,e fields, fish ponds, and 
rivers. Far away in the distance, the limestone tops of Kembaiig 
and Madoera appear, and, in the east, the great .sparkling and 
smooth surface of tho sea, dottedwith hundreds of small while sails. 

Towards the south-west, in the direction of Malang the prospect 
is intercepted by the ridge of the Ardijoeno, fiom which four sum- 
mits stand out. The first three are cones with more or loss serrated 
and scalloped tops. The nearest is the most incwnplote: a lateral 
eruption lias evidently partly destroyed it. The next is called 
(Joenoeng Kembar, the third aoonoeng Bakal. The last and highest 
top (10852 feet) bears the often-used name of Widodaron. This 
must be considered as the remains of a conical crater edge on the 
highest elevation of an enormous old crater-wali, wliich to the 
south, towards Lawang and Malang, has burst open and collapsed. 

Throusth the Eastern Provinces of Java. 

Continuing the journey by rail from I’asaroean in an easterly 
direction, we at first steam through flat couniry similar to that, 
at the other side of the town At Probolinggo tlm line loavo.s the 
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plain of tbe northern littoi'al and ascends the mountain saddle ox 
Klakah. Just before reaching the station of Li^in we have behind 
us a hne Tiew of the receding plain down to the sea. Further on 
we pass through a parched region with scanty rain fail. We cross 
several dry, deeply-cut river beds. On a ele4r morning there is a 
grand view of the volcanoes on either side. To the East the Jang- 
mountain, with its noble outlines, rises aloft in terrace upon terrace. 

From Klakah a l)ranch line runs to Loemadjang and Pasirian. 
The firstnamed place (Grand Hotel) servos occasionally as a starting- 
point for the ascent of the Semdroe. Travellers who do not wish 
to undortakp this difficult journey may witness a remarkable effect 
of the eruptions of this volcano by proceeding as lar as Pasirian. 
On that trip the train crosses bridges which formerly spanned 
dei‘]i ravines but now almost touch the road. These are the so- 
called “alkali-sands”; valleys almost entirely filled up by the sub- 
stances thrown up by the Semeroe. 

From Klakah (pasanggrahan) the very active, but neither high 
nor fifuigerous volcano of Lamongan may be climbed, or at any 
rtite an excursion may bo made to some of tho fine crater lakes 
which surround its base, if possible especially to tho magnificent 
lake Ranoo Pakis (the Ranoes Klakah and Bedali are larger and 
nearer) and to the parasitic cone which was thrown up in 1898 
in the middle of a (lovernuient coffee phuitalion. 
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Past Elakah we enter the southern plains of Eastern Java, where 
young plantations, especially of tobacco, are gradually pushing back 
the wilderness. The central point is called Djember. Near the small 
station of Ealisat the line divides into two branches, one of which 
leads to fiondowoso, the capital of the Residency of Besoeki and 
thence to Sitobondo and the port of Panaroekan, and the other 
to Banjoewangi, whence a visit can be made to the great volcano 
Tdjen. 

From Banjoewangi to the native village of Litjin, where there 
is a pasanggrahan, the I'oad is excellent and conveyances can bo 
had without trouble. At Liljia we mast mount on horseback and 
follow a forest-path to Oengoep-Oengoep, on the plateau between 
the Merapi and the Ranteh, at an altitude of about 6175 feet. 

The best plan is to sleep in the little travellers hut and proceed 
the next morning to the Kawali or active crater. This contains 
a lake of sulphuretted water, situated on the slope of the volcano 
Merapi ; in this neighbourhood active solfataras can always be seen. 
The water of the lake is a bright green and, together with the 
brilliant colour-eifecls of the surrounding rockw'alls, affords a re- 
markable sight. 

Prom the Kaw'ali the return journey is made to Oougoep-Uengocp, 
whence the road runs over the Tdjeii-i)lateau. a gigantic collapsed 
crater, full of smaller volcanoes of singular and varied shapes. It 
now descends slowly past the cattle-breeding .station of Danjpit to 
the coffee-plantations Kali Sat and Blawan. Near these is the so- 
called Djeding, a chalky basin built up by the warm water that 
fills it. The Djeding lies below a steep wall of rock at the borders 
of the Kali fiat, which forms a waterfall descending into the narrow 
gap of the Kali Bsnjoepait. 

From Kali Sat (between .S6t)0 and 4000 feetl the road climbs tlio 
Kendeng Range, forming the edge of tho old crater, and in tho 
course of an hour or two we have reached a height of over ."joOO 
feet. Here we eiyoy a magniftoeut view of the plateau, which is 
bordered by several giant mountsiins of which the highest is the 
regular cone of the Raoen (108% feet). From this point the road 
falls away gently along the outer slope of the volcano, past the 
eoffe plantation Pantjoer toPradjekan, where we can take the train 
and continue the journey to Soerabaja. 

The journey is only practicable with the assistance of the miui- 
agers of the various plantations. It can be made in a reverse 
direction, but if that is done the aforesaid assistance must be 
solicited right at tho beginning of tlie tour. In that case, however, 
the traveller has the advantage of seeing the incomparable crater 
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panorama of the Eendeng border before he has even seen anything 
of the craters themselves. He is here at twice the altitude of the 
Moenggal-pass on the Tengger, consequently his range of vision Is 
far wider and the view creates a far stronger impression of grand* 
eur, but the sense of solitude is wanting. « 

The savage volcano group of the Jang, adjoining the mountain 
mass of the Idjen, will become more accessible than it is now 
when the scheme for establishing a sanatorium on its high table- 
land has been realised. 


PROIV^ Jo Pi^D7\»|G. 


Towards 9 a.m. we leave the harbour ef Tandjong-Priok, where, 
behind the silvery surface of the water, with its vessels painted 
white, grey, black, and rod, basking in the rays of the sun, the 
mountains Gedeh and Salak raise their delicately violet hued profiles 
in the morning air. 

Until not so very long ago the Small island on our left,Onrust, 
resembled a little Dutch town floating in the sea, but its long 
abandoned dockyards have now mostly been dismantled. Close 
to it lie Kuipor (with an old round fortified towerl, Kerkhof (Kelor), 
and Purmerend. Between this group and Edam, with its lofty light 
house, lie the small islands of Alkmaar, Enkhuizen, Haarlem, 
Monnikendain, Hoorn, and Leiden, all covered with green foliage. 

Soon after we leave the island of Amsterdam to starboard and 
pass Groot Kombuis on the right, Maneter on the left, andPoeloe 
Piuidjang in front of the bay of Bantam. It now begins to get 
warm on deck, the awning has been let down long ago, and now 
and then we can catch a glimpse of the „Great Mountain” of 
Bantam, also called Gedeh, the bill near St. Nicholas point, (1935 
feet high), and of Goonoeng Karang (6780 feet) behind. Later we 
enjoy for a moment the picturesque view of the hills sloping 
down to the sea, with their feet encircled by a garland of cocoanut 
palms, beneath which kampong houses lie hidden. 

Leaving the Hoorn-islands and the Vai-kens (Pigs)island on the 
right and St. Nicholas-point on the left, the ship steers south 
of the island *Dwars*in-den-weg”. From the lighthouse of Ajy'er, 
which is marked out against the background of woods like a huge 
white signpost, we make due west and straight for Krakatau, 
beside which on the north, the low Lange (Long) island is situated 

9 
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■with Yerlaten(Deserted1 island in the rear, next to -which the precip- 
itous walk of the high Island Sebesi (2748 feet) rise from the sea, 

A little more to the right lies the island Seboekoe (1885 feet), 
and in the north-west we discern the shore of Sumatra, with the 
mighty mountain ranges of the Lampongs, the Radja-Basa, and 
the pointed Keizerspiek (Emperor’s peak). 

In the south and south-east, the rapes of Java (third and fourth 
point), and the mountains Karang and Poeloe Sari, south of 
Nicholas-point, obstruct the horizon, but we are fascinated by the 
colossus which, on tlie 27th August 1883, threatened West-Java 
and South-Sumatra with complete destruction. 

Krakatau (Poeloe Rakata). 

According to the geologist Verbebk it is supposed that the 
partlytdestroyed volcano Krakatau, in the direction of which we 
are now steaming, is, with some others, situated upon a crevice 
or crack in the crust of the eartli, along whicli slight sliding 
movements of the layers of that crust may occur, and that these, 
in their turn, may exert pressure upon the mol ton substance 
underneath. It is also supposed that water f)ow.s more easily into 
the subterranean open spaces here than elsewhere, and that directly 
this water comes into contact with the molten sulwtance, it 
generates steam at high pressure, which causes eruptions. 

Some months before the grotst eruption tuiik place, volcanic 
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activity had been observed along the gap, especially in the month 
of May, and on the date of the eniption, (August 27, 1883), the 
pressure of the gases appears to have been so great that the crater 
tunnel of Krakatau, wMch had been at rest for 200 yeai's, was 
burst asunder, and the lava forced its way through 

As far back as May, volumes of vapour bad escaped in that 
manner, reaching a height of 85.000 feet, and on the occasion ot 
the great eruption they rose to S6,0(X) feet five times the height 
of Mont filaiir. Eighteen cubic kilometres of mud and pumice- 
stone were thrown up; the heavier ashes descending on the whole 
of iSouth-Sumatra, Bantam, Batavia, West-Preanger, and Krawang, 
»<> that this area, as large as the whole of Ireland, was veiled 
for some hours in darkness, whilst the finer ashes spread over a 
surface twenty times larger than the Netherlands, and the finest 
particles shot high up into the air, and caused the beautiful sunsets 
which were observed for many months afterwards over the entire 
globe. Tlio reverberation of the eruption was heard within a circle 
with a radius as long as the distance between England and 
Cunstantinoplo; fatalities caused m burning cinders occurred at 
five geographical miles distance from tlie place of the catastrophe, 
whilst everything that was nearef, like Sebesi, with its 200i) in- 
liiibitaiits, experienced the fate of Pompef. 

The greatest calamities, however, wore occasioned by the tidal 
vvav<'. which, caused by the eruption and the collapse of nearly 
half tlio volcano, ran up tlio surrounding coasts. In the bay of 
Telok-Betong, for instance, this wave rose as high as 78 feet, 
throwing a st(*aiii.Nliip a dishuice of two miles from her anchorage, 
right over tlio harliour-head. into the midst of a Cliinese market- 
placp. On tlie west coast of Java it swept away in its recoding 
course tlOODO ix'ople, with their cattle and villages, with trees 
and nicks, and tinnsforiiied a fertile strip of land. oO miles long 
and about two miles wide, into a barren wildorness. 

The pninu‘e-.stone tlirown np covered the surface of the sea over 
a vciT considerable distance, in consequence of the omprion a 
greai part of the island disappeared and the re.st, buried under 
layers of bnriiing lava, was deprived of all vegetable and animal 
life. But within three years of the disaster a flrosh vegetation arose 
on Krakatau, consisting on the shore mainly of the same plants 
as those which cover new coral-islands, plants of which the seeds 
are carried by the currents of the sea and which grow on a saltish 
ground. The flora of the interior of the island, however, at that time 
consisted of sea-weod, of which tire seeds were probably earned 
by ilio wind. 
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Behind this gigantic monster, with its cracks and crevices, over 
which a fine green tint is just beginning to appear, the life- 
inspiring sun is setting in golden glory. When we have passed 
this island to the south, close to the shore, the rosy tint of the 
waves has already changed into grey, and the last light of day is 
falling on the perpendicular mountain wall at the west side, whilst 
straight before us appears the bright glimmer of the lighthouse 
on the low-lying south-west point of Sumatra. 

After having steamed on for a day and night, at a considerable 
distance from the coast, we approach gradually, in the early morning, 
the steep Barisan mountains, sloping down into the sea. This 
mountain range rises to the nght of us, ridge after ridge, and 
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above its tops covered with vegetation, looms tlio still actno 
Goenoeng Talang (8440 feet) in an B. N. E. direction. 

We leave the island Marak, which looks like a gigantic bouquet 
floating on the water, a short distance to the right. To the east 
of it, shutting out the picturesque bay of Troesan, appears Tjabeda 
like a promontory ; whilst in a north-east direction green Bintanggor 
protrudes &om the little islands behind it and the rocky coast 

Due north, the “Apenberg”. 350 feet high, appears above the 
horizon in front of the Fadang roads. It is a mass of augite-aii desite 
covered with woods and connected by a saddle with the hill of 
Padang, 1040 feet high. 
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After ttiis we steam along'the ureek-interesected coast, and bet- 
ween the projecting rocks covered with vegetation, into Eoningin 
(Queen’s)-bay, surrounded by steep rocky hills, thickly covered with 
vegetation, ploping down into the deep-blue water, with kampongs 
at their base. , ‘ 

The boat sweeps with a turn into the Emma-harbour, where 
the white and yellow sheds and houses, and the red buoys and 
boats, make a gay streak of colour between the indigo-blue of the 
sea and the green and brown hills in the background. 


Padanx* 

We go on shore by means a gangway, and wait in the station 
close by, wliete there is a small refreshment-bar, for the trmn that 
leaves here for Padivng every two hours. 

This train takes us for 25 cents, in twenty minutes, to the capital 
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ot tlie West-Coast of Bumatra, during wUiclishortjouiney we cross 
the Padang river over an iron bridge, 100 yards long. Carriages 
from the hotels Atjoh and Oranje are waiting at the station. With 
its cocoa-palms, hroad avenues, and old trees, Padang gives one 
the impression of beluga (luiet but agreeable place. The European 
houses are built of wood, with high pointed roofs of dried palm- 
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leaves. They rest upon piles and stand far apart in the midst of 
Aowery gardens, well furnished with heavy trees. 

The most important sights are the Square of Rome, the Belantong, 
(where stands the low, ugly stone mansion of the Governor i and 
tiie Square named after the General Michiels, a famous soldier and 
statesman, who played a great part in the conquest and the 
settlement of the Padang highlands, and who was killed in 1849 
whilst capturing the island of Ball. 

Neither the great Clubhouse nor the dirty native quarters present 
much of interest. The heat of the otherwise very healthy place 
makes us long for the fresh, invigorating mountain climate ot the 
highlands. These are beat reached by the rack-rail which runs, vui 
K^oe-Tam to Padang-Pandjang, from which a side branch leads 
to the beautiful Fort de Kock, whilst the main lino goes through 
to Solok, and on to the Oembllin-coalfields. 


TO 

P7\D7\Hg«P7\HdJ7\»|0. 


The Ravine of the Aneh. 

No more splendid counterpart to the celebrated Gotthard-Sti asse 
from Goschenen to Andermatt can he imagined than the* road 
through the gap of the Aneh river. 10 miles long : from Kajoe-Tanam 
(4(5o feet above sea-level) to Padang-Pandjang. But whereas in 
Switzerland the rocky walls of the Reus valley rise bare iilong 
the road, the slopes here, which are almost as steep, are covered 
with thick and luxuriant vegetation. 

There, the old Devil’s bridge was, in 1888, destroyed by the 
stream, swollen by avalanches Here, five years later, the Aneli 
river, stirred up by the bandjir, rushed in wild haste up the walls 
of the ravines, dragged along stones as big as houses, carried away 
for some distance the heavy stone masonry foundations of the 
seven scarcely completed railway bridges and threw their iron 
bodies about like sticks. The line and the bridges were re-built 
at a higher level, far above the highest known reach of the river 
in spate, nevertheless the entire works were destroyed a second 
time a few years ago. 

On the St. Gotthard the song of the stout Switzer is heard, 
the Aneh-pass resounds with the shriJJ laughter of the big black 
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bnsh-apes (siamang). There,* the snowy tops peep e’very now and 
then over the rocky walls on the right; here, we see the giants 
Tandikat (7925 feet) and Singgalang (9350 feet) on the left, and 
Ambatjang i3120 feet) on the right, rearing their dark indigo tops 
high in the air. 

The pretty Ajer-Mantjoer waterfall on the left rushes from a 
height of 80 feet into the roomy basin which this wild little 
mountain stream has dug for itself, and round which the rack- 
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railway winds a curve which has been protected as well as 
possible. 

Just as before reaching Anderniatt we enter upon the bare 
mountain plateau, belnnd which lies tlie lumbering snow-covered 
back of the St. Ootthard, here we ride over the plain, behind 
which rises the more imposing foie&t-clad Merapi, whose top, 
instead of being covered with snow, is stiewn with volcanic ejections. 
Above this the spiral curl of the crater smoke hangs in the blue air. 

And even between the little places Andermatt and Padang- 
Pandjang there is, at first sight, a slight similarity. 
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Just as at the former the bare spot on which the hotels are 
situated, amidst the chilly breath of the mountains, appears com* 
fortless, so the plain of Padang-Paniijang is almost desitute of 
trees. Over it blows a pleasant mountain breeze, which, as you 
ride along the highway, makes a strange, cold impression upon 
you, unusual in the Indies, strengthened still more by the 
chilly appearance of the houses with shiny galvanised-iron 
roofs, and occasionally with walls of the same material. We even 
fancy we recognize in the Indian cows in front of the small 
Hotel Merapi, the cattle whose tinkling bells break the silence of 
the Alps. 

The prospect of this magnificent scenery can be enjoyed from 
the little platform of the foremost carriage of the train, which 
from Kajoe-Tanam, is pushed up the mountain by a rack-rail 
engine in the rear. The whole journey from Padang to Padang* 
Pandjang thakes four hours. 

Padang-Pandjang. 

On the racecourse of Padang-Pandjang a monument is erected 
in memory of a celebrated heroic action of the Padri war. Tiiree 
wounded Dutch soldiers, unable to follow their comrades when 
the latter, after fighting and starving for four days, left the little 
stronghold of Goegoek Malintang, blew up the place when the 
anatical Malays forced their way into the little redoubt. 

From Padang-Pandjang very pleasant exursions can be made, 
and the lovely mountain air and the beautiful prospect can he 
enjoyed at the same time. 

These little excursions can ho extended as far as we like, by 
going to new starting points by early morning train; an excursion 
to the spring and watering place Mata Koelging especially is very 
pleasant. The Hotel Merapi, altough small, is very comforliible, 
and has a good table. If we remain at this place for some days 
with this object in view, it is advisable to go to the office of 
the Assistent-Eesident, and endeavour to obtain an introduction to 
the neat little military club. Take a walk early in the morning 
through the Aueh-Pass to the Kandang-Ampat station, and return 
by rail, or organize a picnic to the Kota-Bahroe station, 
whence there is a lovely view of the plain of Port de Kock. At 
another time get a guide and gather orchids from the slopes of the 
Singgalang or the Merapi ; take a trip to the lake of Singkarah, 
walk along the picturesque road to Batoe-Sangkar; and last, 
but not least, ascend the aotive volcano Merapi. 
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Ascent of the Merapi. 

In order to ascend this highly interesting volcano, which rises 
9893 feet above the sea, and which has been tolerably quiet since 
1876, we must give notice to the Laras-chi^f of Soengei-Poear at 
least one day in advance, so that he may make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the mountain ascent, i.e., guides, coolies, night lodgings, 
meals, etc. On the appointed day we go by rail to Eota- 
Bahroe (3720 feet above sea-level), and on by car, (£ 5 there and 
back.) by the gently sloping road, about 6 miles long, reaching 
the house qf the above named chief in about an hour’s time. From 
here we commence, at about 3 o’clock p.m., to ascend the mountain 
through a dense wood, and before dark reach the highest in- 
habited hut (about 6000 feet above sea-level), wh^re we partake of 
supper, stay the night, and take breakfast in, the morning. We 
resume our journey at the break of day, and reach the top within 
two hours afterwards. 

Here it is so cold that we are glad to have our overcoats. The 
top is reached along two fumaroles, not far from the now active 
crater Paboendan Bongsoe, situated in the four funnel-like old 
craters running into one andther, which constitute the west cone. 

From a depth of nearly 800 feet vapour rises with a dull sound. 
This vapour is charged with sulphurous acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The other crater, now extinct, with a depth of 400 feet, filled 
up for a great part the eastern furnace of a former crater 2000 
yards long and 1600 yards wide, of which the swampy bottom 
and a sliarp edge 2600 yards in length are still extant 

In order to walk down that edge it is necessary to pass the 
night on the top, wherefore a specially indicated location is chosen, 
affording ample shelter against the cutting winds that roar in the 
night over the mountain-top. 

To reach the sandy and Mhy floor of the extinct crater, we go 
from the southernmost point of the edge of this opening (8794 
feet above sea-level), along the west border to the north side, 
where ihe descent begins, to finish by a very steep path along 
the east side. The sand sea between the two cfaters is a remnant 
of two former similar openings, and can be crossed in half an hour. 

The descent to Soengei-Poear takes three hours. The oar is 
already waiting which conveys the traveller to the train at Kota- 
Bahroe. 

Of the prospect from the top, which in a north, west, and south 
direction is entirely free, notliingneedbesaid. Prom what precedes. 
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and what is still to follow, it may be conjeutured how extremely 
beautiful it is. 

We can also go by train from Padang to Padang>Pandjang in 
the morning after lunch, and commence the journey about 3i80 
p.m., in the above indicated way. For that purpose it is necessary 
to choose a time when the moonlight illumines the ascent during 
the evening hours. 

We can also reach Soengel-Poear by oar from Port de Kock, 
which takes two hours and costs / 6.— 

Prom Padang-Pandjang to Port de Kock. 

The rack-rail takes us in about two hours a distance of nearly 
13 miles, chiefly along the main road from Padaug-Paudjang to 
Fort de Kock, over the saddle between the twin mountains 
Singgalang-Tandikat on the left, and the broad thickly covered 
ridges of the Merapi on the right. The district is thickly populated; 
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the land is everywhere enlivened by the pointed saddle tecfe of 
the painted and gilded kouaes and rice barns. 

On this side of the mountain pass we get a peep now and then 
of the lake of Singkarah and of the mounta^ ridge that separates 
it from Tanah-Datar. , Past the station Kota-Bahroe, on the- other 
hand we get a magnificent prospect in a northern direction, of tide 
extensive mountain plateau of Agam, 2900 feet, a plain surrounded 
by blue mountains and intersected by the river Masang. 

Port de Kock. 

This place, of which the proper Malay name is Boekit Tinggi, 
is extremely healthy, and has a very cool mountain climate. It 
posses-ses an extensive military encampment, a seminary for native 
teachers, a small hotel with fmr accommodation, a large native 
market, and a racecourse. For this last purpose, in varioas up- 
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country places, training courses have been made. The Malays are 
very fond of this sport. In the first month of the Mohammedan 
year the Hassan-Hussein celebrations, in honour of the grandsons 
of Ali, take place at Fort de Koek with much rejoicing. Dur 
illustration shows a portion of the usual procession. 

Fort De Kock is a good central point for excursions to Kota- 



fMJ or TIIK HASSAK-IlL'SSraK m00>3ISI0S, TOUT D* KOCK. 

Gedang, which is reached by car- to the village of Kota-Bahroe, the 
houses, of which are covered with galvanized iron, and the shiny 
roofs of which can be seen at some distance; to the Zarbouwenga^, 
or to the lake of Manindjoe, the most beautiful of all. 

If you are lightly clad you will be no more troubled by the heat 
ot the sun than you would be if you were travelling through 
Switzerland during the summer months, and here, as well as 



'it'iiii N>*» io»r m kwk 

imposing, so that it piesentsmoiesimilaiih tobwitzeiLiinl, asiniil 
arity to ■which the above mentioned two gi eat lakes gi oath sontiibute 
Just as Switzeiland is unique in Euiope, so the mountainous 
countiies east of Padang aie unique of theii kind in the Dutch 
East Indies 

The Lake of Manindjoei 

The load liom Foit De Koik leads to a point where it descends 
to the ciatei lake of Manindjoe, and wheie this can he seen in its 
whole extent. The distance to this place is 13 miles and can, if 
necessaiy, be tiaveised by small two wheeled carnages (aniiftfrem). 
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(hire / 16.- to /20.-) The slopes of this part of the road are, 
however, so steep, and the drive is beset with so many difficulties, 
that we can walk the distance just as quickly, and if we are 
unable to obtain riding horses, (/ 6.—), walking is preferable to 
a conveyance. 

On horseback the trip rthere and back) might be done in 
six or seven liouis, without tiring the horse too much, and 
allowing a fair time for rest. The best thing to do, however, is 
to walk early in the morning to Moioer, and to stay there the 
night in the pasanggrahan, which costs / 5.— each person. This 
wooden house contains two bedrooms, a paiiour, and a large front 
gallery. It is pretty comfortable, and the food supplied by the 
‘mantri kopi" (overseer of the coffeo warehouse', is also tolerable. 
L’quors and bread, and whatever else we may need, for instance 
a woollen blanket, we have to bring with us from Fort de Kock, 
as Matoer is only a small native kampong without any shops. 





iHT KAHDOUVmfiAT NFAR lORT 1)1 X(1CK. 
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Close behind Fort De ITock the road descends between steep 
rooky walls into the so-called “Karbouwengat” (BuJBilo gtdly), a 
broad j?ully, worn away by the rivers Masang and Si-anok, In the 
soft tuff stone with which the Merapi has fillpd the lake that for- 
merly extended here between that mountain, the BmggalMJg, and 
the Danau. Highly picturesque and imposing are the perpendicular 
walls, 390 feet high, light yellow in colour, and destitute of all 
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vegetation, enclosing the flat beds ot tliese little nvers, about 
160 feet wide. 

Both little sti earns can now be easily waded through, but in 
the rainy season they swell and fret along the pumice-ptone tuft, 
and undermine the layers sutflciently to cause new falls contmually. 

Especially the island-hill, which the Si anok has left standing 
in its bed, is impressively beautiful. Its pale-yellow, perfectly baie 
and perpendicular walls, feet high, reflect on the east side the 




glistening morning light, and on the west side throw a sharply 
defined, dark shadow over the smooth bed of the river, covered 
entirely with pumice-stone, and on the high perpendicular earthen 
wall, here and there worn away into deep grooves by the rain, and 
crowned, so to say, along its right upper edge by a surface-layer 
of black humus, covered with shrubs and herbs. 

If we have once reached the steep but shaded road upon the 
plateau, across which the path leads to Fantar, it appears almost 
level, and we are enabled to enjoy at our ease the lovely temper- 
ature, not unlike that of a summer’s day in Germany, the 
beautiful prospect of the Merapi, the sloping plain upon which the 
galvanised roofs of Fort De Kock glisten, the Siraboengan, and the 
mountains of the seven Looras that border the plain in the north-east. 
On the foreground we look down again and again into gullies 
hundreds of feet deep, as every streamlet here has cut a dispro- 
portionately deep and wide bed in the loose soil. 

Above the mountains that obscure the horizon, the Ophir (9850 
feet) raises its flattened peak high in the air to tho north-west. 

Near the Pantar the road descends pretty steeply to the Batang 
(river) Matoer. The precipitous wall, 450 feet high, that lies opposite 
and is supported by sharp girders, like natural cross-beams, was in 
1838 crowned by the hostile troops from Matoer, and vainly stoi’med 
by the Dutch troops in the presence of the Governor-General Vax 
DEN Bosch; it was only conquered some months later, and in a 
great measure by surprise. 

A few miles farther on we enter the small plain on which 
are situated the aforesaid coffee-warehouse and the pasanggrahan. 

After having dined, bathed, and rested here a while, we can walk 
on, towards five o’clock p.m., along the gently sloping road (3 
miles) to the east bank of the lake of Manim^oe. This wall is the 
top edge of the perpendicularly collapsed crater of the Danau- 
mountain, inside which a blue lake is now situated, 11 miles 
long, 51/3 miles broad, 600 feet deep, and 1500 feet above the sea. 

The remains of the ci-ater-wall which surround it, rise from 800 
to 4000 feet above the smooth surface of the water, and tlie extra- 
ordinarily steep slopes are covered with green vegetation wherever 
it can strike root. Eight opposite us is a field which makes us 
think of a Swiss meadow. We see a gap through wich flows the 
river Antokan, and which keeps, the water at its present level. 
Formerly it must have been 150 feet higher. Far in the distance 
we see the glistening surface of the sea. 

The view of the north walls of the Btirgenstock, where they rise from 
the greenish-blue water of the Swiss Lake of the Four Cantons at 
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a height of 2250 feet, is far less imposing ; the tropical evening sun here 
forms colours and tints 'which cannot be equalled in more temperate 
climates. The road, ten miles long, with its fifty-three zigzags, 
leads the little place ManincU'oe, headquartess of a This is 

situated on the lake and where sometimes small dug-out canoes can 
be hired, in which a dangerous canoeing excursion can be made. 

It is better to leave this descent alone, and next morning, at 
sunrise, to go back to the same place in order to enjoy once more 
the beautiful panorama, this time in the rosy light of an Indian 
morning, after which we can journey back to Fort De Kock, and 
be at the hotel again for lunch. 


Prom Port De Kock to Paje>Kombo. 


Before the railway was finished, the journey to P^’a-Kombo had 
to be accomplished by a car, which can be hired for/ 7. — , and which 
takes us at a brisk pace in the early morning along a broad and 
slightly sloping main road. Since September 1896, however, one 
can also go by rail from Fort de Kock to Paja-Kombo, but for 
those who love scenery the excursion by car is to be preferred. 

The fertile, densely-populated plain of Agam, covered with rice- 
fields and thickly wooded kampongs, is still bathed in the morning 
mist; the mighty mass of the Merapi on the right lies yet in 
shadow, immediately behind us the Singgalang catches the rays of the 
morning sun, whilst on the left the many-topped steep Kamang- 
mounlains obscure the horizon, above which rises the Ophir. 

Along a field covered with stones ejected by the crater we reach 
only too quickly the point where the road approaches and enters 
the Kamang-mountains, soon after to lead with a few turns past 
huge rocks through tlie valley of Padang-Sarong. 

We leave tliat small plain, cut off to the left bij the bare rocks 
Senieraso, Mantjoeng and Talang, by the bridge of the Batang- 


Again, which river, somewhat further up, runs a 
subterranean ooiu'se for l»/4 miles. Then we see 
the north part of the rich plain ^ 

of Tanah-Batav spread out 
before us, with the Sago (7280 
feet high) rising up in all its 
majesty. 

We have hardly seen enough 
of the beautiful view about us, 
before the car stops near a 
footpath on the left of the road x kauvs bout. 
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at about 3 miles distance on this side of Faja-Kombo. Here we can 
get out, if we choose, in oi-der to have a look at the grotto, Ngaiau 
(U Btmgso. 

It is ti'ue that we do not find here a Mammoth cave, as in 
Kentucky, or a Grotto of Han, as in Belgium, nevertheless the 
variegated colours produced by the peneti’ating daylight are fant- 
astic, and the stalactites remarkable. 

But putting this plan aside, a walk along the gradually ascending 
path, which is 500 yards long, and winds round the rocks, is well 
worth our while, because from here we can enjoy an extensive 
prospect across the Lima-podoeh Kota, as the extensive plain to 
the north of the Sago is called. This plain gi’adually descends 
towards the east, where, in blue mists, rise the border-mountains 
which sepai-ate the Padang uplands from the primeval forests of 
the independent tenitories which extend for several days’ journey 
to the frontier of the Butch dependencies on the east coast of Sumatra. 

From the foot of the hill on which we are standing, as fai' as 
the eye can distinguish the tops of trees, we see a dense wood 
of cocoa-palms, under the foliage of which Paja-Kombo lies hidden. 

Having paid half a guilder to the guide, who lives in a hut 
opposite the entrance of the footpath, we ride beneath the shade 
of palms into the little place, which has the reputation of being 
particulaiiy healthy, and makes a picturesque impression, with 
its broad avenues of tjemara trees and spacious byways. The little 
hotel consists of an old wooden bouse with a few small rooms. 
The table, however, is pretty good, especially when the arrival of 
visitors is made known by telephone from Port Be Kock. 

Paja-Kombo is celebrated for the beauty of its women and for the 
great market which is held there every Sunday morning. The 
spacious pasar (square', enclosed by stone galleries, is then enlivened 
by many thousands of marketers. 

On these occasions, the wives and daughters of the trade-loving 
Malays show themselves in their many-coloured costumes, with 
sarongs, woven of gold and silver threads, worth hundreds of 
guilders. Ardorned with broad gold bracelets, breastplates, earrings, 
and ornaments for the head, they make, beneath the shadow of 
the waringin- trees, a picturesque group. 

From here we may make excursions to Soeliki, where quarries of 
black marble are found, to the greatest native Mahomedan temple 
{nmighif) of the Highlands, at Taram, and to the Gap of Harm. 
The last-named excursion is the most interesting. To get there, 
we hire a car for two and a half or three guilders, which takes 
us. in little more than an hour, along a broad, well-shaded road, 
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to the entrance of the ‘gap. Here we get out and walk for a 
quarter of an hour between the perpendicular bare walls (which 
echo every sound), full of deep grooves and gaps, which, almost 
an hour’s walk in length, rise to the height of from 600 to 1000 
feet, and are from 60 to 1000 feet apart, until we reach the great- 
est of the water-falls, the Batang-Harau. The valley of Lauter- 
brunnen, with the Staubbach, here finds its equal. 

Prom Paja-Kombo to Port Van der Capelle 
(Batoe Sangkar). 

I. Via Boba. 

So far, the Journey can be easily made by ladies, but the course 
now to be described it is difficult, if not impracticable, for them. 

To reach Batoe Sangkar we have the choice of two roads. The 
one that leads north and east round the Sago, on the right bank 
of the Sinamar to Boea, can be covered by a cart in six hours, 
(cost about / 15 — ). 

We then pass close to Paja-Kpmbo. cross the river Agam, 90 feet 
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broad, over a fine stone bridge; keep the Gaboes mountains to 
the east, drive through the -wilderness of the entirely ruined 
Halehan, and emerge past Fort Raaff into the most picturesque 
and lovely valley of West-Sumatra-the valley of BoeaandLintau. 

On the left this vaRey is enclosed by a sharp and rugged range 
of chalk mountains. Here we get, through deeply indented walls, 
a view of the Sago crater, covered with beautiful foliage. In the 
-vicinity of Boea there is a remarkable grotto with many passages 
penetrating far into the mountains, and a tunnel thi-ough which 
runs a small river, affording the opportunity, in one day’s journey, 
of returning to daylight in the plain of TanahDatar. Inthisgi’otto 
are a couple of caves with stalactites, and a subterranean plateau 
•wjth vario-us basins, filled by a warm stream and full of fish. 

There is no hotel at Boea, neither is there a pasanggi'&han. If. 
therefore we cannot obtain lodgings at the Controleur’s, and we 
do not care to drive straight on from Boea to Fort Van der Capellen 
(a four hours’ drive) it is better to take the direct route from 
Paja-Zombo to the above-named fort. 

II. Fbom Paja-Kombo to Baxoe-Sanckak via 
Tandjong-Aiam and Tabat-Patah. 

For 16 or 18 guilders, a car takes us along the road to Fort 
Be Kock, back to the point where the inner road tui’ns off over 
the saddle between the Merapi and the Sago. 

At this point the Merapi lies before us. the Sago behind us to 
the left, and between the two is a chain of steep hills covered 
with grass, from which chalk rocks rise, foming a buttress for the 
saddle between the two volcanoes. 

The road winds upwards along this wall, and it is, indeed, a 
heavy pull for the ponies before they reach the top, along Tand- 
jong-Alam. 

In order to render the ascent easier, we can walk a little way 
and enjoy far better the splendid prospect. In the east rises the 
Sago, in the north the Bongsoe, washed by the Sinamaa-. To the 
north-east we have an extensive prospect over the independent 
lands of the interior, through which the Kampar and its tributaries 
wind their way in the shadow of primeval forests. Fx'om the softly 
undulating plain rise fantastically-shaped rocks. Should the ponies 
appear too tired to continue the journey, another pair may probably 
be hired at Tabat-Patah (.8360 feet above sea level), where there 
is a pasanggrfihan. With giddy speed we descend through the 
dense coffee-plantations into the pl^ of Tanah-Datar. We anxiously 
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calculate what is most likely to happen — whether we shall see 
the rattling car smash to atoms; the little horses that speed 
along like lightning, tumble headlong down the road, or get to the 
bottom safe and sound. ^ 

Not till we are close to Batoe-Sankar do we think much of the 
latter chance, but if we happen to have made some previous trips 
with native mountain ponies, our confidence in the quickness and 
strength of those apparently weak little creatures gains ground, 
and finally we yield ourselves calmly to their acrobatic freaks. 
During this drive we get on our left an occasional glimpse of the 
Sago and the sharp ridge Marapaiam, which continues from this 
volcano in a southern dii’ection, and which divides the valley of 
Boea and Lintau from the plain of Tanah-Datar. Before us, &om 
time to time, we catch sight of a trackof land of a totally difibrent 
type from what we have hitherto seen. Mountain-ridges, bare or 
covered with short grass, containing coal, intersect the rising ground 
to the west, which forms the eastern slopes of the volcano, broken 
in at the sides, in whose crater the great lake of Singkarah now 
mirrors itself. Due south rises the Talang in all its beauty, and 
close behind the spot where tlie small fort Van der Capellen lies 
like a toy upon the hillock, project the ridges of the rocky mount- 
ains of Bongsoe. 

The clean and cheerful hotel at Batoe-Sangkar is a duplicate 
of that at P^a-Kombo, the prices being the same, / 6.—, and the 
food pretty good. 

From here a little trip can be made to Boea and back by car. 

Well worth seeing are the Hindoo remains at Pajer-Roejong,, 

situated behind the small fort; and the burial-place of the princes 
of the former realm of Menang-Sabau, a little square shadowed 
by a waringin-tree. 

Prom Fort Van der Capelleo to Solok. 

If we wish to continue our journey round the Merapi, we order 
a small car (/ 2.76), for 7 o’clock the next morning, which will 

take us, in from two and a half to three hours, to Loeboek-Ki'ambil. 

The road to Padang-Pandjang, on which this railway-station is 
situated, rises at a pretty steady gradient through dense coffee- 
plantations over a distance of 10 miles, and affords occasionsdly a 
vieuw of the very flat southern base of the Merapi, which runs on 
beliind the Port Van der Capellen, where it is checked by the steep 
sandstone mountains of the Bongsoe. Behind, to the left, lie the 
Sago and the Marapaiam; to the right, the steep saddle-shaped little 
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mountain Plana attracts our attension. By a gully, into which the 
Oembilin-river runs, it is separated from the Siboemboeng-mountains, 
which are thinly covered with vegetation. Behind this lies the 
Oembilin coalfield, with its steep sandstone walls and s^ chalk 
lops; before us we observe the Boekit-Pandljang, behind which 
project the Talang and the Barisan mountains. Nearer and nearer 
we approach the precipitous bare mountain-ridge on the left, with 
the sharply pointed Batoe-Basik at its outer wing, and at last we 
cross it. Then we see a small portion of the Singkarah-lake and 
the Barisan mountains that border on it in the west, and again 
the Tandikat and the Singgalang appear from behind the forests 
on the Merapi. At Loeboek Krambil station we book by the early 
morning train to Solok, and, slowly descending, we steam along 
to the bank of the gieat lake. 



IHB LAKB 07 IIBOKAAAB ^0 tHX OTXBIUN-BXVUI, 
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The Leke of Stnckarab. 

This lake, which is generally as smooth as a mirror, is about 
14 miles long, o2 miles broad, and 8 )0 feet deep ; it covers an area 
of 76 Square miles, and is situated 1176^ feet above the sea. It 
therefore far exceeds the lake of Thun in size, as it does in beauty. 

Approaching from the north, we observe the mighty volcano 
Talang, rising at the water’s edge, whilst on the west bank, the 
ridge of the Bariean, 3000 feet high, closes the lovely panorama. 
The railway soon descends, over the bridge of the Oembilin-river, 
as far as the east bank, and follows it in graceful curves, so that 
at one time wo see the whole width of the lake opposite us, and 
at another the south end. Again, at a turn of a promontory, we 
behold the Singgalang and the Merapi rise up above the northern 
part of the lake. 

We pass along the village of Singkarah through a plain covered 
with rice-flelds. This plain is said to have been formerly buried 
200 feet deep under water, when the Oembilin river, that now forms 
the mouth of the lake in the north, had not yet worn its bed to 
the present depth. 

After a journey of two hours' by rail we reach Solok. The time 
is really too short to enjoy fully the beautiful scenery and we 
long again, for the time when our eye can rest once more upon 
the mirror of blue and highly burnished steel, enclosed on one 
side by a dark-, and on the other by a light green frame — as 
Mj'. Buys describes the lake 


Solok. 

Holok is a rising little place. At present it contains an hotel, a 
small fort, with a garrison of about lOU men, a few houses for 
Ooverniuent officials and officers, and a large market. It does not 
lie much higher than the lake, and though healthy, is tolerably 
warm, as it is enclosed between mountains. 

From here we take the train, preferably, at 6.15 a-m., to the 
OembiUn-coalmiiies at Sawah-hoentoe and enjoy, in passing, scenery 
entirely different from what we have hitherto seen. It is the 
continuous variety caused by the difference in type between 
the gap of the Aneh, the plain of Port De Kock, the Karbouwen- 
gat, the lake of Manin^oe. PsQ'a-Kombo, Thana-Datar, and the 
Singkarah-lake, that makes a journey through these highlands so 
interesting. 

Now the train runs along through the narrow valleys of the 
Ajer Bingoeng, and the Batang-Pantjaran, between steep hilly 
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ranges 600 feet high, covered with grass, that remind us of the 
northern part of the Black Forest railway. Afterwards it runs into 
the broader valley of Soengei-Lasi, which further up, near the river 
Siloengkang, becomes much narrower. 

Near Moeara-Ealaban, a tunnel about half a mile long affords an 
entrance to the Loentoe-valley, near the northern slopes of which 
lie the coalfields. 

These were discoved in 1868 by a Dutch Engineer, Mr. De Geeve, 
who was the first to form the plan for working them, but who 
was drowned at Doerian-Gedang during one of his voyages of 
discovery on the Oembilin-river. The surface of these slopes is 
covered with many buildings. Along gradients, the coal-trucks 
are run to the iron shed, 150 feet long, where the black diamond 
is sifted and washed. Bustle and commotion of Chinamen, con- 
vict-labourers and coolies prevail everywhere; engines and trains 
are running to and fro through the steep green mountain- walls 
The whole affords a scene of activity such as one would little 
expect in the far interior of Sumatra, here so thinly populated. 
Through the mediation of the mining engineer, whose neat little 
house is situated close to the lowest mouth of the mine, access 
can be obtained to the pits. 

In the three seams of coal, which are 6'/2 feel thick and lie 
above each other at distances of 80 feet at a slope of eight degrees, 
main galleries have been bored, which are connected by intersect- 
ing passages. 

The little coal-trucks that we just now saw rolled up to the 
outside, are let down along gradients, and empty their contents 
upon the slanting sieves that are placed there. 

Several plans having been considered for the working and trans- 
port of the coal, either along the Soebang-pass, or througii the 
gap of the Aneh, it was finally decided to adopt the latter route for 
that purpose, and consequently the laying down of the rack- 
rail line, which now runs through the Padang districts, was 
resolved on. 

Under the superintendence of the chief engineer Yzebman, who 
had won his spurs in railway construction in Java, this work was 
finished in four years’ time. The coal-seams were then connecteif^ 
with the Erama-harbour, which is about 24 feet deep, and shelta^^d 
from all winds This harbour shows a difference of only 18 ^hes 
to 43 inches between high and low water. Here large sti^mers 
can take 600 tons of coal within 24 hours. 

Towards noon we take leave of the Sawah-Loentoe-valley, on 
which the sun shoots down his burning rays, and where between 
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the bare mountain-slopea and the high rocks, with their almost 
vertical walls, it has become suffocatingly warm. 

If after having got back to Solok (one hour and a half by rail) 
we do not feel inclined to go snipe-shooting in the surrounding 
rice-fields, we might take a walk to Pajoi'ione hour and a half), 
where in the dense wood with its beautiful orchids, and in the 
coffee-plantations, troops of red monkeys spring from tree to tree. 
Near this little place stands a deserted pasanggrdhan, which is, 
however, sufficiently in repair to prove a useful hunting-box. 
This point, 3300 feet high, affords one of the most beautiful views 
wich can be found in the whole of the Dutch East-Indies. 

Over the tops of the thick foliage, we see, far below, the Sing- 
karah-lake, in its entire length, and behind it the Merapi with the 
twin mountains Tandikat and Slnggalang to the left, and the Sago 
to the right. The high east bank of the lake distinctly shows its 
volcanic origin. Behind rises ridge after ridge, merging far in the 
interior into blue, fleecy clouds. From this spot the high mountain- 
range can be further explored. 

.Tourneys further into the interior, for instance to Alahan-Pandjang, 
with the crater lakes Danau di 3awah and Danau di Atas, require 
more preparation, and do not fall within the province of this Guide. 

Prom Solok back to Padang. 

From Solok, a road leads over TendJo-Laut to Padang. It is 
practicable by conveyance, is 54 miles long, and runs through 
coffee-plantations, by rather steep slopes up the Barisan-mountains 
along Loeboek-Selasi, where a pasanggrdhan is found. * 

Since the railway has been laid down, this road is, however, very 
little used. Nevertheless, horses can still be stationed there, and 
the journey can be accomplished by car for .(’40. — to/50.— , the 
lieavy expense and trouble being compensated by the glorious 
prospect that can be enjoyed from Tendjo-Laut. Along the steep 
mountain slopes we look down into the plain of Padang, and 
over the little clouds which ai'e driving against the mountainwalls 
on to the surface of the sea, with its many gi'een islets, which 
protect tho west coast of Sumatra against the power of the 
mighty ocean. 

If we desire to return by rail to Padang, which for ladies would 
be preferable, we are on the road from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 
can enjoy the beautiful sight of the sun casting his first rays 
over tho surface of the gi'eat lake, above which float the rosy-tinded 
clouds. 
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DwelMiis>houaes. 

Before leaving Padang, a word or two may be said about the 
peculiar construction of the houses, and the population of the various 
parts of the country, -which were referred to in the last chapter. 

The stranger, and also the resident of Java who comes from 
that island to Sumatra, is especially struck by the ornamental 
appearance of the native houses in the upper districts of Padang. 

The ridge of their high roofs rises in one or more pairs of points, 
as in sharp horns (tavdoek), which are covered with shining tin- 
plates or interlaced with the blai-k fibres of the aren palm (idjoek). 
The number of points equals that of the small and high wings at 
the two sections (andjomgs) There are sometimes as many as six. 
The middle portion of the majority of dwellings, is in itself much 
larger than the ordinary Javanese native houses, which fact is in 
unision with the great dliference in family-lile between the Malays 
of Java and those of Sumatra Among the latter, the married 
daughters remain iii the 
maternal house, a portion 
of the back part of the 
centre being partitioned 
off for them. 

A compartment of this 
kind is called t , vi their 
number its some- 
times as many as fif- 
teen. The front part ot 
the centre of the house 
is not divided (tangah 
roemah), and serves as a 
common room and as a 
bedroom for the children 
and unmarried members 
of the family. 

A front or back gallery 
is scarcely ever found. 

The houses are enclosed, 
and both the doors and 
windows are small. On 
the other hand, they 
stand almost always 
upon poles, high above 
the ground. 
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Particularly omanwntal md typical are the rice-barns (rangMang), 
rising upon high poles near the houses, and still more lavishly 
adorned and variegated than the former, with coloured and gilded 
carving, pieces of looking-glass, and tinplate. 

Every kota (which in the original means a fortified place or 
village), is characterised by a mesighit (mosque) and a bale! (place 
of consultation). The former is distinguished from afar by the 
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roofs rising one above the other in the form of storeys, the latter 
by the absence of an enclosure at the two long sides. In most kotas 
is to be found a roemah negari (that is, a house for strangers) 
erected by the population ; in some a passanggrdhan, built 
and maintained by the Government. Whore there- is neither 
of these, one can always find a lodging for a short time in 
the balei. 
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Population. 

Directly w© set foot on land, we observe that the Sumatran — 
the descendant of the Malay colonists who founded in central 
Sumatra the kingdom of Menangkabau and who settled in the 
year 1200 A. D. upon the coasts of the other Indian islands— has 
a much bolder look, and is much less submissive to Europeans 
than is the Javanese. In his dark eyes we seem to read — nWe are 
the owners of this country, but we willingly submit to the Govern- 
ment and the rule of the Dutch”. 

We do not find here the servility that for centuries has been 
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implanted into the character of the Javanese by their mighty 
princes and chiefs and their many noble families. 

The clans or Soekoes of the Sumatran Malays, numbering about 
10, are subdivided into different branches, which consist finally 
of several families. The members of a Soekoe are all descended 
from one common ancestress in the female line (matriarchate). 

The now hereditary chiefs (panghoeloess) of the Soekoes, exercise 
a stern patriarchal rule, and together constitute in each district 
the Panghoeloe rapat or district-council. 
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In consequence however/ of the members of the Soekoes living 
in different villages at a great distance from each other, the Pang- 
hoeloea of the Soekoes of each village constitute the village council. 

The Dutch Government has appointed two other kinds of native 
chiefs, the Panghoehes Laras and the Panghoeloes Kapala. These 
are elected by the natives, but appointed and paid by the Qovennent 
The election is only a means of consulting the people, it does not 
affect the Government’s right to appoint whom it pleases. The 
Panghoeloes Laras preside over the assembly of the Panghoeloes 
of their district, the Panghoeloes Kapala are members of the village 
(council and form the connecting link between the European 
Government and the family-goverment of the Malays. 

From this we see there is no question here of a caste of 
nobles or a governing class. 

What strikes us still more is the resolute 
mien and air of importance of the native 
women, as. handsomely attired, they 
walk to the passer or stand in little 
groups gossiping in the public roads. 
It is a well-known fact that the ladies 
of the West Coast have a great deal 
more to say than have those of other 
parts of the Archipelago. 

When a man and woman rnwry (mem- 
bers of the same Soekoe, properly speaking, 
are not allowed to intermarryl, both of 
them remain in own their family-circle; 
the husband goes to reside with the wife temporarily, but he 
forms no part of the newly established family, which consists only 
of the mother and her children, and at the head of wich, as a 
rule, is the eldest brother ot the mother, the mamak The cliildren 
belong to iho Soekoe of themotlier. They inherit her property and 
one half of what tJie husband and wife may earn together. The 
other lialf of the heritage goes to the brothers and sisters or to the 
sister's children of the husband, whose titles descend to his 
brothers or sisters, he West Coast, of Sumatra is indeed a 
Dorado for the ladies, who do not forget to show that they per- 
fectly understand the importance of their position in spite of 
the humble part which the Moslem religion assigns to their sex. 
In this respect, and in many others besides, they pay but little 
attention to Mahomedan law. 
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From the local papers, and at the of&ce of the Packet Company, 
can be ascertained at what time the steamer leaves the Emma- 
harbour for Batavia. The first part of this passage runs close 
along the picturesque coast, which has been described above. The 
Talang (8440 feet) and the Peak ofIndrapoeraorGloenoengKorintji 
(12370 feet) are clearly visible. Towards next morning we reach 
Benkoelen. 


Benkoeien. 

This little place, charmingly situated on the seashore upon 
gently undulating land, is noted for its neatness and cheerfulness. 
The fort, which dates from the English period, and is now 
gaiTisoned by a company of infantry, rises close to the sea, upon 
a hill covered with short gi-a»s. Behind this lies the drill gi’ound, 
surrounded by broad roads, covered with white sand and bordered 
with fine lawns. Close to it is the spacious dwelling of the 
fiesident. 

This part of the place is more like an English park than an 
Indian town; the parte round about the markets, with their'pave- 
ments, and the houses covered with high tiled roofs, betray their 
British origin, as well as the English money that was spent on 
them. It can easily be understood that the iirltish Governor 
Raffles was loth to part with this favounte child of his, not 
knowing that Singapore, which he had founded, would have such a 
splendid future. 

Behind the place, the ground rises rapidly, and runs slowly 
against the west slopes of the central mountain.s, of whicii 
Loemoet (684.j feet) in the north, the Paliek (8l0u feet) the sni 
but steep Bongso or “Sugar leaf’, the Kaba (6435 feet) and finally 
the Dempo (10140 feet) in the southeast, attract our attention. 

The Kaba is distinguished by the vaporous clouds which it sends 
forth, usualy at intervals of from seven to ten minutes 

On the little island Tikoes in the south-west we can see a few 
cocoanut-trees, but the larger islands South- and North-Pagei, 
Sipoera, and Siheroet, which have thus far protected the channel 
from the high sui'ge of the sea, lie behind the horizon. 
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When the sea is calm it is not unpleasant to take advantage 
of the few hours the steamer stops at Benkoolen. by going on shore 
in one of the boats wich ply between the ship and the pier. 

The hotel does not offer much in the wa;^ of comfort; the club is 
a spacious building, to which one can easily obtain an introduction. 

From Benkoelen we can, without danger or very great exertion, 
make an extremely interesting journey right across Sumatra to 
Palenibang on the east-coast, hy way of Kepahiang, Tebing-Tinggi, 
Labat, and Ifoeara-Enim. From the last-mentioned little place, a stern- 
wheel steamer starts once a week down the Moesi to Palembang. 

If there be a chance of stormy weather, it is better to remain 
on board, because the leturn journey to the vessel is sometimes 


difMcult. If the wind be strong, we may 
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den and Kro6, or rather between the islands Page! and Engano, 
clfiiro is nothing to break the surge of the Indian Ocean. 

When next morning at sunriw we appear on deck, we are off 
Kroe. But ill stormy weather the boat is moved closer to 
the wall, on the landward side of the small island of Poeloe 
Pisang. 

After a short stay the jovtrney is continued, and we see the 
Dempo (10310 feet) and the Panindjawan (7000 feet) rise above the 
high mountain-range. 

Towards sunset we pass Cape Ylakke Hoek and steam along the 
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Seniangka-bay, in which the island Taboean is situated, and behind 
which rises the Eeizei’s peak, 6800 feet. 

The evening sun is reflected on the rocks and mountains of the 
east bank of the bay, 3000 feet high. The Tangga, situated on the 
promontory between the Semangka- and the Lampong bays, is 3778 
feet high. The surf splashes against the mainland and the island 
Lagoendi, between which the steamer tiaces her course. 

In front of a great rock, lying close under the north bank of the 
Lagoendl-strait, we see the waters foaming above a reef, on which, 
many years ago, the steamer „Qeneral Kroeson” was wrecked. 

By the time we have crossed this strait, and are steaming along 
In the smooth waters of the sheltered bay, it is still light enough 
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to distinguish, in the south-west, the outline of the Kadja-Basa, 
(3963 feet) and to admire the variegated colours of the precipitous 
and serrated rocky walls of the promontory, casting broad shadows 
over the smooth surface of the water, above which is reflected the 
glorious sunset. 

It IS already night before the steamer casts anchor before Telok- 
Betoeng, in the deepest part of this magnificently beautiful bay. 
Near this spot rises the Apenberg, on which the tidal 'wave of 
Krakatau has left a horizontal line showing the limit of the 
destruction wrought by it. Before the sun rises again behind the 
Badja-Basa (4368 feet high), we have steamed between the Tandjong 
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islands of Ijondong on the. left, and Tegal on the right We pass 
the Beschutters-island (Behoekoe), standing nearly 1400 feet high 
out of the sea, and, as we leave the bay to the north of Dwars- 
in-den-weg, the morning sun sparkles on the water, and we 
steam straight for Tandjong-Priok, which is' reached in the early 
morning. 


P1^0]«\ Jo *>ELI. 


For those who wish to reach Deli (Langkat, Serdang) in the 
quickest manner, the direct steamer of the Royal Packet Company 
18 the best way of travelling. 

The tourist, on the other hand, who wishes to see as much as 
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possible of the Archipelago in a short time, will perhaps prefer to 
go there by way of Palembang or Muntok and Riouw, and afterwards 
to touch at Singapore. For these routes he can also make use of 
the Packet Company's boats. 

Palembang 

is thoroughly deserving of a visit It is one of the most interesting 
cities of the Indies, not only because of its situation on the 
majestic Moesi-river, (which, just below the town, is fhll of life 
and movement,) but also because of its houses, built upon high 

11 
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piles or otber suppoi-ts, and, near the nver, separated from each 
other by canals which are deeply flooded at high water, and its 
thousands of raft-dwelhngs These are mostly moored to the quay 
and approachable by small bridges, but the outer rows are quite 
free, and at night their lights aie seen moving rhythmically up 
and down in harmony with the nse and fall of the water. 

Ashore, the central part of the city is the old walled benteng 
or fort, which is too hot to be used as a residence for the garrison, 
being BO situated as to leave no free course to the air currents. 
Within half an hour by boat below Palembang is Peladjoe, an 
establishment of the Boyal Dutch Petroleum Company. The rivei 
here is two'^rds of a mile in width, and at night the Company’s 
station IS lighted entirely by electricity, affording a surpnsmgly 
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first incident that relieves the monotony of the journey. To the 
port-side we see the low-lying shore of Sumatra; to the starboard, 
the coasts of Banka rising higher out of the water, and in the 
background an isolated mountmn. 

Banka 

is an Interesting island in many respects. Geologically, it must be 
considered as an upheaval of the same earth-ridge which forms the 
peninsula of Malacca. It contains rocks of ancient geological form- 
ation, whose sediments form layers of earth containing tin, which 
now constitutes the principal wealth of the island. Prom a botanical 
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and zoological i>oint of view, it differs more from Stimatra, 

, lies close by, than one would at first sight expect; this points, 'to 
the theory that the vicinity is of comparatively recent date, as 
Sumatra is enlarging continuously in an.i eastern direction. 

At Huntok, the capital, the natives sell pretty objects of tin, 
such as cigar boxes and ash trays. 

From Ifuntok the steamer, rounding the projecting tongue of land 
in which lies the great Delta of the Batang Hari, shapes its course 
towards the wide strait of Berhala, which separates the low-lying 
shore of Sumatra from the hilly island of Singkep, rich in tin. 
Behind the last named rises t^e rocky Peak of Lingga (3370 feet).' 

The Straits of Doerian afford a passage between the multifarious 
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islands for min g the Lingga Archipelago, and at the entrance of the 
Straits of Malacca the steamer passes close to the high and steep 
island of Karlmon. About four hours on this side of the Deli 
lightship we see a small solitary island rising up, as it were, from 
the depths of the sea. This is Berhala, which has only one small, 
sheltered anchorage. On this island is the quarantine station for 
emigrants from Deli suffering from infectious disease. 

Belawan. 

On approaching- the Belawan, the harbour of Deli, the shore of 
Sumatra displays the same character as i n the Bauka straits; a long, 
low, dark-green streak, with a straight, unbroken line of coast marked 
out against the muddy sea, while its upper edge, equally smooth 
and uniform, borders on the moist atmosphere, quivering with heat. 
It is only in the morning that we see, far inland, a ridge of dim 
blue mountains, from which rise a couple of finely delineated 
volcanic cones. One of these is distinguished by a greyish-yellow 
tint, (which has gained for it, probably erroneously, the name of 
Sulphur Mountain) and sometimes by a white plume of smoke 
hovering on its summit. 

The broad stretch of lowland between the molintain- range and the 
coast has been formed by the sinking of the mud that has been 
washed away from the mountains, at the mouths of the rivers, and 
on both sides of their banks by the periodical inundations. The land 
is being continually increased bythewoods along the coast, growing 
half into the sea, which consist almost entirely of mangroves or 
rhizophorae (bakoe) standing above the water on a labyrinth of 
surface roots, between which the mud remains hanging and accumu- 
lates. Thus the bottom of the sea, on which they take root, graduaily 
becomes dry land, but underneath, along their outer edge, a new 
fringe of young plants has come up meanwhile, which continues 
to form land. This power of being able to strike root in the sea 
the mangroves owe to their extremely remarkable powers of repro- 
duction. Their ripe seeds do not fall off, but begin to germinate 
on the trees which produced them and grow out into long staff- 
shaped stalks, hanging perpendicularly downwards in the air. Wlien 
at last they get free from the branch, they sink by their own 
weight into the soft bottom of the sea, and remain sticking upright 
in it, whereupon their lower end immediately begins to strike 
firm root. Shortly afterwards, the part protruding above the water 
sends forth leeaves and branches. 

Slowly and cautiously, the steamer creeps over the mud-bank at 
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ttie river mouth; oftea compelled to stop, or ruiming aground on 
the soft and continuously shifting bottom, which the screw keeps 
sending up In dirty brown splashes, unless indeed the gully has 
just been drained. To the right and left, we see far out at sea, 
the drag-nets (seros) of the Malay coast fishers. 

Once over the bar, the boat soon casts anchor in the spacious 
mouth of the Ewala Belawan, right opposite the station of the 
Deli-Eailway, at the jetty of the Packet Company. We pass without 
much difficulty or loss of time through the custom-house, and with 
one of the many trains can soon leave the damp, warm, and always 
very unhealthy harbour, and in a couple of hours reach the capital- 
town of Medan. 

First we cross the railway-bridge of the KwalaDeli, an interest- 
ing construction 1220 feet long, consisting of twenty spans resting 
upon piers, which have been driven down into the soft mud until 
they have reached firm ground. Shortly after starting, we pass 
the old harbour Laboean, to which one formerly had to berowed 
by sampan from the Belawan. 

Before arriving at Medan, we have already gained an impression 
of the characteristic scenery of Deli; a large, bare, monotonous 
plain, for the most part covered with high alang alang grass -here 
called lalang-or with wild, tangled shrubs ; little inhabited, except 
where here and there a tobacco plantation lies in the midst of the 
fields. If we come at the time when the tobacco has been gathered 
in, wo see the greater part of these fields planted with rice, which 
the natives, according to their farm lease, .nre allowed to grow 
during the first year upon the fallow-lying tobacco-fields. A few 
kainpongs with their fruit-trees, and here and there a solitary 
toealang (bee-tree), which was spared when the primeval forest was 
rooted up, fail to break the monotony and desolateness of the 
landscape. On the contrary, they rather tend to increase it. 

Near Medan we pass extensive railway sidings crowded with 
luggage-trains and sheds, that give one a lively impression of 
the traffic and prosperity which prevail in this tobacco-country 
par excellence. The numerous crowds of native, or rather non- 
European travellers, at every station, produce the same impression : 
Chinese, Malays, Javanese, Klings, Bengalis, and Bataks, swarm on 
the platforms and fill the numerous and spacious third class carriages. 
The m^'ority of these people come from other parts, for the original 
Malay population was, and is still, small. When the first tobacco- 
planters came to Deli, the country was as thinly populated as the 
districts lying south and north of it on Sumatra’s east coast, and 
this small population appeared, moreover, both unwilling and 
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unfit for the cultivation of tobacco according to the European 
method. 

So the planters were compelled to look for workmen elsewhere. 
The nearest place where coolies could be obtained was the Straits 
Settlements, which supplied Chinamen, who appear admirably 
adapted for the cultivation of tobacco. As, however, the charges of 
the English coolie-brokers were exorbitantly high, the planters’ 
Committee at Deli contrived to effect a direct immigration from 
China. In smaller numbers there come to Deli, Javanese, Bawea- 
nese, (Bujans) ^ndjarese (form Bancljennasin), Elings (form the 
coast of Malabar), and Bengalis. The men of the last two races do 
not, however, come direct, but only from the Straits, and then, 
too, against the wishes of the British-Indian Government. 

All the building and appurtenances of the BaUway look now 
and modern, which can easily be understood when we remember 
that the line was only laid down in 1886. 

At Medan the line is divided into three branches: one to the 
left (on the east) running to Padang— Bedagel (Tebing Tinggi) ; the 
middle one, (a continuation of the main-line), to Deli Toewa, on 
the slopes of the foot-ridges of the mountain-range j and the one 
to the right (in a northern direction) to Bindjei and Tandjong 
Poera (afterwards to be continued to Pankalan Brandan) with a 
branch line Bindjei— Kwala. 

When the tobacco is shipped, we see many wagons laden with 
neat bales of the leaf, packed in fine matting, but at all tinpies 
there are loads of imported articles, especially aiap (covering 
for roofs), and sticks for drying the 'tobacco (anak kajoe), wood, 
uncut and cut, stones, lime, ironwork, artificial manure, provisions, 
liquors, rice, and fish. The Deli Railway does a good business. It 
was built entirely with private capital, without any help from 
the Government. 


Medan. 

Medan, the chief place of Deli, electrically lighted, is the seat 
of the Resident of the east-coast of Sumatra, and of the Sultan. 
It lies on the Deli-river at its confluence with the Boboera. As 
soon as we have stepped out of the station into the spacious 
aloen-aloen, we perceive at the flrst glance that we have arrived 
at a new, busy, and flourishing place. In 1869 it was chosen by 
Nibnhuys, the originator of the Deli Company, as the seat of 
its chief administration, on account of its suitability for import 
and export. Before that time it was a wretched kampong, 



surrounded by a double wall, traces of which stdll remain, ft 
was not till 1871 that Medan had a doctor of its own. Now we 
find ,De Witte SociBteit” (club), recently entirely rebuilt and 
enlarged, next to which stands the post and telegraph ofhce, the 
barracks, the fort, large Chinese and other shops, a couple o. 
hotels (the “Oranje”- and ‘Medan”-hotel), a racecourse, a. large, 
new Besident's house, and the works of the Deli Company. 

What espemlly strikes the European coming from Ja7a, is the 
modem, European manner in which the grounds and buildings 
have been planned, and the greater variety in architecture, adapted 
to the mixed population. The cause of this lies in the proximity 
of the Straits-Settlements and m the overwhelming influence of 
the planters, that is to say the civilian element, among the colonists 
These, belonging to all nations, but chiefly consisting of young 
enterprising men fresh from Europe, have imprinted a Western 
character upon everything, and in the arrangement of their 
dwellings and plantations have followed the example of their 
English neighbours across the Straits, rather than that of remote 
Java. In social habits we also observe a closer connection with 
Europe, as the Deli tobacco-planters travel 
more frequently to and from Europe than the 
Dutch settlers of Java, who still, to a great 
extent, keep up the old custom of remaining 
ten and even twenty years in the tropics. 

Things worth seeing in Medan are: the palace 
of the Sultan, a new building 
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erected by a European architect in a sort of Moresque style; the 
new Chinese temple, bearing witness to the vast sums of money 
which are earned in Deli by the sons ef the Celestial Empire, 
and the various buildings of the Ddi Company, which has its chief 
office here. This, the largest and oldest of the many tobacco- culti- 
vating companies, was established in 1869. It had then 100,000 acres 
of land at its disposal, consisting of twenty-one plantations in the pro- 
vinces of Deli and Langkat, and worked with a capital of four million 
guilders and a reserve capital 0141/2 mihions. By its instrumentality, 
direct immigration of coolies from China was brought about; and 
one of the members of its administration was the author of 
an enactment regulating the relations between the coolies and 
their masters. This enactment however, has been shown to be 
capable of improvement. 

That the Dell Company, in many respects, looks well in its 
labourers is shown by the hospital and also by the asylum for 
immigrants, which it has built in conjunction with other planters. 
Here contract-coolies, who through chronic or incurable diseases 
are unfit for work, find a temporary or permanent home. 

Whoever stops at Deli for a shorter or longer time, will naturally 
pay a visit to one or more tobacco plantations. Everywhere he will 
find the principal arrangements the same. 

In the middle, a spacious house for the director, erected in the 
British-Indian bungalow style, rises high above ground. Next to 
it is a gigantic curing-shed, to which the tobacco is taken in the 
month of July to ferment for from six to nine months in piles 
which keep increasing in size. In -the month of September the 
leaves are sorted by coolies seated in two long rows at the open 
sides: at the outside the sorters, and opposite them the bundle 
makers. 

Next comes the large airy shed of the Chinese workmen, the so-called 
“kongsi”, in the neighbourhood of which one or more native 
shops, here named “kedei,” are to be found, and other dwellings 
of Javanese, Klings, Bengalis, or Boyans. Each of those races 
has its own peculiar labour ; the Javanese are woodmen, roadmakers, 
and gardeners; the Klings, cowherds and drivers of ox- waggons 
{kar&ta lemboe)] the Bengalis, policemen; and the Boyans, carpen- 
ters; whilst the clearing of the forest is done by Bataks and Malays, 
temporarily engaged, who also build barns and make roads. 

The tobacco-fields constituting the company’s enormous territory 
are divided into from four to six groups, of which every year only 
a tenth to a fifth part is used for tobacco-growing, the remainder 
lying fallow. Each of these groups is under the superintendence 
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ot an assistaut’manager, who has under him about 100 workmen. 
On both sides of a plantation-road are the fields; which in January, 
February, and March are prepared for the reception of the young 
plants by the cutting down and burning of the trees and by 
working the soil with the “tjankol”, or native spade. In April 
the “bibit”, which has been sown on forcing-beds, Is planted out 
on it, and by July these plants have grown into tobacco shrubs as 
hig h as a man. These are then cut down and taken to the drying- 
sheds. These lofty, long sheds, with their gigantic roofs of“atap”, 
are arranged in a long row by the high road, and are a characteristic 
featury of Deli scenery. 

The fhllow-lying fields may for a year be sown with rice by the 
population. After this time, they are left to themselves and are 
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soon covered with a wilderness of bu'.hes or with high alang-alang 
grass. The latter is getting too much the upper hand in Deli, 
principally owing to the burning down of the forests, which, either 
by accident or on purpose, are set on fire and cannot recover. The 
re-afforestation of exhausted tobacco fields is one of the most thorny 
and urgent problems in Deli. 

If a choice can be made, a visit to a plantation further in the 
interior, that is to say, situated on the borders of the hills, is to 
be recommended. The scenery there gains much in beauty, owing 
to the flat country being almost entirely stripped of wood, and 
besides this, an opportunity is afforded of learning something 
about the remarkable population of these higlands, the Bataks. 

The custom of cannibalism, to whioli this race of Malays ewes 
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slaying to recover from the injurious effects which living in 
tropical, low-lying districts has upon many European constitutions. 
Prom the bungalow on “the Crag” we get a glorious view of 
(Georgetown, with its roadstead, and of the plains and of hnia of 
Ifalacca opposite. 


PI^OIV^ DBLI TO SiHG>\P0I^E. 


Those who have time to take the trip along the coastal towns 
of Sumatra will not need to complain of monotony as much as 
they may have anticipated. If we leave the harbour of Deli after 
the arrival of the last train from Medan, we find ourselves very 
early next morning on the Asahan river, a fine broad stream, 
which has, unfortunately, only a narrow navigation channel, 
spread moreover with numerous sand banks, so that considerable 
seamanship is required to bring the steamer safely to the government 
.ietty of 

Tandjong Balel. 

the chief township of the Administrative Division of Asahan. 
Tand,iong Balei is the location of an Assistant-Besident and the 
residential town of the Sultan of Asahan It is rather pleasantly 
situated between the Silau and the Selatlantjang rivers, but this 
position greatly impedes its extension. The Sultan owns two 
fine residences, of which one is known simply as Astana (the Palace] 
and the other is called Astana kota dingin (the Palace in the 
Cool Cityi. Visitors are readily admitted to view these palaces, if 
permission has been obtained beforehand. A government road leads 
to the interior along a number of very flourishing tobacco plan- 
tations. There are also in this district several estates growing 
hiberia coffee of good quality. The district of Asahan is very 
prosperous and has a brisk trade. The Asahan river forms the 
highway to the lands of the Bataks. and Lake Toba, of which the 
river is the outlet can be reached with ease by following its course. 

Laboean Bilik. 

If the steamer goes down the Asahan river in the evening, she 
is able to reach the Pand river at day-break next morning. The 
Pand also forms a very broad stream, and after steaming upwards 
an hour or more a point is reached where it divides into two 
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branches — the Pan6 and the Bila. Laboean Bilik lies on the 
Pand just above the dividing point. Is is the rapital of the small 
principality of Pand, and the headquarters of the Controller of the 
Laboean Batoe Division. From this point the Packet Company’s 
steamers leave alternately, either dhectly for Singapore or along 
the coast via Bengkalis (formerly the location of the Eesident of 
the East Coast of Sumatra}, and Siak, the residence of the Sultan 
of Siak. 


Sl^GT^PORe. 


Whoever travels to the Dutch East Indies by the German, 
French or English mail, or crosses over to it from British- India, 
or comes from Japan, China, or Further India, must leave the 
steamer at Singapore. 

But even to him vrho, from Batavia or any other Dutch port, 
wishes to travel through the Archipelago, a visit to this great 
commercial harbour and emporium of East-Asia is to be strongly 
recommended The visit should not occupy more than a few days, 
as the heat on the low lying island detracts very considerably 
from the pleasure. 

Singapore has one great attraction above any of the harbours 
on the north coast of Java; it lies right on the sea, on acoasi 
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free from swamps, along a splendid roadstead. It has, besides, a 
much more European and modern character than the Java towns, 
hut this fact, although it makes Singapore more pleasant to the 
eye, especially from the sea, has also some serious disadvantages, 
as it is certainly not agreeable in a tropical coast-climate to 
walk in the burning heat along quays unsheltered from the sun, 
and to have to climb steep stairs to third storeys. 

The mail-boats lie alongside the quays of Tanjong-Pagar docks, 
at about half an hour’s walk from the town, and can be reached 
by “gharrie” (palanquin), or by ’rickshaw (a Japanese conveyance 
drawn by Chinese). On the landing-place we find Malay porters 
from the hotels. The office of the Boyal Packet Company is in 
the town on the quay, close to the landing-place, which is shel- 
tered from the sun by a large overhanging roof, Quite close to it 
is the fine post-office, and the gi-eai club, which is distinguished 
both for the splendid view which it commands of the roadstead, 
and for the tasteful arrangement of its spacious dining and conver- 
sation rooms. 

The best-known Hotels are situated on the esplanade, where 
stands the statue of Sir Stampobd Raffles, the English Governor 
who in 1819 founded Singapore. They are : the Hotel de I’Europe. 
recently entirely rebuilt the ItolHes-Hotel, (both very laige,) and the 
Adelphi-Hotel, which, although cheaper, deserves to be recommended. 
Generally speaking, the hotels are much dearer than those in Java, 
and by no means as good. On the Esplanade about 4 p. m. cricket, 
football, tennis etc. are played. Sometimes there is music, and Society 
drives about. 

The Botanical Gardens, about a quarter of an hour’s drive from 
the town, are very well worth visiting, although in scientific 
importance and completeness they are far inferior to the Gardens 
at Buitenzorg. 


Less interesting, but still well worth 
seeing, is the Museum, a fine spacious 
building with ethnographical, zoological, 
and mineralogical collections, and 
a library. In a short time we can 
obtain a very good idea of the fauna 
and products of Malacca and learn 
something about the history of 
Singapore. 

In the European commer- / 
cial part of the town are large ^ 
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which those of John Littlb, Robinson, and speoialy those of Kuhn 
and Komcb, are distingaisbed by their richness in Chinese and 
Japanese art wares. Books and periodicals at Kelly’s and a WAiiSH’s. 
A visit to the quarters where the non European inhabitants live, 
IB to be recommended. We shall then perceive that Singapore is, 
in the strictest sense of the word, a Chinese town. 

In the evening the traveller who takes interest in the peculiarities 
of eastern native life can 
satisfy his curiosity 
by paying a visit 
to a real Chinese 
theatre. , 

Ifwe have more I 
than one day at 
our disposal, we 
should make an ex- 
cursion to BoekitTimah, 
the highest hill of the island 
(570 feet), from which we 
have a good view of the town, and of the Sultanate of Johore, 
stretching to the north on the mainland of Malacca, divided 
from Singapore-island only by a narrow strait, across which tigers 
have been known to swim. On the way to the top we pass 
through a fine virgin forest. 



A BOYAL TIOEB 


E7\Sx cot^St of ^oi^Heo. 


Prom Singapore the Packet Company’s steamers go to Bandjer- 
masin and the East coast of Borneo via Soerabaja. 

Some of the steamers, either on the passage between Singapore 
and Soerabaja or on that between Soerabaja and Bandjermasin, 
touch at Sangkapoera, on the island of 

Bawean. 

This mountainous islet, (of which the highest point is 2128 feet 
above sea level), has an area of barely 150 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 44,000, of whom many hire themselves out as temporary 
labourers at Singapore or Soerabaja, or in Deli. They are known 



at Singapore and Soerabaja as hojam, the English corruption of 
Boe^a/ng, or casual hand. As soon as they have saved a little 
money they return to their native place, spend it, and depart in 
search of fresh earnings. The principal article of export is matting, 
especially mats of pandagus leaves. On fflie day following that of 
the departure from Soerahaja 

Bandjermaain 

is reached. After ascending the Barito for two hours, and the 
very winding Martapoera for half an hour, the steamer reaches 
its moorings at the pier of Bandjermasin, the capital of the South- 
ern and Eastern Divisions of Borneo. 

Here a garrison, a man-of-war for river service, and a river 
vessel belonging to the Navy, are available to reinforce the author- 
ity of the Dutch. The river Is rather busy, Bandjermasin being 
a trading centre of some importance, and this fact imparts a sense 
of animation to the beautiful scene on the stream. Numerous 
finely finished gondolas, with high ascending bows and sterns 
serve the cross-traffic between the two banks of the river. 

Bandjermasin has two very good hotels : Qrevelinck and Goed- 
bloed. As the soil is swampy, many of the houses are built upon 
piles and some are on rafts (rakit), which gives a picturesque 
appearance to the prosperous little town. 

A small steamer may be hired for excursions up the Barito 
or the Martapoera ; those who wish to go crocodile-hunting 
should choose the latter. The Packet Company’s paddle-boat 
ascends as far as Poeroek (Priok) Tjakoe, high on the upper reaches 
of the Barito. It is also possible to ascend the tributary river Bahan, 
in order to obtain an insight on the spot into the important 
industries of the district of Nagara (with capital of the same 
name) consisting especially of smith’s- works(8word-making is carried 
on in the capital) together with brass-casting and pottery-making. 
Side-arms, hatchets, and copperware are exported from this district 
to places outside the island of Borneo. 

After leaving Bandjermasin and regaining the open sea, the 
steamer doubles the Southern point of Borneo (Tandjong Salatan 
or Silat) and shapes a north easterly course towards the Straits of 
Laoet, between the low coast of Borneo and the island of Poeloe 
Laoet, through which runs a chain of hills. 

Occasionally the ship, shortly before reaching the end of the 
Straits, touches one of the piers ofSemblinbingan, on Poeloe Laoet, 
where large ocean steamers may often be seen coaling. The coal, 
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supplied by the Poeloe Laoet Coal Co. is brought from the mines 
to the shore by trucks. A visit to the Coal Company’s wharves, 
and especially to its mines, is well worth the trouble. 

Half an hour later, that is to say about 20 hours after leaving 
Bandjir, the steamer casts anchor at the entrance to the Straits of 

Kota Baroe 

the shipping place of the island, picturesquely situated at its north- 
ern extremity at the promontory which marks the end of the 
chain of hills. Within recent years this place has made great com- 
mercial progress. Poeloe Laoet produces excellent pepper, and close 
by Kota Baroe one of the pepper plantations, with which a cattle- 
breeding establishment is connected, may be inspected (at high 
tide by proa, % hours). 

The steamer now proceeds northwards, past the month of Kloem- 
pang Bay, facing which are a few small islands, among them 
Poeloe Nangka Besar, where excellent coal is worked by the Poeloe 
Nangka Company. 

The first station is 


Paslr 

more properly called Taneh Gregot, a settlement only recently 
established by the Dutch-Indian Government, and the location of 
a Controller. Pasir exports considerable quantities of an excellent 
kind of rattan; most of the trade is in theh ands of the Boeginese. 
The native capital, which is the seat of the Sultan of the small 
principality of Pasir, lies three qu.'uters of an hour further inland, 
but it is of small account. A couple of hours later we approach 

Batik Papan. 

This new port resembles Marseilles or Salonica so far as position 
is concerned, that is to say it is not situated on the borders of 
the big river for whose territory it is the most convenient shipping 
port. This stream, the Mahakkan or Koetei river, does not admit 
steamers of heavy draught. The bay of Balik Papan differs from 
all other ports on the South East Coast of Borneo in having 
scarcely any bank in front. Even at low tide there is never less 
than 26 feet of water in the navigation channel, and vessels draw- 
ing 37 feet may pass in and out with safety. The bay is large 
enough to afford a safe anchorage to whole fleets of big sea-going 
vessels. When entering the harbour the steamer passes the small 
island of Toekong barely more than a tree-clad rock. This is 
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regarded as a sacred spot by the natives, who regularly resort to 
it for the purpose of making offerings to their gods. Next a few 
houses are seen on a hill about 100 feet high at the comer of the 
bay. The largest of these, painted white, is that of the harbour- 
inspector, and serves at the same time as the Post-office, the 
others are occupied by European and native pilots, A little beyond, 
at the foot of the hill, we observe the hospital of the Netherlands 
Industrial and Trading Company, and, some distance further on, 
the Custom House with the Government Pier, at which no ship 
can lie because there is only four feet of water. Pacing the Custoih 
House is a good stone building, the Post and Telegraph-office, — 
Balik-Papan being connected by iand with Bandjermasin and 
Samarlnda, and by cable with Menado, — and adjoining the last 
named building is the house of the Customs Inspector. 

This exhausts the description of the Dutch portion of BalikPapan 
Unfortunately it does not yet boast of a Controller and of armed 
police officers. 

We now observe the workmanlike piers belonging to the petroleum 
concern referred to above — the Netherlands Industrial and Trading 
Company. The Company has a Dutch name (Nederlandsche Industrie- 
en Handel Maatschappvj) but its capital, its directors and most of 
its staff are British. One of the piers is used by the Packet 
Company’s boats. 

The slope of the hills behind the piers hasbeen dug out to afford 
iiccommodation for 15 petroleum tanks, wiih a capacity of 4,000 
tons each. The European employes have their dwelling houses on 
the top of the hills. A little way further to the North are the 
refining works, saw-mills, machine-shop, ironfoundiy, coolie-.sbeds 
and native quarters. The raw oil is brought down from Sanga- 
Sanga, a township on a river of the same name, a tributary of the 
Mahakkan, by a fleet of seven tank-steamers with a carrying 
capacity of about 400 tons each. The Sanga-Sanga oil wells appear 
to be very rich. The tank steamers, the Packet Company’s vessels 
which here take on board the oil residue, and the Shell-line steamers, 
in which the refined oil is shipped to all parts of the world, bring 
a considerable .naritime movement to the place, __ which, ten years 
ago, was merely a Boeginese fishing village. 

Keeping its course along the coast, the steamer enters the 
Moeara-Djawa, the Southern outlet of the great Mahakkan delta, 
and its only navigable waterway. Just where the river divides 
into its three main branches, (the Moeara Djawa, the Moeara Bajar 
and the Moeara Berouw), it receives the Sanga-Sanga from the South. 
At this juncture lies Moeara Djawa (Baroe) where the boat stops 



for a moment to drop the pilot and to cledx for entry. Baroe is 
the station between Balik Papan and Sanga-Sanga. Here a harbour- 
inspector is stationed, and there is a post-office as well as some 
sheds and a hospital of the 1. T. C. Coal is mined at a distance 
of about 10 minutes from the pier and is used by the steamers 
of the Company and of the pilot service. 

The steamer now ascends as far as 

Samarinda or Koetei 

concerning which there is little to be said. Here an Assistant- 
Besident is located, and there is a slipway for small steamers, 
with a factory and a sawmill appertaining thereto. The principal 
articles of export are rattan, gutta-percha, beeswax, edible birds’ 
nests and tripang. From the Clubhouse there is a splendid view 
of the noble river, to which small steamers and native proas 
always impart a busy appearance. 

Higher up the river, at Batoe Pangal, are the works, recently 
closed down, of the East Borneo Coal Co., and It/j hours beyond 
this, is the beautiful little town of Tengaroeng, the seat of the 
Sultan of Koetei, who has a most luxurious palace to which 
admission may be obtained through the intermediary of the local 
Controller. 


JOllRijeY'S TO CELEBES 7\»{D 
xHe i^olUcct^S. 


The extensive boat-communication which the Packet Company 
maintains in tbe Moluccas, now makes it possible to visit the 
innumerable places of attraction in this glorious tropical Archipelago, 
in a comparatively short time. 

If we remain on board the same vessel we can only visit a portion 
of this extensive part of the Dutch-Indian Archipelago, which 
necessarily makes the visit a hasty one, because the steamboat 
seldom stops for more than two days at the principal places, and 
in most harbours makes a still shorter stay. Therefore, he who wishes 
to become more intimately acqainted with some of the principal 
points of attraction, will do better to stay and wait for the next 
boat; this has to be entered on his ticket. Specially adapted for 
a longer stay are Menado, Ambon, Banda, and Macasssar, 
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The eastern and southern parts of the Molucca Archipelago, with 
Dutch NeW'Guinea, are of the most interesting, from an etnograph- 
ioal, botanical, and zoological point of view, and will prove 
most attractive to lovers of what is strange, unknown, and wild. 

In the northern and western parts we, find more traces of 
civilization and cultivation, but a also richness of natural scenery, 
and geological and botanical attractions, which characterize the 
visit to these isles as one of the most agreeable and instructive 
that can be paid to tropical zones. Danger, either from the elements, 
or from the natives, need not be feared, unless we wish to penetrate 
into the interior of New-Guinea or Ceram. In the north-western 
part of the Moluccas more particulary, there is greater safety and 
peacefulness than in the most civilized kingdom of Europe. 

The climate of the Moluccas and Celebes is very healthy and 
temperate. The proximity to the Equator causes copious showers 
of rain to fall in the course of the year, which temper the tropical 
heat and drought. 

The sea is generally calm and smooth; hurricanes and typhoons, 
such as prevail in the Chinese sea, do not occur. 




The Straits of Madoera. 

The boat leaves the roadstead of Soerabaja at 2 or 4 p. m. (see 
local papers), and steers in a easterly direction, through the so- 
<‘alled funnel, to the Straits, or rather Gulf, of Madoera. 

If it be a fine morning, we can once more enjoy the pleasant 
aspect of the shore and the beautiful view on the Penanggoengan 
and the Ardjoeno, whilst the proas of Madoera stand out against 
the glittering green of the banks like so many silver ornaments. 

When the tourist, refreshed by his afternoon siesta, appears on 
deck again, he may hope to get from the starboard side a view 
of the north-coast of Java as impressive, and at the same time 
as beautiful, as is obtainable at no other point. Several colossal 
mountains stand side by side with sharp and deeply indented flanks, 
glowing in the evening sun. Their ribs curve and extend zigzag 
down to the coast, whilst their bases widen out in such a manner 
as to convey the idea that they have only just been hurled down 
from the tops of vomiting craters. 
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Extensive alluvial plains, suoli as are found near Batavia and 
Soerabaja, whicli make the mountains appear as though they 
were sinking back into the blue mist of the horizon, are not to 
be seen here, because they are hidden beneath the waters of the 
Gulf of Madoera. In the rear, we see the gigantic Tengger disappear; 
the wild rugged groups of the Idjang mountains rise in mid-air; 
behind them, the beautiful cone of the Lamongan, with its white 
smoke plume is seen. Ahead of us, in the foreground, we see the 
strangely fantastic rocky battlements of the Goenoeng Ringgit, 
and in the far distance, the black massive cones of the Raun- 
Idjbn-mountains. To the left, in a northerly direction, these descend 
to the horizon with a gentle slope, to rise again, in an irregular 
group of truncated cones — the Goenoeng Sedano or Baloeran, which 
like a gigantic watch-tower looks from Java’s east comer into the 
wide open sea. 

From aboard the formation of the Goenoeng Ringgit can be 
clearly perceived. We get lively impressions in confirmation of 
the theory of Vehbkkk, that this mountain is the meagre niiu 
of a large and lofty volcanic cone, the north side of which 
has been entirely destroyed and has disappeared in the sea. The 
eruption of the Krakatau proves that such catastrophes, by which 
whole mountain slopes are swallowed up in the depths of the sea, 
really do happen, and that the theories founded therepon are at 
any rate entitled to respect. 

Towards evening the light of Meinderts-Droogte, that indicates 
the entrance into the Straits of Bali, sends us a last greeting 
from the Soenda-islands. 

Next morning we see in the south horizon the gigantic mountain 
cone of Lombok. This is the Goenoeng Rin^ani, the highest 
mountain of the Indian Archipelago (12.950 feet.) 

Some of the Packet Company’s steamers running between Soera- 
baja and Macassar touch at Singaradja (Boeleleng) on the island 
of Bali, and at Ampenan on the island of Lombok. At both places 
a visit on shore will be found thoroughly worth the time. Boeleleng 
is the chief place of, and the port of entry to, the remarkable 
island of Bali, the only one of the Archipelago where the Hindoo 
religion has survived. 

Lombok. 

From Boeleleng the steamer doubles the northern point of Bali, 
continuing its course along the north east coast of the island, 
and afterwards crossing the broad passage of Lombok towards 
Ampenan. 
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Landing is effected by native boats (blandong, 60 cents). The 
pier can only by reached by small craft Lombok has magnificent 
roads, very suitable for cycling excursions, but little carts are 
always obtainable at the landing place for drives to the most 
interesting points. ' 

Ampenan is linked up by cable with Java and Celebes and by 
telephone with four places on the island: Mataram, Praya, Belong 
and Laboean-Hadji. The post and telegraph office is in the Eampong 
Bebek, the site of the dismantled fortress Eapitan, a mile from 
Ampenan. Pacing it is a pasanggrahan (formerly the house of the 
Assistant Besident) where lodging can be obtained. 

The most interesting places in the island are: 

Mataram, three miles from Ampenan, headquarters of the Assist- 
ant-Resident, of a Controller, (the chief of the local government) 
and of a Controller of Agrarian Affairs. In front of the Assistant- 
Resident’s house is a handsomely laid-out park containing a mon- 
ument in commemoration of the soldiers who fell in the war 
on the island a few years ago. The route lies through a fertile 
district, bearing testimony to the richness of the soil. 

TJakra Negara, 41/2 miles distant from Ampenan, where in the 
night between August 23th and 26th a surprise attack was made 
upon the Dutch troops by the natives. Here is the Dewa temple 
where General van Ham fell, and next to which he is buried. His 
grave is surmounted by a monument. At Tjakra Negara there is 
a walled-round pleasure resort called Majora. The greater part of 
the area within the walls is taken up by a small lake, in the 
middle of which is an island, with a building used as a Court of 
Law by the Balinese. Three other pleasure resorts belonged to the 
Royal family of the island. 

Marmada, ten miles from Ampenan, is remarkable an account 
of its artificial ponds or small lakes built in terraces. The con- 
struction occupied hundreds of labourers for more than 17 years, 
notwithstanding which much remains uncompleted. At Marmada 
a pasanggrahan has now been established. Visitors desirous of 
passing the night there must give notice beforehand to the Con- 
troller at Mataram. There is a swimming bath and a shower bath, 
but the spring water which supplies them is so cold that in many 
cases it is inadvisable to bathe before 9 a.m. The nights are so 
cool that a blanket is indispensable. 

Zingsar, about 3 miles from Marmada and 8^/4 miles from Ampenan, 
is also an old Royal residence, and, although nov? in decay, 
deserves to be visited. 

Goenoetig Sari, about 5 V 4 miles from Ampenan, with a deer-park. 
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is in a state of utter neglect. To reach it two rivers must be 
waded through, add the visit does not repay the trouble. 

.Besides the places mentioned there are a few sacred tombs and 
graves, one of these being placed in a large waringln tree. 

The charge for small carts is as follows: To Mataram and back 
/ 1 ; to Marmada and back / 4 60; to Marmada via Lingsar and 
back / 6. 


Celebes. 

The second morning after leaving Soerabaja, Celebes has been in 
sight for some time. Steering close to the west-coast, we notice the 
high peak of Bont’hain (Lompo Batang), 9860 feet, with its many 
tops. The country in front of it looks hilly and mountainous, 
and is entirely covered with vegetation. 

The west-coast of Celebes shows an entirely different character 
from the north-coast of Java, which we have just left. There we 
beheld deeply indented and torn volcantic cones and crater-walls, 
rising from the midst of low levels or plains, which, through 
cultivation, had been entirely deprived of their original forest. 
Here we observe a succession of hilly ridges projecting nearly to 
the sea, almost entirely covered with dense woods, followed further 
by higher chains, which, as it were, surround the huge black 
masses of the Lompo Batang volcano. 

Isolated conical volcanoes in the centre of alluvial plains are, 
on the other hand, missing here; the parallel mountain ridges are 
entirely different in outward appearance. 

Macassar. 

To the left, we begin to perceive the low-lying coral islands 
before Macassar, the southernmost of the Spermunde-Archipelago. 
and in front of us, the white buildings along the quay and the 
ships in the roadstead. The aspect reminds us more of a European 
than of an Indian harbour. The vessels lie at a large new pier 
before the quay, along which rises a row of whitewashed ware- 
houses and offices, and before these are piles of all kinds of goods. 

The firing ^f, the cannon and the steam whistle awaken the 
coolies from flSjir morning slumber. They are seen sauntering along 
in groups, a^^Ve notice at once the difference between them and 
the Javane8e,'Itf their dress, red predominates, the sarong is drawn 
up very high and worn wide round the waist, the legs are bare 
far above "the knee, which added to their stately walk and hi^ 
turbans, gives them a somewhat proud and valiant appearance 
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In their faces, also, the difference is visible; it is broader, whilst 
the nose is curved like a beak, somewhat resembling the Semitic type. 

This outward appearance coincides pretty well with the character 
of the people of Macassar and of the Boeginese. They are brave, 
sturdy, fond of roaming over the sea and in foreign countries. 
Better traders than tillers of the soil, they are inclined to be 
proud and assuming; also addicted to piracy, deceit, and cruelty. 
The so-called “running amuck”, which means running about like 
maniacs and stabbing everyone they meet, occurs more among 
them than among any other race of the Archipelago, which no 
doubt is the result of their extraordinary jealousy, their revenge- 
fulness, and their passion for the dice. 

The Macassarese and other races of South -Celebes are celebrated 
as bold riders and hunters. Armed with a long lance, from the 
end of which hangs a lasso, of which the other end is fastened to 
the saddle, and seated on their small sturdy horses, they hunt 
the deer. With this lasso they catch it round the horns, and then 
suddenly rein in their horse so that the fleeing animal falls down, 
whereupon they despatch it witli their lance or creese Whilst 
hunting, they keep one of their knees drawn up on the saddle. 

Macassar or Mangkaasar, the capital of Celebes and its depen- 
dencies, and the residence of the Governor of these parts, is the 
emporium of the products of 
the island and of the Moluccas. 

It carries on a brisk trade with 
Europe and Singapore, and also 
with Batavia and Australia. 

During the east-monsoon, the 
roadstead is perfectly safe, nor 
is it worthless In the west 
monsoon, as the long Lau-ley- 
bank that wo see extending 
at our left, parallel with the 
coast, breaks the force of the 
rolling waves and therefore 
protects the roadstead and the 
quay. Generally one or more 
men-of-war and Government 
steamers lie before the town, 
so that with its lighthouse and 
high citadel it looks like a 
fortified harbour. 

To the south and the north 
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of the European quarters, we see the native kampongs stretching 
for miles along the shore. Beneath the foliage of the cocoanut- 
trees, the little houses, built on poles, look towards the sea. 
Their high triangular gables are decorated with carved wood 
and with shutters like our Venetian blinds. They are also 
distinguished from the Javanese houses by flat square windows, 
with wooden trellis-work. All along the sparkling beach lie the 
slender winged proas with curved sterns. Over the smooth 
surface of the water we hear the clear but monotonous sound of 
the drum, by means of which the fishing-smacks and merchants' 
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proas make known their arrival and departure Ki.shernieii are 
seen on their high bamboo scaffolding, watching tho shorils of 
fish in the clear water, ready to catch them in their nets. 

To get from the pier to the centre of the European quai ter (tho 
drilling-ground), we have to keep along the quay, or walk througli 
the Chinese camp that runs parallel with it. The latter is to be 
recommended. 

Here we are struck by tlie bustle, the variety of merchandise 
offered for sale in the small low tokos, and the picturesque but 
rather decayed appearance of the old-fashioned houses and stores. 
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Several Europeans are still living in the straight narrow streets 
of this old part of the town ; their houses are distinguished by the 
traces they still bear of the old Dutch style; large sash windows 
with small panes of glass and green painted window-sills, bottom 
and top doors, with crude carved work in ‘the fanlight above it; 
and front galleries on the street, protected by slanting roofs, resting 
upon small wooden columns. 

All the gardens and grounds are hidden by high white w alla 
which make the quiet parts of the town particularly lonely and 
comfortless. Along the street and in the stores we see the staple 
wares being packed and sent off. especially coprah (the dried 
fleshy part of the coooanut , tripang (dried sea-cucumbers, or Holo- 
turea, a kind of sea-worm with a prickly skin, which are considered 
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great delicacies in a Chinese kitchen), mother-of-pearl shells, bird 
skins, nutmegs, cloves, dried fish, tortoises, damar-resin, sandal- 
wood. rattan, wax, gutta-percha, and other products of the forest. 

The new and spacious part of the town which is near the fort, 
appears to greater advantage. On three sides of the large green 
square, fine houses have been built, with "large grounds. These 
include the club, the Government of&ce, the hotel, the post-offlee, 
the palaco of the Governor, and the Prins Hendiik Church. Seen 
from the other side of the square, the fort, with its high granite 
walls, above which the glittering yellow gables of the barracks 
and a small church, with old-fashioned green blinds 'and slanting 
roofs, peep out, affords a picturesque and remarkably antique sight. 
It is called Eotterdam, and dates from the time of the Portuguese, 
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with whose assistanoe it was built by the Macassarese, who called 
it Oedjong Pandjang. In 1667 it was captured from the King of 
Goa by the Dutch Admiral Spbblman, who afterwards made the 
so-called Bongay- treaty, by which the whole of South-Celebes bound 
itself to trade with the Dutch only. On that occasion the Admiral 
thrust his sword into the trunk of a cocoanut-tree, by which he 
intimated he would pierce anyone that tried to abrogate the treaty, 
and from this time dates the coat of aims of Macasser, or, as it 
was formerly called, Vlaardingen. 

A large, beautiful tamarind avenue, called “het hooge pad" (the 
high path), to the west, and an avenue of canary-trees, called “de 
Heerenweg”, to the south, both, of which are lined on each side 
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by well-built large houses, lead from the drilling ground. The 
“hooge pad” brings us soon to a second boantiful green field, the 
“Komng's plein", around which he the cemetery, a small dismantled 
fort, called Vredenburg, the mihtary hospital, the law courts, the 
house of the assistant resident, the club “Soranus”, and the tlieatre. 
There are not many excursions to be made in the neighbourhood, 
but a walk through the Macassarese and Malay kampongs is well 
worth the trouble 

During this walk we pass some very old-fashioned country houses, 
two to the south of Macassar (Maurisse with a large monumental 
tombstone), and one or two to the north-east, where there are 
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so-called water castles, he. small tents or booths in the shape 
of a Chinese ship, in the middle of fishing-ponds. A beautifnl Arab 
grave s worth looking at. A nice drive to the ferry Tello, on the 
river of that name, leads along very low parts of the coast that 
have been converted into fishing-ponds and-' salt pans. 

Whoever has to remain a day or two at Macassar can make little 
excursions to the kingdom of Goa’) and to Maros. For the first a 
guide or an introduction from the assistant-resident, or the secretary 
for native affairs, are required, and they are readily granted. The 
visit to the “King” of Goa is of interest to lovers of ethnography. 
Here we notice a large high-roofed house resting upon numerous 
huge poles, communicating by means of galleries and stairs with 
outer courts, in which the kitchens and apartments for the women 
are situated. In the interior, however, nothing very original is to 
be found. The things in the house consist almost entirely of worn- 
out and ugly European furniture. The only thing that is apparently 
well looked after is the arsenal, which is well filled with breech- 
loaders and other arms of Western construction. The women of 
this place do not wear the sarong wound tightly round the bodies, 
but hanging down in wide folds, which they hold up in front of 
them with the left hand when walking. Their headdress is also 
different from that of the Javanese women, whilst they wear a second 
sarong round their head and shoulders. 

The long carriage road to Goa is entirely covered with grass, which 
shows that there is not much traffic there. Formerly there were no 
carriages or other wheeled conveyances at all. and the king obstina- 
tely refused to have a good road made, until the Governor of 
Celebes informed him that a beautiful State-carriage had arrived at 
Macassar, as a present for him from tho Governor-General, which 
he had only to send for. Then the much wanted road was made 
in great haste by the Goareso. 

Maros, where an assistant-resident and a controller reside, is 
celebrated for its waterfalls. The journey (40 miles) takes at least 
two days. 

i) While these pages are in the press it is still uurertain (aci-ordlng to official 
declarations) -whetlier or not the King of Goa will bo re-instated For this reason 
the account given above has not been modified 
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Pi^oivf Xo THe SoUXH 

BP5ST COT^ST of CeLB$BS. 


Leaving Macassar at 8. a. m. the steamer takes a southerly 
course past the mouths of the Gowa river, •whose yellow water, 
■with that of other smaller rivers, discolours the sea for miles around. 

After keeping comparatively close to the shore for some hours 
the steamer passes through the channel between the island of 
Tanali Zeke, an inhabited sandy bank covered with vegetation, 
and the South Coast of Celebes. The narrow but safe passage is 
marked by a few buoys. Leaving the Tanah Keke passage behind, 
we steam past the bays of Laikang and Malasoro which adjoin, 
forming safe harbours for large vessels as well as for proas. Just 
past the bay of Malasoro is Djeneponto, where a Controller is 
stationed, but from the sea little or nothing of this place is visible. 

Bontfaain. 

Two hours later we are in the roadstead on Bonthain (Bantaeng) 
The white buildings on the shore have been visible at a long 
olstance. Bonthain, which offers little of interest, lies at the foot 
of the large, many-topped mountain mass of Lompo Batang or 
Bantaeng. An Assistant-Kesident, who is the administrative head 
of the Southern Division of Celebes, is stationed here. Potatoes 
and other European vegetables are grown successfully on the high, 
cool slopes of the mountains, but the vegetable culture is insuffi- 
cient to supply the needs of the neighbouring capital. Macassar. 

A little place called Loka, in a cool situation on the slope of 
the Bonthain mountains, is by way of being a resort for convales- 
cents. It boasts of a panangyrahan. The Packet Company's agent 
at Bonthain is the best person to whom to apply for information 
as to a trip to Loka. 

The journey is broken at Bonthain for a few hours, after which 
it is continued to 


Boeloe Koempa. 

(Boelekomba) a two hours’ journey. This place which is situated 
at the foot of a hill of the same name, (Boeloe = hill, Koempa = 
snake) is administered by a Controller. In the Bast and West 
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Monsoon it is often ezceedlngly troublesoine to land at the 
open roadstead, the more so because it is very shallo'w, 
making it necessary for the vessel to cast anchor a long way off 
the shore. 

Boeloe Koempa is accessible h'om Bonthain on horse-back, or by 
cart, by a very good road, but it affords little worth seeing. The 
boat only stops here a few hours, and at daylight next morning 
anchor is cast on the roadstead of 

Saleier 

oil the West Coast of the oblong Island known as Saleier or 
Tanah Doang. A smaller, likewise oblong, island called Pasi. just 
opposite Saleier on the west side, forms with the larger island a 
roomy inner bay which, during the East and West Monsoons, 
affords a safe slielter for vessels of all kinds. Saleier is a long narrow 
mountain chain running north and south and intersected by deep 
valleys and clefts. At the East side it rises sheer out of the sea, 
at the West there is flat margin at the foot of the hills. Both 
extremities form pointed capes. Most of the slopes are covered 
with heavy bush, broken only, on the densely populated West Coast 
by arable land and cocoa palm plantations. 

The people of Saleier are known as most venturesome sailors. 
In their fast-sailing proas they traverse the entire Archipelago. 
The island contains extraordinary numbers of cocoa-nut trees, 
hence the preparation of cocoa-nut oil is its chief industry. The 
women weave delicate and costly sarongs in which, besides cotton 
yarn, they use pine apple fibre as the principal substance. After 
a four hours’ sojourn at Saleier, the boat makes Northward for 
the next station, Balang Nipa, steering west of the small islands 
in the straits of Saleier, the southernmost of which is furnished 
with a lighthouse. Then, holding North, we pass East of the steep 
point of Blra and along the bay of Tiro. The entire coast line 
here rises steeply out of the sea and has been worn and crumbled 
by the current and the surf to such an extent that deep cavities 
have been formed in places, while elsewhere walls of rocks, 
undermined by the sea, have collapsed. All the mountain slopes 
are tilled and, with their wooded crests, afford an interesting view 
from the steamer, which passes them at a short distance. 

Presently the small island of Bolang Roea (Boeloe Lowe) 816 
feet) is espied in the far distance, affording the mariner an excellent 
landmark by which to steer his course through the channel (rendered 
unsafe by numerous reefs) to 
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Balans Nipa. 

Notbiog can be seen of Balang Nipa from the roadetead. Tlie 
little place is situated on the Tangka river, at whose mouth we 
drop anchor. This river is the frontier of the Eastern districts 
(conquered by the Dutch in 1906) formerly belonging to the King- 
dom of Boni, but now under direct Dutch rule. Balang Nipa has 
a small garrison under the command of a captain. The internal 
administration of the Eastern districts is under an Assistant- 
Besident stationed ad Sindjai, f hours south of Balang Nipa The 
fast sailing Boeginese proas, which come alongside at once, gener- 
ally offer the chance of a trip ashore, but this must often be 
abandoned on account of the high seas and the low water at the 
river mouth. From Balang Nipa also there is a lovely view of the 
Batang and of the lower hill and mountain tops to the North, on 
whose slopes extensive dry riceflelds are seen. 

Next morning at daylight the journey is continued to Palima, 
situated in the North of Boni on the Tjenrana river, at about 
6 hours’ distance by steamer from Balang Nipa. On this journey 
the steamer occasionally hugs the shore, and passes through a 
labyrinth of reefs, giving to the course a good deal of resemblance 
to the Spermunde Archipelago off Macassar. *But, except close to 
Balang Nipa, we miss here the innumerable small islets which make 
the Spermunde Archipelago so interesting (see the following route). 

The scarcity of buoys and the fact that the reefs are entirely 
submerged make this a mist troublesome course for the sailor, 
whose only hint of the danger spots to be avoided is the discolor- 
ation of the water. Just past Patiro point, which is passed at 
close quarters, the large native shore- village of Badjowe comes into 
view. The houses of this village are built entirely in the water, 
and the inhabitants are far more at home on the water tlian ashore. 

About four miles distant from Badjowd island is Boni, the capital 
of the kingdom of the same name. After a run of 1^ hours the 
boat arrives at 


Palima. 

Here, as at Balang-Nipa, nothing of the town can be discerned 
from the roadstead. Communication with the shore is maintained 
by means of long canoes, which, notwithstanding their small draught, 
often run aground in the very shallow mouth of the Tjenrana 
river. The hinterland is extremely mountainous and covered 
with virgin forest. Nearer the coast the hill-slopes are cultivated, 
especially with rice and Indian corn, both of these products being 
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exported froin Palima in somewhat considerable quantities. The 
natives are also expert sword-smiths. The women occupy them- 
selves in weaving sarongs and in making fine plaited work, inclu- 
ding handsome, bright-coloured baskets. The material used for 
the latter mostly consists of the fibrous bark 6f dried orchid-stalk. 

At night the journey is continued to the Principality of Loewoe 
(Paloppo) where the steamer arrives next morning. Paloppo is 
separated from Boni by the Federated Wadjo States, which are 
entirely under the influence of Boni. 

Paloppo 

lies at the foot of the high Latimodjong mountains, which belong 
to Central Celebes, and rise to an altitude of about 9800 feet. 

The bay of Paloppo, which forms a basin encircled by high 
mountains, is rendered unsafe by numerous submerged reefs, 
making navigation exceedingly difficult. The principality of Paloppo 
or Loewoe, which is under the rule of a Princess, makes its 
influence felt over a large part of Central Celebes and even as 
far as Posso on the Bight of Tomini. 

Here the vessel anchors close to the shore, and there is conse- 
quently always an opportunity of making an excursion ashore. 
Paloppo itself does not offer very much of interest. Good roads 
are almost unknown, a few swampy footpaths and a sinuous 
little river constituting the means of communication. The houses 
of all the well-to-do inhabitants are built on high, heavy poles. 
Tliey are lumbering constructions with barred windows, from 
behind which women eye the visitor with much curiosity. Most 
of the houses, including that of the Princess, have a mean and 
impoverished look, and some of them are mere dirty hovels. 
Paloppo carries on a fairly brisk trade, which is partly in tho 
hands of the Boeginese and partly in that of other orientals who 
have settled in the town, including Chinese, Cingalese and Arabs. 

After a stay of four or five hours the journey is continued to 
Boston, which is reached the following morning. As the departure 
from Paloppo is in the day-time, the traveller obtains a magnifi- 
cent view of the lofty mountains, which are partly under culti- 
vation and partly covered with forest. Near Paloppo especially 
the bizarre outlines and deep gorges of the mountains afford an 
interesting spectacle. 

At nightfall, however, the traveller loses sight of the mountains, 
and in the early morning the vessel passes south of the high 
island of Kambaena, which is surrounded by large reefs, and must 
therefore be passed at a long distance. 


13 
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Boeton. 

A few hours later the steamer is in the roadstead of Boeton, 
and casts anchor close to the native village of the same name. In 
the twinkling of an eye it is surrounded by small craft, loaded 
almost to the point of sinking with nude, loudly-yelling natives, 
who offer for sale fruit, chickens, eggs, cockatoos, etc. Shortly after- 
wards the Sultan’s interpreters (djoeroe buhassa), wearing head- 
coverings of a strange shape, board the vessel to receive his Highness’s 
mail, and to present their master’s compliments with some solemnity. 
In 1667 the Sultanate of Boeton, with other feudal and federated 
Stated of Southern Celebes, made with the Dutch Glovemment 
a treaty known as the Bongay Contract. The Sultanate comprises 
the islands of Boeton, Moena, Kambaena, Wowoni, the Archipelago 
of Toekang besi, and (on the mainland of Celebes) the districts of 
Polejang and Eoembia, north of Kambaena. 

The Sultan resides in the Kraton, a fortress on the top of a 
steep hill, some distance from the coast. The Kraton is surrounded 
by a heavy wall, with bastions and loopholes. 

In front of the Kraton is an enormous flagstaff, flying the Dutch 
colours. 

The principal means of subsistence of the natives are agriculture 
(Indian com) and navigation. Many emigrate to serve as coolies, 
especialiy at Ambon and Banda in the Moluccas. Their innumerable 
proas are met with throughout the Indian Archipelago as far a.s 
Singapore, and are still able to meet the competition- of the 
steamers. 

After a stay of a few hours, the journey is continued to 
Kendari, by way of the Straits of Boeton, between Moena and 
Boeton. Within half a hour after leaving, the boat rushes 
through the swirling current of the Southern Narrows (Zuider- 
nauw) a passage barely a third of a mile in width. East of this 
channel, quaintly shaped masses of rock rise sheer out of the 
water. The strong current scouring the perpendicular walls has 
formed deep cavities in the monstrous rocks, and in places 
has caused them to collapse. To the West the channel is 
bounded by a steeply declining mountain, whose foot is being 
slowly but steadily undermined and worn away, giving rise to 
occasional land- and rockslides. 

The narrows are about two miles long. At their northern exit, 
after passing Batoe Kapal (a moat remarkable rock shaped like 
a ship), on the left, the channel suddenly widens, forming a vast 
oblong inner sea, surrounded by high mountains whose slopes are 
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almost all cultivated gr covered with woods. This magnificent 
basin, ii'C dead calm surface studded with islands, and its 
bays penetrating far inland, offers a most picturesque view and 
gives the illusion of a mountain lake. After^two hours the northern 
end of the basin is reached, and the remainder of the Straits of 
Boeton appears as a broad sea passage of the usual kind. 

The journey is continued through the Straits of Wowoni, between 
the island of that name and the mainland of Celebes, after 
which, through a vei'y labyrinth of reefs, the steamer reaches the 
extremely narrow (about 800 feet) entrance to the long bay of 
Kendari. 

This bay. owing to its many bends, conceals the view until, 
after doubling a sharp corner, the roadstead and the entire town 
are suddenly seen lying at the base of some steep hills. The 
houses, built on piles, are somewhat ramshackle in appearance, 
but the view as a whole, with the small round inlet just large 
enough to afford room for a single vessel, creates a cheerful and 
agreeably surprising impression. 

The remainder of the blind inlet forming the bay of Kendari 
reveals a bottleshaped extension, steeching inland in a westerly 
direction for about three nautical miles 

Kendari is a Boeginese settlement, whose inhabitants are chiefly 
from Bonl. The head man, who lias the title of “Chief of the Boe- 
ginese of Kendari”, is appointed by, and is directly responsible to, 
the Dutch Indian Government. 

Formerly Kendari was a notorious pirates’ nest, but the Dutch 
have made an end of their exploits. For some time a Roman 
Catholic missionary was stationed here, but he was forced to aban- 
don his post through lack of converts. 

Prom Kendari the journey is continued to 

Salabangka and Toboengkoe. 

Both these places belong to the possessions held by the Sultan 
of Ternate on the mainland of Celebes. The Bangay Archipelago 
and the Soela islands also form part of this potentate’s dominions. 

After steaming between numerous islands and along many inlets 
penetrating far into the land, we reach, seven hours after leaving 
Kendari, the small township of Salabangka on one of the little 
islands forming the group of the same name. Between^ this group 
and the mountainous coast of Celebes is a semicircular passage some 
nautical miles wide, where vessels of all kinds can always find 
a safe anchorage. 
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After ii hours the end of the journey is reached at Toboengkoe 
(Temboekoe), a populous kampong on the open sea. As at Kendari, 
there are at Salabangka and Toboengkoe settlements ofBoeginese, 
consisting chiefly of people from Boni who have left their own 
country on account of the oppression and the extortions of the 
Bsy'ah and his hangers-on. The original inhabitants have mostly 
been elbowed out by the more pushful Boeginese. 

At Toboengkoe, in the Kampong Sagita, an ofiflcial has been stat- 
ioned whose duties embrace the supervision of the entire coastal 
region as far as the gulf of Tomori, including Salabangka. The 
people live by collecting the products of the forest, mostly damar 
resin and rattan, which ai-e brought in large proas from far and 
near to be shipped from Toboengkoe and Salabangka. 

After staying about one day at Toboengkoe, the steamer leaves 
on its return journey, at which the same places are touched as on 
the journey out. Macassar is reached again after a voyage of 15 
days. 


FI^01V\ TO tHe We5X* 

HoI<TH“<=0^5T of CELEBES, 
to THe f\oliJcc]^3. 


The Spermunde-Archipelago. 

Steaming close along the shore, the boat leaves the roadstead of 
Macassar in a northern direction, and immediately makes for the 
passage through the labyrinth of small islands and coral reefs known 
as the Spermunde- Archipelago, wich formely proved disastrous 
to a great many ships. At the present day, however, there is not 
much danger, as the whole of the Archipelago has been carefully 
surveyed and mapped out, whilst here and there buoys have been 
moored, so that in the daytime, providing the weather is not 
boisterous, the experienced commanders of the Packet Company’s 
vessels always steam through at full speed without hesitation. In 
order to make the voyage as safe as possible, a Macassar pilot is 
taken on board, especially appointed by the Packet Company to pilot 
its steamers through these dangerous waters. The passage reminds 
one of a walk through a large garden, where the paths have been made 
of water, and the flower-beds replaced by small green islands. We 
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observe that nearly all.the islands are Inhabited, evidently by fisher- 
men, for everywhere little proas are sailing and canoes are being 
paddled along. 

This Archipelago was in former times tjjp .haunt of pirates, and 
it was chiefly owing to the necessity of -pursuing and checking 
those corsairs, that these parts were carefdlly m,apped out by the 
Dutch Navy. On the coast, fantastically-formed, .s^^ rocks attract 
our attention. They serve as landmarks to the helmBUtan, and have 
the appearance of coral rock masses, upheaved from the sea. The 
various colours of the water, which betray the presence of submerged 
reefs igorong), show what dangers threaten the sailor who is foolhardy 
or unacquainted with the navigation of these waters. High and 
black, like a threatening spirit of the sea, the bow of a stranded 
steamer, the Bromo, rises to the north of these submarine hill-ranges. 

The inhabitants of the near-lying coast have stripped the 
wreck of everything they could lay their hands on and carry 
away, so that we can now see between the iron rafters into the 
bottom of he hold, as if we were looking through the ribs of a 
gigantic skeleton. 

If the view over the mainland of Celebes be clear, its moun- 
tainous character can be clearly distinguished. Amongst the many 
summits, the peaks of Maros and Tanette especially attract 
our attention. 

Par4-Par6. 

A few hours after we have passed the last-named islands, we 
cast anchor in the Bay of Par6-Par6. The appearance of nature 
and of de inhabitants here is typical of the coast, and, with few 
variations of situation and scenery, will repeat itself at every 
point of call on the west- and the north-coast of Celebes between 
Pard-Pare and the Minahassa. 

We are here in the bosom of a beautiful bay, surrouded by gently- 
sloping hills, thickly grown with greenery and showing but few 
traces of tillage or habitation. Here and there along the coast we 
find kampongs, the houses of which are pretty large and built on 
high piles, mostly with the fronts facing the sea. As we approach, 
numerous long, narrow sampans or small canoes (lepa-lhpa), and 
a few sailing proas, leave the shore to meet us, while the Dutch 
colours float above the kampongs and ftom the stern of the vessels. 

We are here before the port of the petty kingdom ofSidenreng, 
one of those confederate states which by virtue of the treaty of 
Bongay stand in friendly relation to the Dutch Government, 
but are neither tributary to nor dependent on it. The natives who 
surround the ship with their small boats, or clamber up the rope 
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ladders on to deck, convey to a stranger 
the Impression that they are in reality 
savages. They wear only the moat indispens- 
able garments; nearly all have the upper 
pai't of their bodies naked and the favourite 
colour of their sarongs is a bright red. 
They bring their wares along with them 
in beautifully plaited baskets of various 
colours, in old-fashioned trunks with 
brass fittings, in bags of matting, and in 
baskets made of green cocoanut-leaves. 
Almost all of them carry klbwangs and 
spears, yet their mien is preaceful and not 
unfriendly. 



KaHVONU oh THl «rAT-VOA8'r 
01* OELEBAa. 


The head-man (Sabandar) who is here also the represent- 
ative of the Packet Company, is paddled to the steamer, and comes 
on board with his son and followers. He is distinguished by a 
particularly high, stiff, lilac head cloth. 

The people of PardPare come very seldom in contact with 
Europeans, and are consequently still extraordinarily shy and 
awkward. But they receive the of&cers of the Packet Company 
kindly, and one of the latter has even been allowed to take photographs 
of the Queen and her Court. 

That these men are brave sailors is proved by thoir sailing proas, 
which are provided with high schooner rigging. They cmrry large 
sails, woven from bark, and these, like all the other tackle, such 
as ropes, sheets, rings, etc., are .chiefly of native manufacture, 
prepared from bamboo and other products of the forest. 


Mandar. 


In fine clear weather, there appears on the horizon, behind the 
hills in front a clhain of high mountains belonging to the central 
highlands of Celebes. Through the white mist we see its blue 
peaks rising up. Steaming along, the evening sun imparts to the 
coast a golden and emerald hue, and over a sea as smooth as a 
mirror, the steamer calmly glides in a north-western direction 
to a projecting point of land in the distance, the West Cape of 
the Gulf of Mandar. Before we have reached ttot cape and steered 
again to the north, night has come on. Next morning we see 
from the port-side, the high land of Mandar and Kajeli, a 
continuous chain of hilly slopes and mountain-ridges, all covered 
with forests, without traces of habitation or cultivation, at least, 
as seen from a distance. 
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Ooosrala* 

The. afternoon brings us again to a bay, larger, deeper, and 
sttrrounded by higher hills than that of Pare-Pard, where the deep 
blue of the smooth water contrasts beautifully with the green of 
the primeval woods on the steep slopes. This is the Bay of Palos, 
at the entrance of which, on the western shore, lies the little place 
Donggala. 

If, from the kampong TawoBli, on the opposite bank of 
the bay, we had the opportunity of climbing the high ridge 
that surrounds the landscape everywhere, we should perhaps 
behold the east coast of Celebes and the Bay of Tomini, for 
wo are here at the narrowest part op this spider-shaped island, and 
a few roads across the mountain-ridges connect the villages of 
Palos with those of Parigi. 

The little village of Donggala, ’’capital of the kingdom of Palos", 
as it is called in books, lies most picturesquely at the foot of the 
green limestone rocks along the narrow beach. On the hill behind 
the kampong, the Dutch flag flies from the house of the agent of 
the Royal Packet Company. It is well worth climbing the hill 
to enjoy the prospect over the roadstead and the bay. We have 
then at the same time an opportunity of viewing the kampong, 
the houses of which are characterized by their size and solidity. 

The massive buildings are raised high above the ground upon 
heavy trunks of trees. Many are decorated with beautiful carved 
work and bright colours, and it is indeed a pity that in the space 
underneath, large heaps and pools of refuse spoil the view and 
pollute the atmosphere, but of late it has become the practice to 
board up these spaces and convert them into shops, A large 
mesighit or mosque shows that the inhabitants are Mahomedans; 
they are almost entirely Boeginese. Beautifully decorated proas 
are lying near some of the houses. 

The hills behind the place consist apparently of coral rock. 
Formerly there was a fort there. In 1903 Donggala was brought 
under direct Dutch rule, and became the headquarters of an 
Assistant-Resident, who is subordinate to the Resident of 
Menado. 

Many horses are exported from KaieU a^d Parigi via Donggala, 
to Macassar; and fat-tailed sheep to Singapore and Borneo. These 
come from Kajeli and Parigi, which is the general name for the 
districts round the Bay of Palos. 

The leading merchants of the west coast of Celebes, from Mandar 
Point to Dondo Point have established tfremselves at Donggala. 
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Tontoll. 

In the evening we axe steaming along again, to reach Tontoli 
or Toli-ToU the following afternoon. To get there we steer round 
Cape Bondo, and past the islands Semalan and Kabitan, till we are 
close to the little island Eoenaregsm. Here, again, a lovely bay meets 
our view, wider but not so deep inland as the Bay of Palos; again 
our eye rests on deep-green, hilly ridges, the foot of which is 
fringed with a yellow-green circle of waving plumes of cocoanut- 
trees and a border of silvery-whits sea-sand. Once more we observe 
a series of steep little gables raised on piles above the beach, 
and slender cano.es and proas being paddled along or sailing towards 
our ship. 

On the left, at the foot of a high and picturesque rock, lies a 
coaling depot for the Dutch men-of-war, which formerly used to cruise 
about here to prevent piracy and .to take soundings. The warship 
“Be Berkel” was even stationed here for some time, and has lefi 
behind traces of her stay in the shape of a bowling-alley called 
“Berkellust” (Berkel-delight), the “archives” of which are to be 
found at the office of the local Government official. 

The steamer is obliged to anchor at considerable distance from 
the shore, but a trip ashore rewards us for our trouble. There 
we can visit- the old and the new kampoug, and, seated in the 
pleasant shade of the cocoanut-paJms, refresh ourselves with 
cocoanut-milk. 

• Tontoli is chiefly engaged in making copra and in fishing. On 
the reefs in the vicinity a great deal of tripang is caught, whilst 
from the woods damar and rattan are obtained. The little place 
is entirely cut off from the surrounding districts; there are not 
even footpaths through the dense woods that cover the high 
Tomini mountains in the rear. About twenty-six miles west of 
Tontoli, on a bay, lies the little place Sikoetoe, or Lampasio, 
whence a path leads through the bed of a river upwards to other 
small places on the Bay of Tomini. Here also the northern peni^ 
sula of Celebes is particularly narrow. 

Tontoli and the surrounding islands were in former years notor- 
ious as resorts of pirates. In 1822 they were severely punished 
by the Dutch Navy and now piracy is never heard of. The popu- 
lation is not very great; the original inhabitants, who are probably 
descended from Soeloenese pirates, dwell in the north kampong 
Ngaloe. The Boeginese traders, on the other hand, have settled 
down in the south-west kampong Bahroe. Between the two, at 
Laboean Dedeh, are the house of the Government official and the 
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native school, which looks very neat and where instruction is 
given by a Macassar headmaster and an assistant to many Boeginese 
and Aifoer children. From here the steamer either goes direct to 
Soemalata or touches first at Bwoo). 


Palele. 


Most frequently the steamers anchor at Bwool, an insignificant 
village with a poor roadstead, where there are a few traders in 
forest-produce. (Jold mines have been worked in this neighbourhood 
but have been abandoned on account of the poor return. The 
Rajah of Bwool, who resides here, likes to call on Em'opeans and 
makes it a practice to come on board. 

Sometimes the boats cast anchor in the Bay of Palele, before 
the little place of that name. Twenty years ago, the actual kampong 
was destroyed by the Dutch Navy for piracy and has not since 
been rebuilt; only a few small poverty-stricken houses remain. 
The commander of the steamer therefore usually selects the 

better anchorage behind the island 
of Palele. Close by, the Rajah of 
Bwool has granted couceBsions 
tor the opening of goldmines. 
The native grandees, as a 
rule, employ slaves to 
wash gold from the river- 
sand, but there are also 
mines dug by natives. 
But if water gets into 
the mine they have no 
other means of removing 
it than scooping it out, 
which seldom proves to 
be of any avail, so that they are obliged to leave the mine and 
dig another. 
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Kwandang. 

Here the first anchorage is at Soemalata, where a gold-company 
is established. Some of the steamers also touch at Kwandang. 

The Bay of Kwandang is quite as beautiful and picturesque as 
all the other creeks of the mountainous coast of Celebes we have 
visited, but it, too, looks quite as abandoned, and as densely covered 
with vegetation; scarcely a house or sign of cultivation is to be 
seen anywhere in the midst of the primeval wood. Only a few 
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canoes and proas appear from behind the bowers on the banks, in 
answer to the firing of the gun and the steam- whistle of our boat. 
A sloop brings the mail from Gorontalo on board, and takes back 
that for that place, for, from Kwandang, a road thirty miles long 
leads to Gorontalo, (the location of an Assistent-Besident' which 
can be reached in about seven hour's. The boat anchors between 
the shore and the little island of Pajoenga, where the firm of 
Badbbmann has established a place of business. The other little 
islands are inhabited by a few Chinese and Arabs. 

The kampong proper is called MoloO, and lies farther inland. It 
is not visible from the sea, as it is hidden by a wood of mangroves 
and nipas, growing on the beach. No Government official resides 
there, but the Dutch Government is represented by a native chief, 
who bears the title of Marsaole. If we visit the kampong, we notice 
the neatness of the roads and houses, proving that Kwandang 
is not a self-governed country, but under Dutch government. Even 
where no European official lives, this Government excereises a 
beneficial influence upon people and dwellings. 

Next to the kampong lie what are supposed to be the ruins of 
an old stone fort that in the latter part of the last century was 
besieged for three months by Boeginese pirates, and relieved by 
a fleet of thirty war-proas in command of a supercargo of the 
Dutch East Indian Company, who had escaped in time from 
Kwandang and came to the rescue from Ternate. 

Directions for the dispatch of telegrams te Menado are given below. 


THe 


This country, which forms the north-eastern corner of Celebes, 
is undoubtedly to the traveller the most interesting part of the 
island, whilst to the Netherlands it is the most important. It is 
in every respect well worthy the trouble of a long visit, but it is 
a pity that, on account of the small amount of business done on 
this coast, the steamers of the Packet Company only stop at 
Menado for a couple of days. 

With good will and energy, it is, however, possible in that 
time to visit the most important spot in the interior country, 
the glorious lake of Tondano. Those who travel by the boats of 
N". 9 service are advised at Kwandang or Gorontalo to invoke 
the assistance of the commander for dispatching a telegram to 
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Menado, ordering carts, for tbe trip to Tondano. Otherwise so much 
time is lost upon arrival at Menado that the journey cannot be 
accomplished within the two days’ stay of the boat there. 

But the Tondano trip can also be conveniently made from Amoe- 
rang. (See below). 

An opportunity for a somewhat longer sojourn in the lovely 
Minahassa is offered by taking the K. Service of the Packet Com- 
pany (see table of services). These boats run from Menado to the 
Sangir islands, returning to Menado after nine days at the ear- 
liest, when the journey can be continued by the same steamer. 

Amoerans:. 

After steaming along slowly throughout the night, we arrive at 
daybreak at the bay of Amoerang, the best harbour in the 
Minahassa. 

Having gone to bed with the vision of the green rounded 
mountain ridges of the north-west coast of Celebes before our 
mind’s eye, we now behold with surprise an entirely different 
panorama. 

Above a foreground of ridges sloping down to the shore, and 
peninsulas projecting into the sea, the fine outlines of volcanic 
cones rise high and proudly, as clearly and delicately delineated 
as if they were cut out of the bright canopy of heaven. 

’’Just like Java", is the first exclamation that rises involuntaiily 
to our lips. If wo are awake early enough to enjoy the view 
along the coast in an easterly direction, we can see the peak that 
forms the island of Menado-toewa rise from the sea; but soon 
afterwards the promontories forming tbe bay gradually close in 
around the ship, and we cast anchor in the Bay of Amoerang. 

The volcanoes we see rising above the hilly foreground, are the 
gigantic masses of the Lokon on the left (east) side, and of the 
Sempo straight before us. whilst to the right (west) side the 
Lolomboelan is, to a great extent, hidden by the high coast. 

Amoerang is a small, unimportant coasting place, but upon a 
stranger in these parts it makes a remarkable and curious impression. 

The rowers of the proas that meet us. as well as the natives 
on the beach, are in every respect different from the people we 
met since we left Macassar, and who were so much like aborigines. 
Their clothing is Indo-European, though anything .but tasteful. 
Wide gowns and drawers hang slovenly round their bodies; ill- 
shaped and crumpled straw or beaver hats cover their closely- 
cropped hair. Whenever they are spoken to, they cast down their 
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eyes in an awkward and bashful manner, although they look at 
visitors in a friendly and faniiliar way, and salute them as £m'opeans 
do one another. The native chiefs especially impress us very 
differently from the Javanese. For instance, they are dressed quite 
like Europeans, and speak politely, but on a footing of perfect 
equality with Europeans. Most of them speak and understand 
Dutch. The physiognomy of these people also differs strongly from 
that of the Javanese, Madoerese, Macassars and Boeginose we have 
hitherto seen; it bears an unmistakable resemblance to that of 
the Japanese, and also reminds us of that of half-castes. The 
women, most of whom, like the Eurasian ladies, wear a white 
kabaja above a highly-coloured sarong, also resemble half-breeds 
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rather than pure Indonesians. Their features are regular, their 
faces oval, their skin pale and their cheeks ruddy. It is said that 
the melodies heard in the interior of Japan bear a great resem- 
blance to those in vogue in the Minahassa. 

The appearance of the village is also entirely different from that 
of the kampongs of Java or Sumatra, and of the rest of Celebes. 
A,long straight cross-roads and paths, very well kept, there are 
little square plots, each with a wooden cottage in its midst, and 
these dwellings, although built on piles of wood or stones, and 
often thatched with atap, have an unmistakable European appear- 
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saaoe in the form of, a verandah, doors, and ■windows. The fur- 
niture, such as tables, chairs, lamps, and engravings, is in keeping. 

The only truly native sight which catches onx eye, is that of 
the fishermen getting ready to sail out ip their fishing grounds. 
They wear no other clothing than a loin cloth called “igidako”. 
Carriers, or men who cai'ry luggage on poles (piAolan), are not to 
be seen along the roads. The only means of conveyance are carts 
drawn by sappies (bullocks). Nor do we observe any “warongs” 
(native restaurants) inside the houses or in the streets, or sellers 
of food or drink, or any of those scenes that so enliven the 
streets in the towns of Java It is very quiet at Amoerang, much 
too quiet for such a favourably-situated seaport. 

Notwithstanding its regular design, the little place looks rather 
neglected and poverty-stricken. 

But an improvement is in prospect. Within the last few years 
the people of the surrounding country have planted hundreds of 
thousands of cocoanut trees, consequently the export of copra is 
bound to ae.sume considerable importance shortly, which will 
increase the purchasing power of the population and, concurrently, 
the imports of merchandise. When once the rich district of Bolaang 
Mongondo, which has hitherto been practically closed to commerce, 
has been connected with Amoerang by a main-road, that port, 
being much more centrally situated as regards Northern Celebes 
than is Menado, may prove a severe competitor to the latter. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the Minahassa are 
Christians, mostly of the Protestant faith, to which they have 
been converted in the course of the last century through the 
zealous efforts of Dutch and German missionaries. 

Formerly they were pagans, as are still many of their race living 
in the interior, and very uncivilized We cannot do otherwise than 
admire the good results obtained by the missionaries, though we 
cannot help feeling sorry that so little of that which has taken 
the place of the old native customs as to dress is in good taste. 
Within the past thirty years the Eoman Catholic mission has also 
made great progress in the Minahassa. Its headquarters are at 
Tomohan. Many travellers disembark at Amoerang for a trip 
to Tondano. 

With the kind assistance of the European inhabitants of 
Amoerang it is possible, though difficult, to obtain a horse to 
Langsot (/ 4. — , where there is a pasanggrahan. Here we have 
to apply to the native chief for a horse to Eakas or Tondano 
(/■ 6. — ). Such a native chief is here called “Hoekoem Kadoea”, 
which corresponds somewhat to Ijamat or wedSnd in Java. 
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The beautiful road leads up and down through a mountainous 
country, lying almost waste. The original forests have been destroyed 
to a great extent; only on the tops of the mountains, or in the 
depths of the steep ravines do we notice really dense forest 

The ai’tn-palms are numerous everywhere, but rice-flields we meet 
for the first time when we come to the high level round the great 
lake of Tondano. Here we also see the little water-mills for 
removing the husk of the rice, which is not done here by hand- 
poles, as at Java. There is a magnificent prospect from the last 
mountain-ridges that surround this plain, with is its fertile green 
fields all round, the glistening surface of the smooth water in the 
rear, and the green mountains that encircle the lake, above which, 
far in the eastern distance, rises the lofty peak of the Klabat. 

The plain, which is in some places swampy, evidently in former 
times formed part of the bottom of the lake, the surface of which 
has sunk in consequence of the wearing away of its channel by 
the river Tondano. 


The Lake of Tondano. 

The traveller who reaches Kakas only towards evening, and 
consequently cannot ride on to Tondano, should put up for the 
night at the excellent pasanggrdhan on the bank of the lake. If 
it turns out a fine evening, the traveller is sure to enjoy the 
splendid landscape and the peaceful village scene around him. On 
the smooth surface of the water only a few small, primitive canoes, 
called blotos, are moving. They are nothing but the trunks of trees 
clumsily hollowed out and made watertight at both ends with 
clay. In the distance we hear the ringing of a church bell, a very 
unusual sound in the Indies, which does not fail to awaken in 
our memory sweet thoughts of Europe. A few pedestrians and 
labourers returning from their work infuse a little life into the 
straight, quiet roads. Everything breathes peace and rest. These 
people may have their grievances and troubles, but we shall not 
be far wrong if we assert that the struggle for existence does not 
weigh heavily upon them, and that the nature of the soil gives 
them greater privileges than many other human beings possess. 

The “Major” (the highest native functionary), or the “Hoekoem 
Kadoea” of Kakas, will give the traveller ready help in obtaining 
a conveyance or a riding-horse to Tondano. There are only a few 
small carriages in the Minahassa, and hired conveyances are not 
to be had at all. 

The roads in many places are so steep that only very light carts 
or heavy bullock wagons can travel on them. The vehicles that 
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are to be had are all "private property, and made for the owners’ 
use, consequently travellers are rather more at the mercy of the 
said owners than is perhaps desirable. 

The willingness of Europeans to help is fortunately great. The 
good-will of the natives is also to be had, fiut it requires courtesy, 
patience, and liberality to obtain it, and is often forthcoming very 
slowly, causing great delay to him whose time is limited. Tardiness 
and indifference to gain appear to be two of the chief characteristics 
of the Minahassans. Whoever wishes to remain a long time in the 
Minahassa, in order to become well acquainted with this remarkable 
and beautiful country, is advised to buy a riding-horse, and to 
take it with him everywhere. When he goes away he can dispose 
of it with little or no lose. 

On the Journey to Menado we hardly know what to praise most, 
— ■ the lovely ride along the lake over the new road at the south-east 
bank, the visit to Tondano, or the descent from there to Menado. 

Q-littering in the morning sun lies the great sheet of water, 
protected by green mountain-ridges. Above it. on the opposite side, 
we see the peaks of the Lokon, from w’hich an enormous cloud of 
smoke is sometimes seen rising. Before us the Klabat stands like 
a gigantic watch-tower looking towards the east. The magnificent 
road winds past the foot of the steep, but not high, hilly ridge 
that separates the high level of the lake from the beach of the 
Bay of To.mini. Nowhere in this mountain-wall do we find a gap 
that would enable us to get a peep at the sea. 

As on the west, so we find on the eastern side of the lake 
an extensive plain, which is evidently the dried up course of its 
bed. In this plain lies the picturesque and neat little town 
of Tondano, where a small hotel affords us the opportunity for a 
stay. For one who has time at his disposal, Tondano is certainly 
a very good starting-point. Prom here we can ascend tho Lokon. 
and visit the magnificent waterfalls of Tonsea Lama, formed by 
the outlet of the river at a little distance below the town. Also 
to be recommended is a trip to the village of Eoeroekan, three 
miles from Tondano, and the highest above sea level of any village 
in the Minahassa. Thj best plan is to go on horseback. On the 
road the eye is continually charmed by the most beautiful view 
over the plateau of Tondano, in the midst of which is tho lovely 
lake. In the distance the view is limited by several volcanic chains. 
The view from Koeroekan over the bay of Kema and the Molucca- 
sea eastward, and of the plateau of Tondano and the lake south- 
ward, is unique. The climate of Tondano is beautifully cool and 
healthy, as it lies about 2300 feet above the level of sea. 
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He, however, who hae only two days at his disposal, is compelled 
to limit himself to a ride to Menado via the village 'of Tomohon, 
where the descent begins. 

If too much time has not been wasted at Tondano in searching 
for a conveyance, it is very advisable to halt at Tomohon, where 
we turn to the left, and, in charge of a guide, pay a visit to the 
active crater of the Lokon (at two miles distance). 

If time permits it is possible from Tomohon to undertake an 
interesting journey of some duration in a southerly and south- 
westerly direction. First of all we proceed to the village of Lakendong 
(IV 2 hours) from which we ascend the low western border of the 
crater-lake- Linoe; The view of the circular lake, with the volcanic 
cone of Tampoesoe in the background is singularly lovely. The 
water is grass green, except at some places close to the margin 
where solfataras appear which give it a whitish tinge. The diameter 
of the lake is nearly half a mile. 

From Lakendong we reach in a little less than IV 2 hours 
Sonder, which lies in an ancient lake basin, still marshy in places, 
but now mostly filled in with gravel accretions, probably deposited 
by a hot spring. A great part of this consists of petrified plant 
residues j Dr. Koobdebs has also discovered important animal 
fossils. A little west of Sonder are the two waterfalls of Tinljiep, 
the lower of which is very beautiful. The snow-white stream of 
water falls from a height of about 65 feet over a wall of black 
andesite, in the midst of a glorious tropical vegetation, upon which 
myriads of raindrops glitter in the sunlight. 

The road leading from Sonder to the South runs at Kawangkoan 
into the road from Amoerang to Kakasi). 

Tomohon itself makes a very favourable impression, both on 
account of the cleanliness of its people and bouses and because 
of the heavy rainfall and the fresh mountain air, which is even 
cooler than at Tondano. It lies at an altitude of 2540 feet. The 
Roman Catholic church, solemnly^ consecrated in 1903, is the finest 
in the Minahassa; to its left is the neat but simple vicarage and at 
the other side, on a low hill, is a nunnei-y with a school for 
native children, conducted by the sisters. Nearer the centre of the 
native town is the Protestant church, with the house of the Pastor 
in charge, and a building accommodating about 50 native youths 
who are being trained by the Pastor for the Ministry. To the right 
of the church is a boarding school for girls and at the other end 
of the village is a training school for native teachers. 

1) The description of the Journey tiom Tomohon to Sonder has been translated 
from P. and P. SAsasm’s Reisen in Celebes, Wiesbaden, 1906. 
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The road to Menado is steep, and has numerous zigzag windings, 
each one of which aSbrds the most beautiful views of the sur- 
rounding mountain slopes, densely covered with wood. The loveliest 
point is at a corner where the Bay of Menado is suddenly seen 
far below encircled by verdure; in the background the steamers 
are seen lying at anchor, looking like mere toys floating upon the 
azui’e surface of the water. 

Towards evening we reach Menado. When we have installed 
ourselves in the hotel, and partaken of refreshments, there is still 
time enough for a walk to the mouth of the harbour, where a 
lovely sunset at sea rejoices and stimulates us 

Menado. 

The capital of the province ofthat name is a neat and picturesque- 
looking little place, situated on a beautiful bay, and surrounded 
by high green mountains. Tho roadstead is dangerous in the west- 
inonsoon, but anchoring buoys have now been placed there to 
which vessels ca'n be moored. This is a great improvement, because 
.anchoring used to be very troublesome there, on account of the 
water suddenly increasing m depth near the shore. 

Tlie boat arrives at Menado generally towai’ds evening, after less 
than live hours’ steaming from Amoerang. The view at that time 
is generally clear, and we see the whole circle of promontories, 
with their summits rising up high before us. Klabat and Doewa 
Soedara, as in almost every panorama of tho Minahassa, stand in 
the hackgroiiiid. Here they are the left, whilst right before us 
smokos the Lokon. 

Landing is somewhat facilitated by a jetty built fai* out into the 
sea, yet it is .sometimes impossible lor steam-launches to moor there. 
Tho agency of the Company is close to the jetty. The parts inhabited 
by Europeans lie somewhat farther inland; they are completely 
shut out from the sea by cocoanut ant other fruit-tree gardens. 
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Menado is built on both sides of the river Tondano, and is divided 
'into districts, each inhabited by people of a dllferent race. 

In the Suropean part we first pass along an old fashioned stone 
fort, called Amsterdam, and then along a wide road with houses on 
both sides, on which are situated all public and principal buildings, 
such as the post office, the Government offices, the Besident’s house, 
and the two hotels, the Wilhelmina (pension / B.— ), and the Menado 
(pension / 4. — ). Somewhat apart lie the church and the club. 

From Menado we can visit Kema, where during foul weather 
in the West Monsoon the ships discharge, and sometimes take in 
cargo. Here also is a Government coal-depot. 

Travellers visiting the Sangir and Talaut islands, with which 
communication is kept up on account of the abundance of copra 
found there, will be able to form an opinion of the beneficial work 
of the Missions, nearly all the inhabitants being Christians. 

Near Taroena, on the northmost and principal island of the 
Sangir-group, we see on entering the bay the Goenoeng Aboe, a 
volcano which erupted violently in 1884, causing many fatalities 
and rendering a great part of the island temporarily sterile. 

In the daytime, when leaving Oeloe or Siauw, on Siauw island, 
for Menado there is a fine view ofthe small island of Tagoelandang. 

From Menado to Gorontalo. 

The farther we get from the coast, the more impressive becomes 
the view. On steaming through the strait that separates the little 
isles of Boenaken and Siladeng from coast, this lovely panorama 
disappears from view. 

If the day remains bright, on passing through the Straits of 
Bangka, with the islands Teliseh and Bangka on the port side, 
we also get our share of the beauties of nature. We then see tlie 
volcanic peaks Soedara-Doewa and Batoe-Angoes, with the great 
Klabat in the background. Next we catch sight of the small 
island of Lembeh. and steam through the narrow, but deep and 
not unsafe Straits of Lembeh. Usually, darkness has set in by this 
time, but it is well worth while to make the trip by daylight. 
The vessel passes close to steep rocks constantly showing new 
shapes and colours. Here the Molucca Trading Company of Menado 
has a few shipping-places for ebony-wood. Next we enter the colossal 
bay of Tomini or Gorontalo. Between Menado and Gorontalo, the 
ship sometimes calls at Tokot, where there is a gold mining 
company, and at Kotta-Boena, the latter a picturesque kanipong. 
situated behind an island, and well protected against the sea-wind. 
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Qorontalo. 

Next morning, at break of day {if we are on a direct steamer), 
we hasten on deck, so as not to miss the sight of the entrance 
into the river Gorontalo. This river rushes througli a gap in the 
high coast mountains, and its narrow, funnel shaped mouth forms 
the harbour. We can see the precipitous mountain-ribs, all of wich 
resemble one another, rise side by side out of tiie sea. In a westerly 
direction the appearance of the regular promontories is particularly 
remarkable. As far as grandeur of scenery is concerned, the 
approach to Gorontalo exceeds in beauty anything we have 
hitherto seen. 

The mouth of the river is deep, and the current so strong that 
anchorage is very dif&cull. The place of anchorage is at the pier 
where there is a .jetty, on the right bank (Pabdan). Here also are 
the buildings of the Gorontalo Trading Company. 

If we have acquainted the agent of the Packet Company by post, 
from Kwandang, beforehand of our arrival he will, no doubt, be kind 
enough to have a conveyance waiting for us at the Pabean, that 
will take us in a few minutes along a good road to the little town. 
En route wo pass a wooden bridge across the river Tapa, where 
we observe a small fort, called Na5.sau, which commands this 
passage, and lies on the peninsula that is formed by the conjunction 
of the Tapa with the Boneh. To our surprise we notice that the 
high mountainwalls that border the mouth of the river recede 
right and left so that the narrow crevice of the 


valley changes into an expansive plain, the 
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from Gorontalo. The high coast mountains therefore appear here 
to form only a naiTow chain, which at its lowest and narrowest 
point is divided by the river. 

The impression we get of the little place is very favourable indeed. 
It is built round a large aloen-aloen, which makes it roomy and 
healthy. The houses are neat, the roads well kept and lighted. 
The agent of the Packet Company has fitted up his house as a hotel, 
which certainly may boast of being the nicest, most comfortable, 
and most European in the whole of Celebes and the Moluccas. 

As a port, Gorontalo is important, in consequence of its forming 
the central point of the export-trade of the whole of the Tomini- 
bay. In the harbour and on shore we observe a good deal of 
activity and traffic, although it is chiefly caiTied on by small boats. 
Yet the people are said to be much poorer here than in tho 
Minahasa. Their principal food is Indian corn, not rice; the latter 
beirig a delicacy with them. 

The population of Gorontalo consists almost solely of Alfoers; 
their chiefs bear the Ternatean title of Marsaole. 

Gorontalo belonged formerly to the Sultan of Ternate. The 
Bangay Archipelago and the neighbouring part of the coast of 
Celebes still pay taxes to that prince, and are governed by chiefs 
appointed by him. The men of Gorontalo are not handsome, nor 
of very strong build. Some of the women, on the other hand, are 
very good-looking, and of lighter colour than the men. 

The climate is healthy and the soil fertile. Coffee and cocoa 
grow luxuriantly, but through the scarcity of people, are little 
cultivated. The imports and tho exports of Gorontalo have consider- 
ably increased since these parts came under the direct rule of the 
Dutch Government, which abolished the former rights of the 
chiefs to tax the people, a right they used to exercise severely. 
In 1882, the value of the exports was about 300,000 guilders, 
whilst in 1886, a year after the new system of government had 
been established, it was not less than four millions. Besides .i 
European commercial firm, (formerly Bauehmann and Paementiek, 
now the Gorontalo Trading Company), numerous Chinese and Arabs 
have settled here, who trade especially with places in the Bay of 
Tomini, where they ,buy up rattan, damar, and wax. The dam.ar 
and gum-copal of (jorontalo are considered to be among the best 
of their kind. 


The Lake of Llmboto. 

Time and weather permitting, we should not neglect to take a 
trip to the Lake of Limbo'-o. The agent of the Packet Company 
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is ready to give inforjnation, and to Jook after the hiring of horses 
and blotos. A good plan for this journey is to ride on horseback 
to Limboto, there to embark on board a ’’bloto kambang”, and to 
sail across the Lake of Limboto back to the G-orontalo river. A 
bloto kambang consists of two blotos coupled together by a bamboo 
raft, on which chairs are placed. In this way there is no need 
of working against the strong current of the Tapa-river, whilst we 
have at the same time the opportunity of visiting the warm springs 
of Ajer ?anaa. 

The ride to Limboto does not furnish much worth looking at, 
but the road is pretty and well-made, and is bordered by gardens 
and fallow land. 

To the right, we notice the hills and mountains which border the 
large plain in the north, and to the left we get occasionally a 
peep at the lake and the mountain-ridges which separate it from 
the sea in the south. 

The warm springs of Ajer Panas lie about half-way, a short 
distance to the left iaouthl of the road; a brooklet of water, originally 
cold, runs across numerous spots where boiling hot water rises 
to the surface, so that its temperature ultimately rises to 183» F. 

Thick white mists, especially in the morning and evening, when 
the weather is cool and damp, indicate from afar the meeting of 
the hot and cold waters. The water is as clear as crystal, though 
in some places it leaves an ochre-coloured muddy sediment behind, 
and covers the surface of il.s bed with a calcareous crust. It is 
saltish and without smell. 

At Limboto. the capital of the territory of that name, which 
stretches as far as Kwandang on the north-coast, where we have 
already been, nothing of importance is to be seen, unless we reckon 
as such an old cannon .and a few other war paraphernalia of the 
Kapala Soldadoe (a Ternatean-Portuguese title of the former com- 
mander of tho army). We should go on board .as soon as possible, 
in order to enjoy as much as we can of the cliarming sail on the 
lake. From the place of emb<arkation not much of the actual lake 
can bo seen ; we find ourselves in the midst of a maze of shallow 
ditches, pools, and swampy plots of ground thickly overgrown. 

Between the peculiar marshy vegetation, the hloto-boatmen seek, 
by paddling and poling, to Arid a passage through the labyrinth 
of small channels, winding between the plots of densely accumu- 
lated plants, which, partly rooted in the bottom and_ partly afloat 
on the surface of the water, form flat or high floating islands, on 
which it would be impossible to walk or stand. The farther we 
get from the main shoi-e tho smaller these floating islands be- 
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come, and the higher and wider apart. The tlsbermen have stuck 
long stakes through them to prevent them being carried away 
by the wind. Almost everyone of these islands harbours a dsliing- 
stake, and everywhere in the middle of this dense labyrinth of 
vegetation we observe a varied assortment of nets and apparatus 
for catching fish. 

Soon afterwards we reach larger open spaces of water, and notice 
entire floating gardens of the most magnificent water-plants and 
lotos-flowers. The huge shield-like floating leaves curl up at every 
gust of wind, showing their silvery reverse. The numerous water- 
fowl with which the place swarms give to this peaceful and highly 
fantastic scene of nature a peculiar charm and liveliness. They 
are to be seen everywhere, seated, swimming, or flying. Hei-e a 
glistening white heron sits motionless and stately upon the top 
of the stake of a floating island. Yonder, again, numerous little 
black water-hens, with red beaks, are swimming, walking or diving ; 
swarm of little grey-speckled ducks float on the surface of the 
rippling open water, between the waving reed plots ; sea-swallows 
skim over the surface, whilst white-headed ospreys hover over it 
in graceful curves, or rest in a musing attitude upon the tops of 
the stakes. The Government naturalist. Vok Rosbnheeg. in his 
“Reistochten in de afdeeling Gorontalo, 186-3” ('Journeys through 
Oorontalo”), mentions no fewer than twelve species of herons, 
among them one with a tricolour beak, a peculiarity which is 
noticed by everyone who has wavelled in these parts. Another charac- 
teristic of this wonderful country is that, besides the little water- 
hens; plovers, eel-cormorants, and other waterfowl are found here. 

If the sun be obscured by clouds, and a cool damp wind is 
blowing over the great sheet of water with its fringed floating 
isles, we can readily imagine ourselves to be transported into the 
marshy parts of Lincolnshire or on the Norfolk broads. 

Between the floating isles we sometimes find a small piece oi 
firm ground, but so low that it is scarcely above the water. Wo 
often see a fisherman's cottage built on high piles, standing on 
such a piece of ground ; in some parts even whole villages have 
been built in that way. These dwellings give us some idea as to 
how the villages of the heathen Minahassers, in the lake of Tondano. 
used to look before the missionaries peisuaded them to settle on 
terra firma, and to cease their continual and mutual warfare. 

Even when we reach the open water, the channel is not quite 
free, as all around we discern the stakes of the seros (fixed fishing- 
nets). The bloto helmsman endeavours, to find his way through 
in a south-western direction, this labyrinth of nets, but their 
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number towards the outlet of the channel, becomes so gi'eat, that 
to an inexperienced eye it would seem impossible to steer through. 
If we consider that most of the waterfowl feed on fish, as do the 
numerous crocodiles that live in the lake, and that not only witli 
seros and boeboes, but also with rods, great quantities of fish 
are caught, we can, to a certain extent, understand how this 
marsh abounds with fish. Reaenberg mentions eleven different 
kinds, besides fresh water shrimps, crabs, and slugs. 

Before leaving the lake, it is well worth while to land for a short 
time at a kampong oi\ the precipitous south bank, and thence to 
climb the mountain-side for a short distance, in order to get a view 
of the whole of the basin-shaped low level— the lowest part of 
which is only slightly submerged. We I'an then, at the same time, 
convince ourselves that this side of the mountain (at least, near 
its foot) consists of chalky marl, containing a great many fossilized 
molluscs. On the summits of two hills we discover the remains 
of a couple of ancient native atone fortresses. There is also neai- 
tho kampong, on the south bank, a sacred tomb, which however 
lias nothing remarkable about it. 

Very interesting, too, is the passage through the outlet of the 
channel, which gets gradually narrower, and connects the lake 
with the Tapa-river. An uninterrupted succession of fishermon’s 
dwellings, orchards, and gardens, gives to the banks a pleasant and 
animated appearance. What impresses a stranger most are the 
large sago palms, thickly covered with thorns, standing in groups 
half in the water or with their half-bent trunks buried in the mud. 

Everywhere we see blotos (sampans), .some in course of con- 
struction. others already used-up by time. The channel is at every 
bond turned into a narrow gully by the peculiar flslilng-stakes. 

Having reached the broad Tapa, where the current is very strong 
at times, the view from the river becomes more expansive and 
impressive, as at every turn magnificent new landscapes show 
themselves before our eyes. The banks are. however, everywhere 
taken up by desas and gardens; primeval woods we find nowhere 

Near Gorontalo we pass along densely-populated Chinese and 
native quarters, and towards night we are able to go on board 
our steamer again. 

Next morning the steamer leaves the Kwala Gorontalo again, 
steering for Ternate. In clear bright weather we discern from the 
starboard-side the south-coast of the Tomini-bay, viz. ‘a couple of 
high mountain-tops in the central peninsula of Celebes (Bangay). 
Seen from the port side of the ship, tlie landscape of the coast is 
the same as it was two days before, perhaps somewhat clearer, on 
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aecounl of tho eavly moi'ning hour. At Cape Plesko we leave the 
coast of Celebes to the north-east on the left, and steer for Waigoe 
(Majoe) and Tifore, which we do not pass till night. 

(Borne of the Packet-Company's steamers also touch at Posso and 
Mapano, in the bight of Tomini. At Posso there is a controller, 
and the well-known missionaries Krnyt, tho teacher, and Dr. 
Adrian!, the linguist, reside here. Time permitting, a most interesting 
tour can be made from this point to the great lake of Posso. 


THe 2^0LIJcC7\5. 


Ternate. 

At dawn next morning, we see before us the peaks of tho 
Ternate-islands marked out against tho sky. We now approach 
one of the most remarkable of all the chains of volcanoes, rising 
from the sea, in the whole of the Archipelago. Like gigantic chimneys 
of submarine smelting ovens no fewer than ten volcanic peaks stand 
there in a straight line. They all resemble each other in steepness 
and gracefully sloping outlines, yet they vary in circumference, 
height, vegetation, and degree of decay. This chain of island- and 
coast-volcanoes represents types of every period in the history of 
these self-constructing and demolishing cones of ash- and lava-strata. 

Straight before us, we have in the first place the Ternate— a 
perfectly intact mountain cone, smoke still coming out at its top, 
from a crater-bottom closed in on all sides, its flanks slightly 
grooved with ravines formed by the rain, and falling down 
eveiywhere regularly, beneath the surface of the sea, so that no 
large creeks or bays have been able to form. This huge volcano has 
smaller satellites on either side; on the north-side Hiri, and on the 
south Meifari, or Norway. The latter gives us the impression of owing 
its existence to a single, or to a few quickly following, eruptions, 
so regularly and smoothly does its cone descend on all sides into the 
sea. It lies in the middle of the strait that separates the larger 
islands Ternate and Tidore. On its top there is a signal-station. 
Tidore has a much sharper and more delicately-pointed peak than 
Ternate. It rises above rounded ridges of a mountain-mass, which, 
though descending regularly into the sea, has a much more com- 
plicated outline, and, like a long peninsula, stretches to the north- 
east. Probably we have here before us a new cone, that has 
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laised itsielf upon llio rouiains of a partly-deatroyed orater-watl. 
iho open basin of which now forms a bay. 

To the south of Tidore rise Mareh, Motir and Makjan. The first 
IS a group of steep, but low, irregular mbuntain-ndges. evidently 
the foundation of an entirely rent and collapsed cone. It is also 
cailed Pottebakker’s Island. 

Motir has two tops with perfectly intact sides, and is oonse- 
quently a volcano on the edge of tho bottom-crater of which a 
new cone has arisen, without entirely destroying the former, so 
that its new cone joins the slopes of the untouched part tSomma 
and Vesuvius). Mak,ian has smooth sides, though a blunt and 
strongly jagged crown. Besides this, wo observe in the side facing 
us a deep curve that neaidy reaches the sea. This is a sign that 
the crater-wall has been rent, and the top fallen in by an eruption, 
so that the cloven upper-edge of tho lower-lying slopes forms now 
the top, from wich the ridges stick up. between the ravines, like 
so many teeth, as at Goenoeng Ringgit, in Besoeki. The lastgi’eat 
eruption of this mountain took place in ISW, others in IBtb, 
1760 and 1801. 

To the left, (north) of Ternate (with Him we notice some more 
large volcanoes wliicli. tliough lying in a lino with those on the 
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aoutli'Side, form no separate islands, because they rise on the 
west-coast of the great island of Halmaheira, or, as it Is also 
called, Djilolo. This part of Halmaheira is, however, clearly 
distinguished from the more southern part that we discern rising 
here and there between the islands in front of us, for the latter 
shows a connected highland, with here and there higher rising 
mountain-tops. 

These mountain-ranges we see also extending into the northern 
part, behind the isolated cones of the flat west-coast. The whole 
of the volcanic region of North-Halmaheira projects in a westerly 
direction, as a part of the volcanic range lying on a higher basis, 
which rises from the sea, in front of the high back-bone of Halma- 
heira, and paraliel with it. The tops that are visible upon Halnia- 
heira, north of where we are standing, are the Qoenoeng Damar, 
the Goenoeng Doewa Soedara (a twin top), and the Kawakan. 

The entrance into the strait between Tornate and Tidoro again 
affords us one of those splendid morning-enjoyments, in which 
the cruise through the Moluccas is so rich. It is as though every 
night, on this journey, a good fairy called up ft'om the sea the 
loveliest islands, in order to surprise and ohhvm the enraptured 
traveller in the morning. 

The little place Ternate lies on the south-side of the mountain, 
and close to the sea. Of its former greatness scarlely anything 
remains. The house of the Hesident. the club, the school, the 
fort, and lastly the “Kedaton” of the Sultan— one and all excel in 
simplicity, the latter also in its decay and neglect. Dadaporgalala 
tiees {Eryihrina piota) of various colours give to the road along 
the shore a particularly gay appearance. There is a kind of hotel. 


but we had better remain 
on board for the night. 

The fort was built 
ill 16U7, by Con 
NELIS MaTELIEF 

DB JoNGB, and 
was then cal- 
led Malajoe. 

Two years 
later, this name 
was changed by 
Fbans Witteet 
into Oranje. In 1796 
this fort, under the gal 



iant Governor J.C.Buddach. sAimvc. a 

’ or Tiir vackft co^an^. 
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made a lormidablo reatetance against the English, hut in 179'^ it 
was treacherously surrendered by two officials, after they had 
first gagged the Governor Oraussen. 

Neither the roadstead, nor the little town itself, show any signs 
of brisk commercial traffic. Steamship communication is almost 
restricted to the boats of the Packet Company. Only a few traders 
own smalt schooners, which they chiefly employ in trading with 
New Guinea or, as it is generally called in de Moluccas, “the Papoe". 

Trade with New-Guinea has been greatly extended since a regular 
steamboat service has been opened with that island by the Royal 
Packet Company. Many merchants, who formerly only sent their 
hunters to New-Guinea to shoot birds, have now established agencies 
tliero, pai'ticularly for the buying of wild nutmegs and damar. 

The nutmegs of Halmaheira are nearly all sent to Banda, because 
rhey are very much like the nuts of. that island. 

On ilie island of Ternate there ai’o also nutmeg plantations. Coffee 
and cocoa are also grown, but as the people of Ternate are lazy 
and careless, the plantations have to be worked’ by coolies from 
the Talaut-islands. 

The population of Ternate is a mixture of races, who live to a 
great extent apart. North 
of the European part^ 
we first find the 
pasar. and then the 
Chinese camp. 

Next follows 
Fort Oranje, and 
then comes the 
Macassar camp, 
whore also live tiie 
Arabs and other foreign 
Orientals, Here terminates 
the real territory of the 
Government, which is called Malajoe If we penetrate farther 
we enter upon tho territory of the Sultan, which is Ternate proper. 
The number of half-castes at Ternate is considerable ; they descend 
from the Portuguese as well as from the Dutch. They bear the 
name of “Mardykers”, or “Orang-Serani”, because they are Christians. 

The Malay population of Ternate consists of a Malay tribe who 
immigrated and supplanted the natives, or intermarried-with them. 
Hence perhaps the reason why the Malay language at Ternate 
differs so much from that which is spoken in the Greater Soenda- 
islands. 
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"TMs cannot be said, ho-wever, about a more recent lava-stream 
which has run into the sea on the north aide of the island, at a 
point of the coast which has been called after it ‘■Batoe Angoes’ 
or Verbrande Hoek (Burnt Cape). It is supposed that this lava- 
stream was caused by the eruption of 176:). The century that 
has elapsed since this eruption does not seem to have sufficed to 
disintegrate the mass to such an extent that vegetation can grow 
upon it. We can still trace this lava-stream by its broad black 
stripe, which descends from tho crater to the beach. Only about 
half way up the mountain, in places where damp and rain have 
influenced the disintegration of this lava, it is covered, though 
very scantily, with vegetation. Where the lava stream reaches 
the coast its appearance is impressive. At the beach, the mass is 
almost vertically broken off and forms a black wall of about 30 feet 
high and -tOO feet wide, consisting at the base mostly of massive 

block-lava or crystalline matter and at the top of a scorious 

trachyte-lava. The surface of the lava-mass is very uneven, and 
shows numerous irregular, sharply-pointed pieces, which rise some 
feet above the lava-plain. It seems as though the lava, during 
the eruption, consisted partly of huge blocks and partly of 
liquid matter. The blocks that weie carried along with the liquid 

mass can yet be seen protruding in several places above the 

coagulated mass. 

“Soon afterwards we obtain sight of Hiri. a volcanic peak, the foot 
of which is submerged in the sea. Hiri is separated from Ternate 
by a narrow strait. It is about 19-50 feet high, covered entirely 
with vegetation and uninhabited. An hour’s distance farther up 
on the north-west-coast of Ternate liest Takome. or. as it is called 
by the Soelarese who inhabit it, Soela Takome In the earliest days 
of the Dutch East Indian Company this place, which is now only 
interesting from a scientific point of view, was considered important 
enough to build on it a fort with a garrison of a liundred men. At 
that time the place had about a thousand inhabitants, and even in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century it was still well populated. 

“But there is nothing of the kind now. The garrison was with- 
drawn more than 100 years ago, the fort destroyed, and the last 
inhabitants were swallowed up "by an earthquake. At present two 
small lakes are pointed out, which, like the village in former 
times, aro called Takome. The one (Takome-di-bawa) lies at a 
distance of only a hundred steps from the beach, slightly raised 
above the level of the sea. It is little more than an extensive 
pool, covered with seaweed and lotus-plants, and suri'ounded by 
wild vegetation consisting chiefly of screw-pines. The upper lake, 
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(Takom^-di-atas), is about half a mile distant from the beach; 
and occupies the middle of a rather high, flat-topped hill, covered 
only by grass and shrubs. Here stood formerly the village of 
Takome. A small round lake of scarcely half a mile in circumference 
indicates the place where it was swallowed up. It has entirely the 
character of a crater-lake. Its banks rise almost perpendicularly 
more than 90 feet above its level, and it would be dangerous to 
set foot upon its brink. 

“Volcanic scoriae on the slopes of the hill, coagulated on the 
surface, point to the degree of heat that must have prevailed here 
during the formation of its craters. After this formation, which is 
supposed to have taken place in 1768 or 1771, no more volcanic 
phenomena seem to have been observed; at least, the natives 
liave no traditions or recollections of any”. (Bi eekbe, 1866). 

If a prolonged stay is made at Ternate, a trip to the island of Hiilma- 
hoira can be recommended. There, the bay of Kaoe and the lake of 
Doema in particular deserve a visit, because of their natural beauty. 

Tidore. 

If it he possible to obtain a passage in a vessel to Tidore a visit 
to that island from Ternate is also highly to be recommended. 
With Ihe steam launch of the mail-boat the journey takes only 
about an hour and a half. The sea- trip there and bark is the 
pleasantest part of the excursion. The view of the two islands, 
and of the receding coast of Halmaheira. rising as it does round 
the light blue sea, is indeed magnificent. The precipitous coast 
of this volcanic island, covered with green vegetation, presents, 
on approaching Tidore. no less beautiful scenes of nature. 

Though not entirely without interest, a visit to the “kotta” 
with the “dalem” of the Sultan, is apt to disappoint visitors, 
especially when they remember the past greatness of this, the 
second of the spice-islands, at the time of the establishment of 
the Dutch East Indian Company. Nevertheless, Tidore makes a 
less sad impression than Ternate; it does not look quite so decayed 
and neglected. In the straight streets, enclosed on both sides 
by white walls, in which there are gates with peculiar triangular’, 
gabled roofs, traces of Portuguese architecture can be discerned, 
while the houses of the native princes remind us, by their large green 
windows and numerous small panes of glass, of the old Dutch 
style. If, by the intermediation of the Kesident of Ternate, we 
have an opportunity of paying a visit to the Heir-apparent we may 
be sure of a very courtly reception, and probably shall be treated 
to a performance of the old-fashioned war-dance, the “Tjakalele”. 
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Batjan. 

We leave Teiuiate towarde evening, bound for Batjan. Once more 
we enjoy the beautiful prospect of the great volcanic chain, this 
time glowing in the beams of the sunset. The first thing that 
meets our eyes next morning, is the high crown of Baljan’s loftiest 
mountain, the Laboean or Sibela. During the night the boat 
steams past the Goearitji-Islands, which form two rows, of which 
the eastern lies exactly in the direction of the volcanic line of 
Ternate. On the largest island of this row, Kajoa, it is said that 
stones of an eruptive nature are found, but the island is very 
low, and thickly surrounded by coral-reefs. Te western row of 
islands lies in a line with the low-lying islands Kasiroeta (Tawalil 
and Mandiole, in front of Baijan. Between these and Batjan 
runs a narrow arm of the sea, which is called the Herberg-Strait. 
and affords the loveliest scenery. The steamer Ls, however, obliged 
to take the outer road and steer south of Mandiole into the Bay 
of Batjan. Seen from the sea, the whole of the island appears to 
be covered right to the top of the peak with virgin forest. Only 
at some points of the coast do we perceive traces of cultivation. 
In reality, Batjan is still almost entirely wild, which is princi- 
pally to be attributed to its extremely scanty population. Of the 
aborigines none remain. The present inhabitants consist of Batja- 
nese, Malays, half-castes of Portuguese origin but Protestants (Orarig 
pSerani), Galelarese from Djilolo the northern peninsula of Halma- 
hoira, and Tomorese from Tomore. on the east peninsula of Celebes. 

The mountains of Batjan resemble volcanoes, and very probably 
are so, as stones of an eruptive nature and sulphur springs are 
found on the island, and as, moreover, it lies exactly in the Ternate 
row of volcanoes. It must, in fact, be considered as two islands, 
a northerly (Ombatjan) and a southerly (Laboeka), connected by 
a narrow and low neck of laud. 

Batjan abounds with game, such as deer and wild boar, lls 
birds, among them a kind of bird-of-paradise, and insects are also 
beautiful. It is the most easterly point of the eai-th whore monkeys are 
found, namely, the black baboon of Celebes (CynoptiiiecMsnjoimcfiHs). 
It remains, liowever, uncertain w’hether this variety of monkey 
has been imported from Celebes and ran wild on Batjan, as it is 
a favourite domestic animal. 

The most important product of the island is daipar (gum-copal), 
which is manufactured by the inhabitants into damar-candies. The 
Batjan Exploitation Company has been for several years trying to 
establisli plantations here, worked by coolies from Java, but thus 
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far with small success. The company exports large quantities of 
damar-candles to Europe. 

The little place of Batjan lies in the hollow of the beautiful 
bay, protected on all sides by steep mountain-slopes, and is the 
residence of a Controller and of the family 'of the Sultan. Further 
on there i.s a little church and a small fort called “Barneveld”, 
which was taken by the Dutch from the Portuguese In 1609. 

If we have time and opportunity, a visit to the plantations of 
the Baijan Exploitation Company makes a nice little trip. 

Boeroe. 

On the day when it arrives at Batjan the steamer stai'ts again 
for Boeroe, which is reached next morning. During the intervening 
night we sail past the uninhabited Oebi-islands. 

Booroe is a large island inhabited by well-disposed Alfoers who, 
however, seldom come into contact with Europeans, and are still 
pagans. Along Ibo coasts dwell Mahometan Malays. The island is 
mountainous, but, seen from the sea, no conical summits are 
visible In the centre is a large lake called “Wakaholo”. The 
coast-regions are mostly swampy. Boeroe is specially known as 
tho principal habitat of the cajuput tree (MelcUeuca CaJupuU), 
which supplies the oil of that name. The fauna is important on 
account of the wart-hog.s (babi-roesa) and the extraordinarily large 
number of serpents. 

The little pl.ace at which the steamer anchors is called Kajeli, and 
is situated on the large, spacious bay of that name. The view of the 
country is beautiful, though less so than the coast of Batg’an. A 
peculiarly-shaped precipitous twin peak (called by the sailors, 
“Mother and child”, is the only object thatparticularly strikes the eye. 

Kajeli is inhabited by Christians and Mahomedans, and has no 
fewer than eight mesighits or mosques, as every small village- 
chief has his own sanctuary. The reason of this is, that the Dutch 
(tovernment has compelled all the chiefs of the Alfoer districts, 
into which the island is divided, to settle in Kajeli. 

The native quarters are very muddy and unhealthy. Near the 
landing place is a small deserted stone fort, on the spot where 
formerly stood Fort Oostburg. The Dutch Government is repre- 
sented on Boeroe only by a minor ofl&cial. In consequence of the 
swampy nature of the soil, it is impossible to take a walk in the 
environs. A great many neat boxes made of gaba-gaba (the stalks of 
the sagopalm) are carried on board, and indicate by their odour 
that they contain cajuput-oil. 
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The morning after leaving Boeroe, we enter the remarkable and' 
beautiful bay of Ambon. On either side of the bay we observe a 
high and precipitous tongue of land, rising from the clear ci-yst- 
alline water. On the west side the land projects farther south 
than on the other aide. Both tongues rise gradually until they 
reach the two high ridges forming the island, and, at the end 
of the bay, appear to merge into one mountain-range. Ambon 
consists in reality of two oblong-shaped peninsulas that rise parallel 
from the sea, and are connected only by a narrow low-lying neck 
of land. 

The larger and higher north-west peninsula is called Hitoe; tho 
south-east: Leitimor. In outward appearance they are very similar. 
On the port-side, as well as on the starboard side, we notice 
softly-rounded hilly ridges, whose tops, only thinly covered with 
vegetation, give to the whole landscape a less tropical appear- 
ance than is presented by the dense primeval forests of Batjan. 
Notwithstanding the less striking contours of ilie mountains and 
the comparatively poor vegetation, the view we enjoy from on board 
is rich in beautiful scenery, especially when we have penetrated 
far enough into the broad bay to catch a glimpse of the chief 
town of Amboina. 

Though the harbour is not much frequented, e.specially by large 
vessels, yet the little proas and fishing-smacks give it a lively 
appearance. The first thing that strikes us is the pier of the 
Packet Company, projecting in front of a round peninsula, on 
which a few offices and warehouses are situated, and that is 
connected with the shore by 
means of a dam. Behind it 
we observe the town with its 
white painted houses, and the 
long stone walls of its new 
cantonment, which is con- 
structed on the best modern 
principles and has a water 
main carried from the moun- 
tains at an hour’s distance. On 
the front facing the sea is a 
second landing-pier for rowing- 
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boats only. When the steamer arrives, the pier of the Packet 
Company presents a lively appearance. A great many natives 
stand there apparently to while away the time. 

The Ambonese are an inquisitive, noisy, and pleasure-loving 
people. Many of them profess the Christian faith, and on that 
account consider themselves the equals of the Europeans, so that we 
meet in them no trace of the deference and modesty which other 
natives, for instance of the interior of Java, show to the white 
man. On the contrary, the Ambonese have an iuelination to be 
bold and familiar, which is disagreeable to a passing traveller 
Nevertheless, the merriment of the Ambonese passengers and 
their accompanying friends and reiatives on board, has also its 
pleasant side. 

The population of Ambon, like that of Ternate, is not a pure 
i-ace, but is strongly mixed with Portuguese and Dutch blood, 
especially, of course, in the capital. The ease which they are 
able to provide for themselves and their often large families on 
account of the fertility of the soil and the marvellous richness 
in fish of the surrounding sea, makes them averse from work. 
Sago is their principal food. From one sago-tree, which can be 
entirely beaten out in a few days, enough sustenance can be 
obtained to supply a whole family for three months. The bay and 
the surrounding sea swarm with fish. Sagoweer, as palm-wine is 
called in the Moluccas, is easy to prepare. No wonder, then, that 
the Ambonese are desinclined to work hard in the service of task- 
masters. They seem, however, to be fond of roving and adventure, 
for Ambon supplies the Dutch-Indian Army with a rather large 
contingent of soldiers, who, uniformed like their European brothers 
in arms, and paid at the same rate as they, are highly praised and 
appreciated by many officers for their courage and warlike spirit. 
In their dress the Ambonese “burghers” keep the medium between 
Europeans and natives, and when they go to church on Sundays, 
the men are dressed in black cloth coats and trousers. The women 
wear long, wide dresses of a black, shiny material, whilst from 
tlieir left arm a white handkerchief hangs down. This sombre 
and tasteless dress is probably due to the strict views of their 
religious teachers. In their behaviour, however, the Ambonese 
women are not so sei'ious and modest as their weai'ing apparel 
would imply ; they are known to be gay and fond of dancing and 
other pleasures.’ 

A kind of national dance, which takes place on every great 
festive occasion, is called the “Menari”. But every opportunity, 
however alight, is seized for dancing in European stylo, which they 
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call "dansi-dansi”. In these social tendencies, the Ambonese fair 
sex suipasB even their Minahassa sisters. This excitable and merry 
nature of the Ambonese is, to a great extent, stimulated by the use 
of fermented drinks. From the juice of the sugar-palm (arbn-palm) 
they make “sagoweer”, a sweet, thick, refreshing beverage which 
is often mixed with bitterwood (quassia) and transported in long 
bamboo cases, or in bag-shaped palm-leaves closely sewn together. 
Nor do they object to arrack and gin, and, being Christians, their 
tendency for alcoholic drinks is not embed by religious sruples 
as it is in the case of Mahomedans. 

The mania for .maintaining their rights by means of plaints and 
iawsuits is remarkably strong with the Ambonese. Many citizens con- 
sider it an honour to appear before the Court of .Justice, and they even 
go so far, it is said, as to invent imaginary grievances or claims, 
in order to get an opportunity of appearing before the authorities. 

The Ambonese are also fond of serving in the National Guards, 
particularly when they have a rank in their company. The guard- 
house is, as a rule, occupied by warriors of this kind. 

The little place of Ambon makes a pleasant impression upon 
the pedestrian, though it cannot boast of much that is remarkable. 
The European stone houses are chiefly built in the old Dutch 
style, with balconies in front, facing the street, but not surrounded 
by gardens, as in Java. Some of them still have old fashioiiod 
seats or “stoeps” on either side of the front-door, whilst in tho 
back-yai’ds,, little houses have been built, made of gaba-gaba, as 
places of refuge in case of earthquakes. The new hospital, the 
prison, the native training-college and the houses of the teachers 
at that college, together form a, separate block, just beyond the 
centre of the town. The ofhee of the Eesidency, which has jusi 
been opened, is a handsome building. The house of the Eesidont 
is large and beautiful: it stands in the middie of a tastefully laid- 
out-park, and is called Batoe Gadjah. 

Close to the anchoring pier we find the “pasar” and the quarter 
of the Chinese merchants. For a stranger coming from Java a visit 
to the Christian church must be interesting, particularly when tho 
service is held in Malay. Memorial stones placed at the main guard- 
house, the church, and the fort, show the Governor of the Moluccas. 
Padbruggk, to have been the builder or restorer. 

The Qrotto of Batoe Lobang. 

Those who wish to know something about the surrounding 
districts and the geological structure of the island, should take a 
walk to the limestone grotto of Batoe Mobang. They will have to 
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ascend the rather steep mountain slope immediately behind the 
Resident’s house, consisting of coral limestone, and, ascending and 
descending, pass a couple of mountain-ridges that stretch parallel 
to the coast. In order to view the grotto, they must take care 
to bring from the town some coolies, wfth lanterns or torches. 

The stalactites are not particulary fine. Besides, they are greatly 
damaged, having suffered from reckless destruction, and being 
blackened by the smoke of the torches. The grotto is infested by 
small bats, which are caught by the coolies with much noise, to be 
eaten. The late Prince Hbnby of the Netherlands paid a visit to 
this grotto when he was a lieutenant on board a Dutch man-of-war, 
but the memorial stone set up on that occasion has been damaged 
by the dripping water to such an extent that the inscription is 
entirely obliterated. 


The Sea-Qardeng. 

An excursion through the bay to the so-called “Zeetuinen” (Sea- 
Gardens) is very interesting, as they abound in beautiful vistas. 

These gardens are coral-reefs, which, in the still, deep waters of the 
bay, protected on all sides, have developed a splendour and richness 
of form nowhere else to be met with. Especially the delicate fine- 
branched kinds, such as the staghorn corals, here find a congenial soil. 

The visit should be made early in the morning, and when there 
is as little wind as possible. If the sea-gardens can be seen at a 
time when the surface of the water is quite smooth, the magnificent 
colours, the strangely fantastic shapes, and the endless variegation 
of the coral growths appear superbly beautiful. It seems as if an 
enchanted garden had suddenly arisen from the silvery bottom of the 
deep azure water beneath us, and remained there quiet and motion- 
less. In the multitude of brown, green, pink, yellow and grey coral 
stems of all sizes and shapes we notice a few that are white and 
glistening; these are dead. Upon and around the corals lie blue and 
purple sea stars, black Holothuriae {tHpang), variegated horns and 
shells, and black “sea-hogs”, thickly covered with bristles. The latter 
are to be recognized by a circle of beautiful azure-blue eyes on 
stems. Great care should bo taken not to touch the long bristles, 
as this causes a violent, irritating pain, which lasts a long time. 
The sea-gardens are the place where the celebrated naturalist 
Rumphius (supercargo of the Dutch East Indian Company at Ambon) 
gathered the collection of the remarkable sea-animals sketched and 
described by him in his “ Ambonsche Rariteiten-Kataer”. His grave 
is to be found in the town; it has been adorned with a monument 
by Governor-General Van deb Capellen. 
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Halon^. 

Time aud opportunity permitting, the excursion through the bay 
may be extended to Halong, a village about an hour’s journey 
north of Ambon, vyhere in the midst of beautiful, cool woods 
of sago-palms, clove, and other fruit-trees, a little brook flows to 
the sea forming a waterfall in its course with a natural 
bathing-pond underneath, affording a splendid opportunity for 
swimming in fresh water. Ambon is the island that was chosen 
by the East Indian Company as the sole place for the cultivation 
of cloves, when, as a result of the company’s monopolistic policy 
those trees had been extirpated, as far as possible, in all the other 
Islands of the Moluccas. Halong lies in the so-called inner bay, a 
bag shaped widening of the blind north end of the sea-arm, between 
Hitoe and Leitimor. 

The narrow low-lying neck of land that connei'ts those two and 
separates the bay from the open sea, is called Bagoeala, and the 
kampong on it, Faso. At high tide, the isthmus often becomes 
inundated, and affords opportunity for canoes and pioas to float 
over it. At low tide they are put on rollei-s, and dragged over 
the sand from the bay to the sea, or vice vena. The mail barge 
from Ambon to the north-east lying islands, Haroeko aud Saparoeu, 
which, together with Noesa Laut form the so called Oeliassers, 
pi’efers this shorter route. 


$ 71 H D 71. 


To crown the lovely journey to the Moluccas, and as a tinishiiig 
touch to all the incomparable scenery to which the steamer every 
night softly and quietly conveys her passengers, we discover, on 
the morning after our departure from Ambon, the silhouette of 
the Banda-Islands, with the high Goenoeng Api, in the glowing 
eastern horizon. 

Everything on this enchanting group ol islands is as delicate 
as it is exquisite, and makes one think of stage scenery on a 
gigantic scale, But the sea is bluer, the green is darker and more 
sparkling, the yellow and grey stripes upon the smooth slopes of 
the volcano are better outlined; the little clouds of morning mist 
are more ethereal at Banda than anywhere else. 

It is still very early in the morning when we pass, on the 
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starbodid, the islands Run and Av, whilst on the northern horizon 
uses the looky mass of the Ghost-island, Sewasgi but when the 
steamer is about to entei the Sun Gate it has been light for 
some hours. 

The lapture which lovers of natuictl scenery experience on 
entering this unique bay, is beyond all desoiiption. Steering so 
closely to the shoie that we almost fancy we could leach the 
overhanging blanches of the dense woods, the boat glides between 
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the steep locks of Banda Neiia’s noithcape, Lautaka, with the 
Batpe Poeloe-Mati (the dead island rock) on the port side, and the 
little island Kraka on the staiboaid. Then suddenly we hnd our 
solves in a pond still as death, suriounded bv high walls of lock, 
whence, on the staiboard without any beach woith mentioning 
uses the gigantic peak of the Gkienoeng Api 
Still more surpiising, however, than this thieatening volcanic 
shaft IS the piospect we now discern light ahead. This is a little 
town situated against the slopes of a green, locky island, its small 
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wliite-painted houses piled up in terraces, whilst right on the 
summit rises a medieval castle, a stone citadel, with battlements 
and round turrets. We fancy ourselves suddenly transpoited to 
the coasts of Italy. We now, for the first and only time in this 
Archipelago, behold a landscape in which the buildings add to. and 
even play an important part in, the picturesqueness of the scenery. 

Bight below the little town, the steamer is made fast to a pier, 
the piles of which we can see far- down in the crystalline water, so 
deep indeed, that the bottom is hardly to be discerned. Here the 
rocky coast descends perpendicularly into the sea. 

The „Zonnegat” is evidently a deep gulf between Banda Neira 
and Goenoeng Api. From the pier we can see but little of the 
place, and nothing of the actual roadstead of Banda (the ‘Gate of 
Laisan”) situated between the islands Banda Neira and Great 
Banda. We can only discern the highest south-west part of the latter 
island, called Banda Lon tar, between the Goenoeng Api and tlic 
coast of Neira. A narrow, rocky, and unpavigable strait, full of 
reefs connects, in that direction, the “Zonnegat” with the roadstead. 

Taking a walk through the town of Neira we first come to the 
Chinese and Arab parts, then into the European streets, and soon 
afterwards find ourselves standing on Banda Neira’s south-shoro, 
before the “Oostergat”, or “Gat van Laisan”, looking at the precip- 
itous coast of Great Banda, the so-called “Voorwal” or “Overwal”. 
The whole of this island is densely covered with nutmeg-trees 
and here and there we see the white houses of the planters 
scattered about the beach. 

Paddle-boats, with high stems, the so called “orembai’s.” ply up 
and down in order to take strangera to the other side, for / O.-'jO. 

Sometimes we see the very peculiar sight of the male population 
of some kampong paddling in the bay, in a very long, slender 
rowing-boat called a “belang,” gaudily painted and decorated 
with flags and pennants; they beat time on gongs and cymbals, 
to a strange kind of song, an accompaniment to tlie curious 
handling of their short oars, which they lift as high as they can. 
and, at long intervals, kt down into the water. 

A beautiful avenue of canary-trees stretches along the shore, 
where the principal buildings are situated. First we see the church, 
then a large deserted stone fort, “Oranje Nassau," above which, 
on the sloping hill, rises the south-front of the afore mentioned 
castle, Belgica. A subterranean passage, it is said, connects the 
stronghold on the shore with the mountain-fort. Both fortresses 
however, have been abandoned, being unhealthy and antiquated. 

The size and good preservation of the European dwellings at 
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Neira point to the prosperity which nutmeg-growing once brought 
to the inhabitants, but owing to the decline of the nutweg culture 
they now are rather neglected, and anything but tasteful and cosy- 
looking. They stand with their long, narrow, and bare front- 
galleries right on the road, without any garden in front or at the 
side, ai\d without flowers or plants in tubs. Even the beautiful 
view of the bay and Great Banda opposite, seems to those who 
see it daily an object of Indifference. The front-gallery of the club 
affords a good opportunity for admiring everything at one’s ease. 

All the large houses are built of stone, but they are very low. 
This is imperative on account of the violent earthquakes which 
are very frequent in this highly volcanic group. The earthquake 
of 1852, for instance, caused great damage. As we stay only two 
days here, it is advisable without delay to view all the beautiful 
scenes that Banda has to offer to the visitor. 

Great Banda, or Banda Lontar. 

First 01 all, cross to Great Banda in an orembaai, shaping a course 
due south (I /4 hour rowing 1 to Spanish Bay. where the spice 
plantation of Spanta'eby (a corruption of the real name?) is 
situated. Walk westward along the coastal road, passing by nutmeg 
plantations all the way, until the village of Lontar or Lonthoor, 
in the west of the island, is reached. Here are the ruins of Fort 
Hollandia. Thence we ascend a masonry stair of about 300 stops 
and arrive at a well-made road leading to the spice plantation 
Orang-datang, situated high above the sea, and from the highest 
point of this (1550 feet) we have a lovely view of the whole 
Banda group. Prom here we can descend to the coastal road by a 
rather steep path known as tanga-tanga-Kakatoea. But if the 
traveller has more time to spare he can proceed from Orang* 
datang, by way of the mountain-ridge Kaliwoho to the south 
coast, the so-called Achterwal. 

If through the courtesy of one of the planters we have been 
enabled to hire or borrow a horse, a ride along the “Achterwal” 
to the narrowest point of the island, near the plantation the “Zoete 
Inval” across it to the "Voorwal". and along this to the starting- 
point opposite Banda Neira, is highly to be recommended. It is, 
however, also possible to go a great way along the “Achterwal” 
on foot, without much fatigue, as the roads are good and well 
shaded. This trip in more beautiful than that by the “Voorwal”, 
the ground being more hilly, while the nutmeg trees are larger 
and bear more fi-uit. 
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The view of the Banda nntmeg plantations is something unique. 
We imagine ourselves transported- to the holy groves of which the 
poets sing; no sign of wilderness, and yet everything grand and 
luxurious. On all sides, without a single open space, we are 
surrounded by the splendid nutmeg-trees, With their dense crown 
of shining, darlt-green foliage, between which the dull yollow. 
round fruit hangs down in great abundance. Here and theie we 
notice the dark red mace, glowing in the depth of the split fruit, 
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and above these dense orchards, enormous canary-trees spread 
their dark green crowns, and meet together, fonuing a proctecting 
roof of leaves, supported by column shaped trunks of such circum- 
ference as can seldom be seen in Java. 

Sometimes we may hear the cooing of a large nutmeg-pigeon 
{Carpophaga alnea and perspiciUata) lesounding through the still 
wood. These birds, called by the Bandanese “Manoek falor,’’ 
swallow the fruit, and diwharge the nut again undigested, by 
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which means they assist in the propagation of the trees. For 
the rest, the Banda-Islands are not rich in birds. Of mammals 
we find, besides the ordinary rats and bats, only deer and pigs, 
and, as a characteristic of the Moluccas, a pouched animal, the 
“Koes-koes”. ‘ 

Here and there, between the ordinary nutmeg- trees, we observe 
a so-called wild or New-Guinea tree, distinguishable by its large 
leaves. The nutmeg-trees blossom the whole year round, so’ that 
the branches always bear fruit in all stages of ripeness. Some 
trees only produce male blossoms. When the winding and 
undulating road leads along the shore, as it does at times, the 
nutmeg-trees give place to Pandans (screw-palms) of an extmordinai7 

height, whilst the 
Canal ies are replaced 
by no less gigantic 
Baringtonias. whose 
white Clowns of flow- 
ers cover the ground 
like so many bouquels 
made of silver throiul. 
Now and then we can 
see through the fantas- 
tic branches or roots 
of this dense marit- 
ime wood the bine 
surface of the sparkl- 
ing sea, and its while 
breakers beating 
against the strangely- 
shaped rocks. 

'Ihe continual roll- 
ing of these breakers 
tends to impress the 

lonely horseman, more and more, with the peacefulness of 
these majestically silent woods, and to absorb him in sweet 
reverie. All nature breathes rest and peace, both when we find 
ourselves alone in the midst of the trees, and when the monoton- 
ous cries of tlie nut-gatherers resound plaintively through the 
forests. 

Prom time to time we meet them roving about in the plantations, 
armed with long bamboo sticks, the end of which is provided 
with a peculiar little prong for gathering the ripe nuts, and make 
them fall straight into the small basket they carry. 
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Nowhere in the world are the nutmegs of such good quality as 
in the Banda-Islands. Loutar, Neira, Kozengain and Ay have been 
under cultivation for a long time, Run only recently. Goenoeng 
Api has no longer any plantations. If in the afternoon we visit 
a planter’s house and the place attached to it where the nutmegs 
are stored, we can witness the delivery and opening of the newly- 
gathered nuts. 

They are freed from the mace and then put into curing-lofts, 
where they are for some weeks exposed to the smoke of smoul- 
dering wood. The mace is dried in the sun, on large flat dishes, 
made of wickerwork. Such a dish, covered with fresh mace, shows 
the most beautiful red colour imaginable. The nuts are next 
steeped in lime to preserve them against insects, after which 
they are packed for exportation. 

The road leads past various small deserted stone forts, which 
show how great a value the East Indian Company formerly attached 
to its hold upon these precious islands. The Dutch fmrght 
dearly for their possession, and the history of Banda’s colonization, 
first by the Portuguese and the Spaniards, and afterwards by the 
Dutch, is one series of battles and atrocities. In the course of 
these, the original inhabitants have entirely disappeared, and 
have been replaced by emigrants, consisting principally of Javanese, 
who now work by contract in the nutmeg-plantations. 

Arrived at the north passage from the Achterwal to the Toor- 
wal, we catch from time to time between the trees a glimpse of 
the little island Rozengain, the most easterly of the Banda gTonji. 
To the south of this, lies a shallow bank covered with coral-roefs, 
called “Verdronken (drowned] Rozengain.” 

Ascent of the Ooenoeng: Apl. 

To the mountain-climber, the ascent of the Ooerioong Api is 
highly to be recommended. It is better to take a guide, but if 
none can be had you can go alone, and with some care and cir- 
cumspection the top is to be reached. 

A visit to the crater-plain is not dangerous if one does not 
venture recklessly into hot places. Tho ascent takes about an 
hour and a half, the descent is accomplished very quickly. 

The Goenoeng Api is a pure eruption cone; its entire outer wall 
consists of cinders, rapilli, and ashes. Where this new volcanic 
soil has not been planted with vegetables by the Boetonese, who 
settled here about ten years ago, it is covered with ferns, orchids, 
and other flowering shrubs. -Prior to the eruption of 1820 there 
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were vast nutmeg plantations at the foot of the mountain, but in 
that year they were entirely destroyed. 

The summit displays several shallow and extinct crater-basins, 
besides a warm smoking plain sending fqrth sulphurous vapours, 
and covered with split and rent lava blocks. To the north, we 
look iiite a large but shallow chasm, which stretches to about 
the middle of the slope, and gives us the impression of being the 
pit of a side-crater. 

From the top of the Goenoeng Api, we have a magnificent 
view of the whole group. What impresses us most is the view 
of the tittle town of Neira, upon which, so to speak, we look 
right down, while the bastioned star of Fort Belgica makes one 
think of the citadel Monte-San-Angelo above Naples. No spot is 
more suitable for obtaining a clear and permanent idea of the 
formation and character of these islands. We see, as it were, a 
natural relief-map before us. It becomes clear in a moment that 
the half-moon-shaped Great Banda is the ridge of the segment 
of a crater-wall protruding from the sea, of which the islands 
Poeloe Pisang and Batoe Kapal, (the rock shaped like a ship) lying 
to the north of it, are also fragments, rising above the surface of 
the water, but which fufther along has been destroyed and has 
disappeared in consequence of later eruptions, to which Banda 
Neira and Goenoeng Api owe their existence. The Oostergat and 
the Zonnegat, therefore, are two crater-hollows. If the whole of 
the group were to rise up from the sea, they would become sand- 
seas, like the Daear and Segarawedi of the Tengger. Banda Neira 
i.s also the east segment of a crater-wall, the west part of which 
is covered by the Goenoeng Api. Ay, Kun, Eozengain and even 
Hewangi, are, in all probability, the remains of still greater crater- 
C/ircles, or tops of parasitic cones upon a former awe-inspiring 
volcanic giant, the slopes of which lie hidden beneath the snr- 
I'ounding sea. 

The striking resemblance between the Tengger and the Banda- 
group was first mentioned by Dr. Blbekeb. He remarks that Banda 
Lontar with Poeloe Pisang and the Batoe Kapal, form one half of 
the circumference of a circle, the centre of which lies precisely in 
the “Zonnegat”, and that around this circle, concentrically, two 
others can be drawn, the inner one of which goes through Ay and 
Rozongain, and the outer one through Run, Sewangi, and Ver- 
dronken Rozengain This fact makes it probable that these islands 
form the remains of three concentric crater-circles which have 
merged into each other. 
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Banda Nelra* 

At Banda Neira itself we also have the opportunity of visiting 
beautiful nutmeg-plantations, namely “Zevenbergen” and “Her 
steller”, belonging to the Lans family. 

Specially to be recommended also is a visit to Fort Belgica, on 
account of the lovely view from the battlements of its to\^ers, and 
the ascent of the so-called Papenberg, the highest point of Banda 
Neira, upon which lies the signal-station. 

The road is entirely shaded, and the prospect is almost as 
beautiful as that of Goenoeng Api and Banda Lontar, so that this 
walk, which is not very fatiguing, is deserving a special recom- 
mendation, if for some reason or other we have been prevented 
from visiting the two last-named steep mountain-tops. A few years 
ago a small hotel was established at Neira, which is well spoken of. 

From the Arab firm of BAaniLLA Brothers, we have an oppor- 
tunity for buying all kinds of skins of birds-of-paradise, as vrell as 
crested-pigeons (Gura), Nicobar-pigeons, pearls and pearl-shells. 
In case of a prolonged stay the visitor will also desire to make 
an excursion to the other islands. 

Ay. 

In calm weather the island of Ay can be reached after two hour’s 
rowing. There is a fort, Revenge, built in 1616, and still in a good 
state of preservation, although now without a garrison. The village 
of Ay isnea* and clean. Six nutmeg plantations remain on the island. 

Run. 

A couple of hours’ rowing takes' as from Ay to Run, which has 
two nutmeg plantations: Arcadie and Eldorado, and the ruins of .n 
fort, dating from 1649. 

Rozengain. 

Prom Neira to Rozengain is 2Vj hours by rowing-boat. The island 
contains a single nutmeg-plantation, which occupies one half of it, 
the rest being planted with djati-trees. 

In July and August the sea of Banda assumes a milk-white colour, 
and is then known as the milk sea, or, among the natives, as aj&' 
poetih. This phenomenon is caused by animalculae no thicker than a 
hair, moving about in incalculable numbers, and when it takes place 
the various islands can be clearly distinguished among the white 
water on moonless nights. The fish caught at this time are fatter and 
more delicate than at other times. The finest sea-gardens of Banda 
are at the WestCoastofBoerang, the N.E. paninsula of Great Banda, 
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The return journey from Benda to Soerabaja is via Ambon and 
Macassar. 

The steamer only stops at both places for a short time (at the 
utmost a day and a half); we have, however, an opportunity of 
buying ethnographic curiosities and photographs or of visiting 
spots in the immediate vicinity where we have not been before. 

The moat remarkable part of the journey between Ambon and 
Macassar (wich takes about fifty hours,) is the passage of Strait 
Saleier, between the island of that name and the south point of 
Celebes (Oedjoeng Lasowa or Bira). Wo can clearly distinguish 
the bare, almost perpendicular, rocky walls of Saleier. in which 
the sea has formed natural grottoes. Right across the strait lie 
throe little islands in a row. 

The night before we have passed the south-coast of the island 
Boeton, thickly covered with vegetation, and deeply indented, on 
which, towards dusk, thousands of little lights begin to glimmer. 

At the end of a month, the steamer has returned to her starting- 
point, Soerabaja, and we can roach Batavia again by sea. More 
(luickly, but less agreeably, we can ti'avel through Java by rail, 
and thereby, if desirable, still find time to visit Mendoet and Boro- 
\)oedoer from Djogja by coach, via Magelang and Ambarawa. 
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heads, as this is only indulged in nowadays by wandering 
tribes. 

The enormous circle of the lesser Soenda islands, extending 
eastward in mountain tops which grow^ lower and more distant 
from each other as we proceed on our journey, shows all types 
of volcanic and coral islands, on which we can watch the merging 
of the Asiatic into the Australian flora und fauna, anS whose 
population represents every period In the history of civilization. 



(>n the coast of New-Quinea, finally, we can become acquainted 
with the savages living almost in natural state; Papuas, 
with high woolly crowns, who shoot birds-of-pai’adise with reed 
arrows out of their blow-pipes, and carve wonderful idols from 
tree-trunks. 

Thus every member of this gigantic group of islands has its 
peculiar characteristics inviting a visit, whereby the desire for 
travelling is awakened. 


16 
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Let ue hope that this volume may stimulate the desire for 
teavelling in the Dutch Indies, so that before long a description 
by eye-witnesses of places not yet mentioned in this book, may 
be added to its contents. Among these ahnost untrodden regions 
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WA&BTOma. 


we would first of all mention the remarkable island of Bali, most 
of which is not yet a safe ground for tourists or explorers, although 
it may soon become so. 




SERVICES 

OF THE 

KONINKLHKE PAKETVAART MAATSCHAPPU, 

FOR THE YEAR 1906. 


For the dates of departure the balFyeirly handbooks and the dally 
adrerllsements in the Indian newspapers should be consulted. 
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The eerviceg ere run as follows: 

SERVICE 1. (Fortoifhtly). 

From Batavia to Padang, Oele6-Lheu6, jSabang, Penang and back. 
On the outward voyage and on the return TelokBetong, Kro6, 
Benkoelen, Segli. Lho-Seumawd and Edi are called at regularly, 
and Engano once a quarter. 

SERVICE A. (Fortnightly). 

From Batavia to Padang and back, via Telok-Betong, Bintoehan, 
Benkoelen, Indrapoera, etc. 

SERVICE B. (Weekly). 

From Penang to Belawan-Deli, Langsa, Lho-Seumawe and back. 

SERVICE 3 (Every four weeks). 

Prom Padang to Oel66Lheu6, Sabang, Penang and Singapore 
and back. On the outward voyage and on the return the steamers 
(•.all at Priaman, Ajer-Bangia, Natal, Siboga, Baros, Qoenoeng-Sitoli, 
Singkel, Tapa-Toean, Meulaboh and Poeloe-Kaja. 

SERVICE C. (Every four weeks). 

From Padang to Oelefi-Lheue, Sabang, Penang and Singapore 
and back. On the outward voyage and on the return the steamers 
call at Pooloe-Tello, Siboga, Baros, Goenoeng-Sitoli, Singkel, Simeuleu, 
Tapa-Toean, Meulaboh and Poeloe-Raja. 

SERVICE D. (Weekly). 

From Batavia to Singapore and back. Alternately Tandj. Pandan 
(Billiton) is called at, outward and homeward. 

Every two weeks this steamer has connection at Singapore 
with the German Mail to and from Europe. 

SERVICES 4 and E. (About Six limes monthly). 

Prom Batavia to Palembang, Djambi and back Every third voyage 
the steamers call at Moeara-Saba, Simpaug and Djambi. 

SERVICE 0. (Weekly). 

Prom Palembang to Sekajoe, Lakitan, Moeara-Klingi and 
Moeara-Enim. 
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SERVICE S. (Portolshtly). 

From Falembang to Samarang via Cheribon, Indramajoe. Tegal 
and Pekalongan. 

On tho return voyage the steamers call at Batavia. 

SERVICE 6. (Every (our weeks). 

From Batavia to Muntok, Riouw and Belawan-Deli and back. 

SERVICE F. (Every fonr weeks). 

Prom Chenbon via Hamaj.-aug and Batavia to Belawan-Deli and 
back. (During the lirst four months of the year, however, there 
is a weekly communication between Batavia and Belawan-Deli). 

SERVICES 5. (Coast), and F (Coast) (Fortnightly). 

From Belawan-Deli to Singapore and back. On the outward 
voyage and on the return the steamers call at Asahan, Panoh. 
Bengkalis, Siak, and Pakan-Baroe. 

SERVICE R. (Fortnightly). 

P’rom Sabang to Deli and back. This steamer has connoction 
with the Dutch mail to and from Europe. 

SERVICE 6. (About twice a month). 

Prom Batavia, via Tandj. Pandan (Billiton), to Pontianak and 
back. Every other journey the steamer continues its voyage to 
Singkawang, Pemangkat and Sambas. 

SERVICE P. (Alternately every 10 and II da}s). 

Prom Singapore via Billiton to Pontianak and back viaSingkawang. 

SERVICE V. (About twice a month). 

Prom Pontianak, via Tajan and Sanggan to Sintang and back. 

SERVICE 0. (Weekly). 

Prom Batavia to Samarang and Soerabaja and back. On the 
outward voyage and on the return the steamer calls at Cheribon, 
Tegal and Pekalongan. Moreover, extra voyages are made from 
Batavia via Samarang to Soerabaja and back. 
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SERVICE 8. (Once every 4 weeks). 

From Singapore to Soerabaja, Bandjermasin and Samarinda 
(Koetei) and back. On the outward voyage and on the return the 
steamer calls at Bawean, Kota-Baroe, ^alik-Papan and Moeara- 
Djawa. On the return voyage at Passir instead of at Balik-Papan. 

SERVICE H. (Weekly). 

From Soerabaja to Bandjermasin, if necessary vid Soemenap. 

SERVICE J. (Aboat three times a month). 

Prom Singapore to Bandjermasin, Koetei, Boelongan andBerouw, 
and back. On the outward voyage and on the return the steamer 
<-alls at Kota-Baroe, Balik-papan, Moeara-Djawa, Donggala and Tarakan. 

SERVICE L. (No fixed time-table). 

From Bandjermasin to Sebangau, Sampit, Koemai and Kota- 
Waringin and back. 


SERVICE N. (Fortnightly). 

From Bandjermasin to Poei'oek-T^ahoe and back, calling at Mera- 
hahan, Negara, Bebirik, Amoentai, Boentok, and Moeara-Teweh. 

SERVICES 9, K., and M. Alternately. (Three times monthly). 

Prom Singapore, Batavia and Soerabaja to Macassar, Menado, 
Gorontalo, Ternate, Batjan, Boeroe, Amboina and Banda and viA 
Macassar back to Soerabaja. These services run alternately, every 
two voyages, in opposite directions. On these services the steamer 
stops at Palehleh, Soeinalata, Kwandang, Amoerang, Donggala and 
Balik-Papan ; on Service 9 also at Pard-Pare and Toli-Toli, and on 
Service K. and M. at Boeleleng, Ampenan, Bwooi and the Sangir- 
and Talaiit-Islands. On Service K. only at Taroena. 

SERVICE 10 (Every four weeks). 

From Macassar to Temboekoe and back. On the outward voyage 
and on the return the steamer calls at Bonthain, Boelekomba, 
Raleier, Sindjai, Palima, Paloppo, Boston, Salabangka and Kendari. 

SERVICE II (Every four weeks). 

Prom Soerabaja via Timor-Koepang and Timor-Deli to Merauke 
and from there via Timor-Deli, Atapoepoe, Timor-Koepang, Nanga- 
messi, Bima, Laboean-Hadji, Ampenan and Boeleleng back to Soe 
rabaja and Batavia. 
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SBRVlCe II a. (Every four weeks). 

From Soerabaja via Soemenap, Banjoewangi, Boeleleng, Ampenan, 
Laboean-Hadji, Soembawa, Bima and Macaasar, and back to Soerabaja, 
via Laboean Bad,ioe, Maoeineri, Larentoeka, Tiraor-Koepang and 
Atapoepoe. On the return journey the steamer calls at these plaiies 
alternately on the opposite direction. 

SERVICES 12 and 13 (South). (Every four weeks). 

From Soerabaja to Macassar, Amboina, Saparoea, Banda, Gisser. 
Boela-bay, Sekar, Fakfak, Toeal, Elat, Dobo, Lelingloewan (Larat), 
Adaoet (Selaroe), Tepa (Babber), Serwaroe (Letti), Kisser, Ilwaki 
(Wetter), Woeloer (Dammer), Toeal, Banda, Saparoea and via 
Amboina and Macassar back to Soerabaja. On the outward and 
homeward voyages, between Soerabaja and Macassar, the steamer 
usually calls at Boeleleng. Every other voyage the direction of 
these services is reversed. 

SERVICE 13b. (Every eight weeks). 

From Soerabaja vid Boeleleng, Macassar, Amboina to Humboldt- 
bay. Between Amboina and Humboldt-bay the steamer calls at 
Piroe, Wahaai, Gani, Ternate, Galela, Pantani, Sorong Saonok, 
Monokwari, (Doreh) Boon, Djammi, Wool biay (Jappen) .nnd also, 
between Macassar and Amboina, at Tifoe (Boeroe). 

SERVICE T. (Weekly). 

Prom Batavia to Anjer, Kalianda, Telok Betong and back. Every 
other journey the steamer calls at Kotta Agoeng (Semangka). 

SERVICE W. (Every three weeks). 

Prom Macassar to Pard-Pare, Madjene, Donggala, Toli-Toli, 
Boelongan, Berouw, Samarinda, Pasang-Kajoe, Karossa Mamoodjoo. 
and back. 
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EXTRACT 

FROM THE 

General regulations on 
PASSAGE and transport of BAGGAGE etc. 


BooliinK. 

Booking must take place in advance at the Agent’s office at 
least two days before departure, on payment of the passage- 
monoy and receipt of the ticket. 

Pares for Children. 

The tariff for ordinary passengers applies to all persons above 15 
years of age. 

Per children from 2—15 years only half fare has to bo paid; 
(ihildron under two years travel free, provided they are with the 
family they belong to. 


Reductions on Pares. 

Missionaries of all denominations (not being in {xovernment- 
service) are allowed a reduction of 16 p. c. on and 2n<i class rates 
both for single and return tickets; this is also applicable to their 
families, whether or not they travel alone. 

This reduction is also granted to naturalists, who can prove to 
the satisfaction of the Chief Agent that they are travelling only 
for scientific purposes. They are, moreover, entitled: to a reduction 
of 15 p. c. on the excess weight of their baggage. This last 
reduction is not applicable to their families. 
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Return Tickets. 

With certain exceptions, especially mentioned in the Tariff, iKt, 
and 2nd class return tickets are obtainable for all routes at l^/io 
times the cost of a single ticket Beturn tickets are available for 
three months, by which is meant that the returnjoumey must be 
commenced not more than three months after the date of departure. 
If the term of three months is exceeded, the difference between 
the reduced price of the ticket and the full return fare must be 
paid. The holder of a return ticket must hand in his ticket 
for signature to the local agent before embarking on his return 
journey. If, for whatover reason, a return ticket is not used, either 
wholly or in part, 76 o/o of the amount paid (after deducting full 
fare for the distance travelled) will be refunded to the holder, 
provided the ticket be handed in before the last day on which it 
is available. 

first and second-clas' nassengers who do not hold return tickets 
will be allowed a rebate of 16 p.c. on the tariff-price for the return 
journey if they commence that journey within three months from 
the date of their embarkation on the voyage out. 

The reduced tariff for return tickets does not apply to the printed 
tariff rates for round-journey (rundreise) tickets ; for instance, 
from Macassar back to Macassar, even though the round trip bo 
completed within three months. 

No excess is charged, or reftind allowed, on the following ser- 
vices, viz., 8, H and J ; 9, 12, 13 K and M., if tho return journey 
is made with a return ticket by another route or service than 
the outward journey, except where such a journey constitutes a 
round trip, in which case p.ayment of the excess to the full amount 
Ilf the round-trip tariff is due from the passenger. 

Throagh-tickets. 

The tariff for through-tickets is to be ascertained by adding 
together the cost for the various routes to be followed. 

The tariff of a through-ticket 3nl class is Vs of a through-ticket 
1st class. 


Transfer to a bigber class 

Second, third and ourth class passengers are allowed to change 
on boai'd into a higher class (accomodation permitting,) on payment 
of the difference in coat from the station last touched to tho place 
of destination. 
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Pood «ad drinks. 

The passage includes food, but no wine, beer and similar drinks, 
these may be had by 1st and 2nd class passengers according to 
the tariflF. 


Breaking tbe journey at intermediate places. 

Passengers are allowed to break the journey at intermediate 
places, provided they have their tickets verified by the captain 
before leaving the steamer, and continue their voyage within a 
month; or, if no steamer aiTives within a month, by the next 
steamer in the same direction. 

Passengers who, before reaching their final destination, disem- 
bark at an intermediate port and make no further use of their 
ticket can obtain a refund amounting to 75 p.C. of the diflerence 
In the price between the final destination and the port of dis^- 
liarkation. 


Traashippisg aod staying ashore. 

If transhipment to another vessel is necessary at an intermed- 
iate port in order to reach the final destination, the passenger 
has to tranship with his oabin-Iuggage at his own expense and, 
if this steamer is not yet ready for departure, he has to stay ashore 
also at his own expense. 

Tlie Company effects the transhipment of all luggage for which 
the passenger has a receipt; but this transhipment takes place at 
the passenger's own risk. 

Disembarkation is also compulsory in an intermediate port which 
is the end-station of the service, even although the same ship by 
which the journey has been made continues the journey to the 
passenger’s final destination. If, notwithstanding this, a passenger 
remains on board with the sanction of the commander, he must 
pay iu cash for his board at the rates mentioned below. 

Staying on board by reason of quarantine, political 
measures of tbe Oovernment or average. 

When passengers, by reason of quarantine or political measures 
of the Government, ai-e prevented from disembarking at their 
dostination, they have to pay as follows for every day they remain 
on board: 
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fl. 4, — for every 1st class passenger, 

„ 8.60 „ , 2na , „ , 

» I) » 3 *^ » » 1 

„ 0.60 „ „ 4a> „ „ . 

Children 'under two years are free. For children from 2 tot 15 
years the full charge is payable. 

The same compensation is due when the ship, by reason of 
any average whatsoever, is detained for more than 24 hours in 
a port and the passengers, with permission of the captain, remain 
on board. 

From private passengers the amount due is collected at onco. 

Servants. 

For servants of private passengers the ordinary tariff is charged. 

Servants of passengers are only admitted in the cabin of their 
master during the time their service is needed; they are not 
allowed to wait on their master during meals. 

Luggage. 

Private passengers are allowed free luggage — only containing 
travelling and personal necessities — ; 

in the l^t class not exceeding 150 Kgs., 

n 11 It n „ , 

„ „ 8rd and 4tii class not exceeding 40 Kgs 

Children between 2 and 16 years are allowed half these weights 
of luggage free. 

Luggage must be brought on board 24 hours befoi’e the departure 
of the steamer or must be delivered two days before departure 
at the Agent’s of6ce. 

Goods must be accompanied by a list, properly filled in. 

Transport of the luggage to and from board is at the passenger’s 
expense and risk. 

All passenger’s luggage must be well packed and marked, in 
plain characters, and preferably in oil-colour, with the name and 
destination of the passenger. Trunks, etc. must be securely locked. 

The passenger himself is responsible for the consequences of 
insufficient maiking, bad packing or defective locking. 

All luggage is stored in the hold, unless marked “for the cabin.” 

The Company is not responsible for any loss of, or damage to, 
luggage which has. not been entrusted to the care of the officers 
cxincemed. 
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There is no ch^ge for cabin-luggage and deck-chairs, and these 
ai’e not included in the free luggage allowed to every passenger 
but no receipt is given for this kind of luggage. 

Cabin-luggage is only allowed to consist of hand-bags or other 
small parcels; it may not occupy any room belonging to fellow- 
passengers or bo of any hindrance to these. Big trunks, or boxes, 
as well as fruit, are not allowed in the cabins. 

The luggage not Intended for the cabin, if necessary, is measured 
or weighed by the Agents or on board, to ascertain the over- 
weight ; for this luggage the passenger always receives a voucher. 

For luggage exceeding the free quantity allowed, (for which 
timely booking is necessary) overweight is charged according 
to tariff. 

Passengers must inform tho officer concerned in good time, which 
articles, mentioned on the luggage-voucher, they wish to receive at 
once and which are to be delivered later ashore. 

All luggage which has been delivered back on board is at once 
crossed out on the luggage- voucher on the back of which a receipt 
for such luggage is given. 

When luggage, recorded on the luggage-voucher, is missing, the 
passengers must inform the Captain or the Agent by letter, as 
soon as possible, when investigation will be made at once. 

Geld- and silverware etc. Luggage of private passengers is only 
allowed to contain their travelling and personal necessities, and 
the Company is therefore in no case responsible for gold- and 
silverware, coin, banknoios, jewels, securities and other valuables; 
these must be declared at the Agent’s office, according to tariff. 

Dangerous goods. Passengers are not allowed to take with them 
gunpowder or any other dangerous or inflammable goods, without 
declaring them at the Agent’s office in good time and obtaining 
the necessary peniiit. 

When infringement of this regulation is discovered, the dangerous 
goods are removed and the passenger is fined /500.— (— je 42 or $ 200) 
irrespective of his responsibility for any damage and loss caused 
by the infringement. 

Besponsibihty for damaa^ nr injury sustained. Passengers cannot 
claim damages for changes n the services, delay, or departure 
from the usual course, incurred no matter for what reason or to 
what extent, nor for the perils of the sea, the consequences of 
force majeure, tort, or quarantine, nor for any act of neglect in 
the handling of the ship on the part of the pilot or the crew. 
With regal'd to passengers’ luggage and effects the ordinary con- 
ditions of Ihe company’s B/L apply. 
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Passengers abd shippers can insure luggage and catli^, st a 
reasonable tanff with all Agents^ and, in places wheie no Agents 
are established, vnth the Captain. 

Conditions ol insurance may be had from, the Agents and, the 
Captains 


Throach-lickets loi gassengeis from oi 

ports in the Indian Archipelago may be obtained at the oflices, and 
Irom the Agents of the steamship companies “Nederland" and “Kot 

teidamsche Lloyd” and, vtce vetsa tickets to and 
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to 


from the Agents of the Royal Packet Companj 
Caigo is accepted on direct through B/L horn and to Indian 
ports, and thence to Europe and New Yoik 
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12 - lOfk. 4.-1 Nstet is / 8.—. 

) — 

18.- le - 10 -I e . eiboga 

90 . 18 - 12.., 8 - 8 - Suwi. 

J5-38.17.I3- 7 - 3- UocooraRJtiioU 
S> - 37.. 21— IT - 12 - 0 - ?/.- SutKlcel 
%>-33-*JT-23.IT-IH-I0. »- Tap8 Tm'Ui 

W - as - its - 4» - 21 - -y - 17 - 18 - 7 - MsttiaU0> 

I'j . I.) . .-N . fli . 20 . 2rt . 22 • 17 . II . |cua. 

-jO . 4S - 48 . at . Hi . HI . OS . 22 . 17 - 10 . « . OpKn Uiouf * Mloulg. 
I» - H7 . oj - )i» . M . :a - 17.. 44-9i.8e.2t».«V. IViuinR 
W.<4lC.H».<«i.T^.Ta.ioK.05.».;i3.V«.M.2|. Sinimf Olt> 


4tfc claas. 

PaUal■^ 

, o c Pnnman 

t 

I 1 '* 1 » Hjorliancis 
I J s j n (t t, vatol 
4 1 5 7 J H 1 4 Sibofia 

‘to I a 2 » I •> 0 « Ban*. 
j%7?ia‘l031 17 13 4HM>iov>n|t-4tit«li 


The fare Oeloe-Lhe«6»Sabang 
IS / O.ttu. 


i o 7 B a 


4 II I I 


23 1 


nmskol 


7 •* 7 ^ B.a *,841 38 9 4 14 Tapa-Tonui 

( 

•* 2 8 S 7 *• fl 7 7» .*• . ft >» 2 B I ft' 

to 2 o <4 H 5 7 B <t ft It . ft . 4 . 3 7 13 POOlO Rllfft. 

II S to.ft 9 A ft s 7 « 7.2 «.l 0 2 a «' 3 4 13 OetstsUiouft * BBtuwig 

Ift a Ift.. 13 » 18 2 12 I 11 7 m « 0.7 H.8< B 9 ft 7 4.S r«iWUMl 

1» 2 lft.ft 17 A 1ft ft K> A tft 2 U.l lA 3 ll.» 10.4 0.3 ft -j 8 A »lnpft|M»B 



TaUe of Fares in Quiiders. 

SERVICE C. 

l«t dass. 


IMana. 

ai I Fael«e-TeOo. 


SO li I SIbgga. 




M IS ' 5 I Boris. 


The fare Sabang-Oelcd-Lbeue is 
class / 5. — 


ta 9s ' 12 j 8 I 
1 4S S( 20 ' IS 


2>i3 

^n1 

4th 


60 

1 16 

82 

28 

au 

13 

63 

, 6S ' 

to 

1 

36 

2S 

21 

77 

1 03 

00 1 

1 47 

89 

9k 

80 

> 71 

1 

S3 

1 

r>4 

, « 

3S 

92 

' to 

S7 

63 

‘ la 

46 

m 

lU 

90 

&7 

m 

SI 

iri2 

Its 

1211 


128 

1 ‘Jl 


Gocuoeng 

8 SiiiKkel 

KiuaUuiR hay <MtiUMikM>) 

3 thipa Tm^n 
‘ n Moiilaltoh 
K' 1** s Fi»»0 Kfljii 
l( 2 h 17 4h*li>i rJtfUi 

n (.1 Tit M 4i lVii.inp 
'* Iti-'i fli? HN 77 42 Nint;n|>i>r« 


8.— 

1.— 

0.00 


















' IS 

Hu 




2sii class 







s 

Nki'ipi 










»» 

11 

H Itftfviv 









2S 

I'l 

$ “ 

<«. IllpP'IIlf Slluli 






2* 

'Jf 

12 V 

*1 

Niturk' 







■« 

2: 

IS 17 

12 

I* 

SirmiiHM,.' H im } 

class. 



11 

SI 

Jt * 22 

17 

n 


inpn liNHh 

I'ail.tiii; 





4*1 

*17 

!9t 94 

23 

IH 

II 

7 Mi*iflnfNih 




SI 

4*' 

T. SL! 

JH 

‘.5J 

m 

II , 








I*» ’IT 




4. 

4 12- 

Silnojn 



Vi 

47 

•w 

•> 

-V 

17 l« ii.|i, l,)iit{* 

10 J 1 

fi 0 

HftKA 



♦V7 

'*4 '2 

•1 

49 

4S 

'N :!2 > I'l hiuii-* 

S.7 !J 7 

I 7 

1 2 

frUUU(M>||K 

hitoli 

ss 

T, 70 

72 

TO 

til 

/* S-S l‘» lt> 21 siH>;a|M«rt 

07 40 

2 7 

2 2 

1 - 

Siiiisk' 1 







H.2 0 a 

1 4 

ftn 

2 s 

1 s 




3*^ elaas Diip-liiih 

y,fi 7 3 
[ , 

Tj/i 

n - 

1 W 

2 » 

1 2 T.ijxi r'i»an 




of the 1'^ cl. filH*. 

jIO,0 H.7, 

fl.!l 

6 4; 

Tt » 

(,l 

2.7 ) 5 

MxoInkKih 





‘n.ft 9.7 

7.9 

7.11 

6 2 

52 

» H 2 7 

1 2 

Rnja 




12 .S 10,7 

9.1 

IS ft 

7.^ 

6.1 

Tp.- 8 « 

2 t\ 

, 1 2 SalmiiK 6 

• h*Ih Iflitsit 


ts.3>i.ai2.i lUT.ii.i 10.0 n.s s.a o.wst 4.(> rnmnit 

, , L w. * 1 - 

10.9 17.4‘l&.l^».l|tC.HU.4 U.> n.S 10.1; 0.2 ».• 8.A Slnstttl«n>. 



Table of Pares ia Gaibters. 


SERVICE B, 


!•*> eUm. 

PisnuiK 

I 14 I Bolawau-I>eli 


34 

10 , 

• 

Sajati ft t.aiifo>u 

38 

IS 

& 

Ml. 

:r 

31 

11 

n . t.ho-8AUiiiawi‘ 

IXI 

4.*< 

sr. 

ai 3> I'lNiaiiK 


80* ehwn. 



b B«!avaii-DeU. 


14 

<> 

B4)bb ft LanRHa. 

17 

» 

S 

Idi. 

31 

IS 

' 

4 1 Uio Soumavc 

•r, 

ar 

31 

1*1 16 ’ rpiiajie. 


art dug. 

I'ciuinK 

I t* ]3(>l.1U31i (X>I1 

f> 'i 3 • 4k Uuiir^i 

•.b a.. 1,. Wi. 

‘• 4 3 3.3 l.S Uiu KruiiittWk 
13 • tl - 7.~ <1 - •' • I^'IUIU|^• 


4tk elMS. 

l^itiang 

■4 a BpLivan-Deb. 

4 - l.S B^aii 4 l Laiipta. 

4.4 8 1 '>.7 Ml. 

as 2 t> I <1 s UM>-S«umaw.'. 

2 4 8 4 3 8.4 I'rnau*.'. 

FiUkt ftohs |ia...M*D{a'r> arp allwWPd l« 


■ III Um<i •H-ntip iiu n-tuMi iKkrtfi art’ t'V'iii.il. 
uv4f uii« M'naiit itn- o( rluuKP (tuu IVuaug (m t>vti 


l!.\’J AVI .\ -I’ELABOEHAN-KATOE WIJNKOtH'SBAA’t. 



I«t i'Usa / iJi.— 

afttf , - . I'K- 

art , = , 5.40 

4“» . - „ 3.80 



SKRVU’E 11. 


lat clssil. 

class. 

4th el««s. 

Ilat.ivKi 

Uatavta. 

Raiavia. 

37 T.ii«1,i<ini;-l‘a]ulttti 

Ill TaiuUaiii; I'aiul.'ui. 

.‘ 1 .T IVUHtjmig-l'andan. 

li:: 13 ‘ Siniiaiiuiv 

S4 , •-"» Siniiapura. 

s' i> 11.8 > .sinf!R|iim>. 

30 Munlak 

IT Muutuli. 

4.1 Uiintul!. 

3N 

elus fare » one^fifth of class. 



T«Me of Fares in Guilders. 

SfiftVlCBS No. 4 and B. 

Batavia. 


I as I Toboall olnSS. 


L"' 

' - 

1 Mi'tiggnlH 

1 35 

"*1 

- 

Huatok 

^ 44 

1 

itlS 

'IT 

U 1 PalemUuig. 

67 

4b * 

' - 

88 1 an SloouiaBaba 

70 

40 

- 

30 as u ' SimiMuig 

75 

54 

_ 

42 m H 6 nMiiiiii 


Batatuk. Bntakia 


14 

Tvboali 

2ad class. 

8 J 

Tuboali 

4 th class. 

IS 

- 

1 Men^lH 

4 h 

- 

Moofrt^Uo. 

21 

8 

- 

Huiitok 

4 0 

1 0 

- 

Huutok 

Jb 

18 

1 

•M 

r> Polambang 

6 . 

3 ] 

1 1) 

I a I'alombang 

40 

2S 

- 

20 lu Moeoin salu. 

0 1 

l> 8 

- 

1 11 .14 Mvonm Hnlu 

4S 

ao 

- 

22 17 8 SiiiiiMUK. 

0 ■» 

«> T 

- 

t - 8 K 0 ii HlmimiiK 

45 I 

,83 

— 

7j ai 1 r> 4 DfaiiiU 

Ki 2 

7 5 

— 

OS 4 0 ' 1 i os 


9*4 class fare -= one flftli of first clas->. 

SERVICE S. 

The rates foi thi'^ ^eiviee may be calculateil by adding together 
the faies for seivice.s 4 or E. and G. 

SERVICES Nic. ~>. F, 5 boaktl and F (I’ntist) 

l*t eloss. 

BatAvm 
3>'s MuiiU>k 
GSI 2& Kiou« 
lOS 72 Biilnwuo Dull 

IIB AS <il n AMiliaii (Taudjuu^ IfailPi) 


lao 

01 

60 

22 

' a 

Fatiuh (Ukboran nillk) 

138 

108 

8H 

48 

I'ai 

22 

BwtgluillH 

14.3 

m 

05 

30 

OH 

20 

7 ' Slak 

Ilia 

121 

101 

37 

43 

86 

14 7 

1 rokaii Uorou 


^ 1 

1 ” 

- 

- 

_ 1 

' - - 

7 Sklk 

- 

- 1 

1 _ 1 

i 

- 

- 

i 

4 

14 7 BeiiKkalls 

1 

- ‘ 

_ 1 

^'1 

60 

32 ' 

-f- 

81 24 10 Slttgapof* 



Tdik of Fires Iq Guilders. 


SERVICES Nos. 6, P, 5 (const), and P (coast). 

eltas. 

Bntavu. 

21 Uuntok. 


SB 

IS 

Riouw 



02 

48 

2» 

Babiviaii Dell 

OH 

SO 

87 

8 

Amhaii (TAindouft-Balpi) 

72 

.W 

41 

13 ' 

5 

Poiuih (lAloiun Bilik) 

88 

tjTi 

83 

28 

10 

18 RpiiykaliK 

SO 

00 

57 

30 

28 

17 4 biak 


78 

111 

84 

20 

21 b 4 P.ikaii Bamn 


— — — — —— — — 4 siak 

— — nlj KriigLalis 

— - - 48 88 81 — - IK U j 10 MnRa|K>n> 

•Hk class. 

lU tot III 
4 <1 Muiltwk 
SI 8 0 lllutlil 
11 ) I. K s 0 7 Ii«‘UnHn.|>i*|i 
IJ 4 11 2 s 8 Is ArOliaii lToiiillvug-B.iI(>i) 

18 b 12 2 U 4 8 > 12 }’«ii«h tLolwniii Bill), i 
IC 'i 11 0 11 K 0 (I 4 8 8.1 B(>«k>siIis 

17 4 10.8 18.7 0 8 O 2 4 1 I . Bulk 

18 4 10 1 13 !■ 7 S 8 2 0 - 8.. 1 - Paknu Kw 

— — - - — ~ — — 1- siak 

- — — — — — - 2-1- Kcngfcallx 

— — — 0 7|' 8.2 7 I — - 4 8 3 8 2 .1 Sinsatioic 


Jrd class fisre$ — one fifth of first class, the fare.s from Siak l 
Singapore and from Bengkalis to Singapore being / o.— 



TaUe <rf Fam in Onilders. 


SERVICE R. 


!■* daas. oIrbs. 

Satani^. sabuig. 



Sigh. 


U 1 

81kU. 


1 

i» ! 

8 ! Miu-Meanm«'t<. 

n 

r> 

Uw^SttUllUiWl*. 

•& ’ 

15 0 

Idi. 

ir. 

V 

4 

Ml. 


20 1 

» 11 

Ti 1 Bajaii niid IjtiifNi 

10 

u 

7 

:i 

KiMiui aiiO liiuiiSKi 

83 i 

28 31 

lo 1 10 Riiiawnii fMi 

311 

10 

lU 

>* ! 

0 , JiiOnwiui Ikiii. 


I 


4 th riass. 

duUiiif. 

1.1 SKrIi. 

2.7 l.K Mil) !lpimm\r< 

2 ,J O.s Wi. 

.^.7 2.N 1.0 0 7 Hig.iii anil I.■ln|^.'l 
!..■> ms 2.* 2.1 l.'i M-lawanlMt 



T«Ue of Fares in (hiiders. 

SBBVICES No. 6 and F. 

lo e)Ms. 

class. 

Batavia. 

Samvia. 

•Si j TKiidJouK'ItttuUui. 

IS ^TaiiilJouK'nuidaii. 

‘iss 37 i IVintiauali. 

113 1ft I’ontlamk. 

<13 W ' 1<) IS|ii|;ku\riuif!. 

IT 33 ft , Siiigkawsiig. 

<■( lei 13 ri I'ciiuuiifluit 

;k« 33 •< 3 Camangkat. 

<17 13 1<> <1 Siiiul«u> 

lu 37) ft ‘ 4 .S Samliaa. 

- .Vi 11. 1<I in 

— - S3 'in 31 34 Singnpopi' 

class. 

Hatnvia 


•K7 TaiicU«»UK'I*iUi(Uiii 

The direct fare from Sin^ka- 

«.:2 t^.7 Puiubuiak 

\Yanir to Singapore by the 

S.l 7> • t.l .SiniiViniMuiK. 

.“•teamer running on service 

1* is as folows: 

H.4 n,i l.h o.il 1*i.«iu«KWat 

IM f 38. _ 

S) 1 ’i. > 3.3 « h « <> tUiinlHV. 

2“‘' , .28.- 

*- 7 »* »» JJ •! '» smjsaiKiiv. 

^ O.20 

Srt class - 

of the ]*' class fare. 

SKRVK’K O 

class. 

class. 

rail lulKiiig 


3'i Mianra Eiiiiii 

11 . Miwan-Kiiitn. 

r. - .‘lekiOtK- 

ft — SflnuuP 

’t< )■*. UlklUII. 

I'. — H I.3kihin. 

» *J0 MiMHink KUu}:i 

31 - 13 » S!<)<>ar.i.KHHp< 

class. 

Ihilnnibalig 

1 ) - Moe«(n-Gnfm. 

No third rla.ss tickets for private 

1 7) — HokiDap. 

‘3'> ~ I.. iLiikitaii. 

|S.. » 1.11 u.O Mnoiini>Klln(l. 

passengers .are issued on this 
journey. 



TfiM« of Par^ in Qiiilflers. 


SERVICE V. 
l«t olaas. 


UPSTREAM 

FontSanak 
'ao.-^ Tajaa 
30 .> 10.- Sanggnu 
10 .- ao.- 10 - Spkodau 
SO.- 30 - 00 - to - Behloiig 
00 .- 40 - .to - Oil - ]<> - Siiiiniig 


U iWN STREAM 

Suita ng 
5 • Belitoug. 
lit - BuLiulau 

I 

10 - 10 - r> - Sangg.iu 

At - ir> - 10 - 3 .- TiU'Ui 

:ai - 'JO - ao - I'l • lit - PtiiitMii It 


class. 


rP-STKEAM 

PonuanaV. 

10 -| Tajau 

}3 - 0 - .saiiggau 

30.- 10 - - Sekailaii 

!K.- r> - 10 - - BKlitoiig 

30 - 30 - 10 . 10 0 - Siol.uii.' 


lioWX Sfl'ItUAM 

siiiiaiig 
i T, lii'IIIUIIg 
.> - i! .> Si'kad-tu 

T.*» .*• - 3 0 suiigirau 

111.- 7 0 0 - .'j Ta|.iii 

ir. - 13 Id - 7 0 - rtiiiiMiiil, 


4Wt class 


UP-STREAM 

Pontmiuik 

2.1 TsSw. 

2 0 1.4 ttauiggsu 
j 3.5 2 1 1.4 Sokiutau 
j 4.2 8 5 2.1 1 4 BoHtong 
' 0 . 7 ^ 4 2 8 6 2.1 l.lj Klotmig 

So Miinl cliiss liokots aru 


IMiW'i: .'.TRKAM 
smuitig 

It 7 Bi'llloiig 
110 7 SfkOiUut 

1 H 1,1 A 7 Hauggiui 

2 1 I H 11 AT TUjau 

2.S 2 1 to 14 Itl (’outiiUiaL 

iSHiiod on Hum jonnio.v. 





TaUe at Fares la OtiiM<rs. 



SERVICE N 





elMc. 


t 



UP-STBEAV. 



DOWN.8TBEAM 

BBn4}enDa«in. 

l^niek-IJiUioe. 

0 

Uarabaluui. 

< lu 

Moeaia Teweb. 

IS 

: 

Ncaaire. 

28 

48 Boetriok. 

111 

10 

1 

1 5 ‘ BtbKrlk. 


16 5 

AmoentAi. 

S3 

i; 

10 T Amocntal. 

2.1 ' 

19 u > 

5 Bi^rik. 

93 

31 

' IS 10 5 Boontak. 

84 i 

21 8 

6 6 ) Ncgua. 


so 

■‘IS 29 22 10 MoiiU'a Tpwoli. 


26 M 

11 7 5 1 Uarabuliitti. 

«l 

54 

IT 44 37 .31 15 PiH'nM<k-T.UUi<M>. 

«i 

30 U> 

13 11 ft 4 Bnniljivnin 



2^ class. 





fP-STUKAil 



DOWX-aTBEAM. 

llaniljonniiftlti. 

PoAniek-TJalioe. 

4 

MiirabAluut 


Mooam Toweh. 

H 

' 4 

Nripuii- 

14 

ft BoenLok. 

10 

ll 

8 Bvbi'rik. 

15 

ft 3 

Amocntai 

H 

III 

i> 4 AinooniAi 

i; 

11 4 

.8 Belx'nk. 

10 

IS 

*> ll 8 Buciiiok 

IW 

13 r> 

4 3 Ecgara 


91 

1‘* 17 ri 11 iliioara Tvw(>h 

2J 

111 K 

7 4 3 Maralohao. 

»» 

;u 

‘.N Ji. ■£! 3i •• l\.iT.« k TjiUhw. 

24 

I^ 111 

0 ll -5 3 lliin<Ucnn.i 



4th class. 





ri’-sTKEAM. 



nOWN-sTREAM. 

HanitJvromstn. 

Pooropk-IJnliop. 

1.- 

llAralMiliAO. 

a.- 

Mucam Tcweh. 

2 - 

1 . 

Nxaiini. 

4.h 

2.. Rnrutok 

a.r* 

».b 

1 .1 Robcrlk 

h,* 

2 A 1.- 

AiooenuU. 

»,f> 

2.0 

1 A 1.- Aimmitai 

h.h 

3.. 1.6 

1.. fi»b«nfc. 

4.- 

8.- 

2 > I.A l.•‘ Roeiitok 


3.6 3- 

1..' Kegwni. 

7i" 

6.. 

A.. 4 .A S.A a.- Monum Towi'h. 

«.5 

4.- a.A 

2.. i.r>' 1-1 MsTAiKiliAn. 

n • 

( 

Ill- 

ft,. f« A 7 6 7..‘ 4. ftwrin'k-TjaliiH* 

7.5 

6.- 3,. 

2.6 2.. 1.6 1.. HauiUonna 


No tltird'i'lnss tickets aro i-ssuod on 

this journey. 



Ta^ of Fares in Quiiders, 

SERVICE Q. 


t 

d 



1 



1 

d 

i 


1** class- 

9 

> 

s 

2*^ class. 

' 18 ! 

Clionbon. 

47 

II 1 

t 

Clu'rajoii 


'fj 

5 

Tiigal 

8U 

i4 ' 

3 . Tiiaiii 

H7 

27 

9 

6 IVkaluiigtiu. 

82 

W* 
- t 

8 3 ?i'kaliiii)pyi. 

VA 

84 ' 

16 

11 7 8«nianiii|i. 

80 

'JO 

10 7 8 N'liianint:. 

1(14 

40 

m 

Sii -_n 18 ' Suimlujii. 

02 

1!S 

10 10 13 0 siu.mlmui 




Siiigaimi. 

iilirctti. 



Siii|.-.i|iiin' 

iiliriii 





5 

3 






X 

« 

i 

4t)> class. 

Third'Class fire one fifth of 

t 

U) . 

« M 

Clji-riUiu 


first-class except l)etwrpn Somarans j- - ^ ^ ^ 

and Soerabaja, wliore it i.s / 

ll.H.'t.s ]» II 7 IVUluiiiiau. 


a: ■'> 4 c i! i lb ii.'i .si'iimr.uii.*. 


1!1.» 11.4 


4 !l,ll 7 


Sui i,il>.ua 


II li 


.Slll|4.l|i III 

iilinvli 


c 

* - 
u 


Hill I 
lif’lf 


SKKVK’ES Xo«. 8 and J. 

l*t class. 


sa — — In MitlifkatHiiini llfemnuiii. 

|]r> im 2il BainViiinnaMn 

l»i n-a K 4S -ai Kota-Banw 

t4-'i ia4 ex «3 »< ' 1*1 l'<uur 

147 va TO lU 40 17 10 Billik Pdikiii. 


If Boriiinv or Riicloii(!]iu is tuin-ligd 
lietwpiMi Saiimriiida and liiintfK''l!i 
ilic faro I'l or Iroiu linnirfiahi innial- 
Dial to or fr»ui Tarakan. 

Tlio fiin> from Siimjiit lo Suij/aimri- 

r «T.-. 


IW 180 <«! 70 0^ I 80 ‘M 14 Munam-ldaKn. 

I'V; 187 OS 77 r>S i 31 -fi K> r> SMoariiHli. 

173 las! 141 OO, 73 I 01 44 08 !» 31 lioii||p<l«. 

ISO iss'iis in snjw 08 os 41 m go 

iSH 170 ' la no w 1 74 so w 40 40 so 

'IMS miiai'm «B I » , 70 j Bs w^oo 41 


Ikirotiw 

14 ii|i|cin)(»ii 

Tarnknn. 



Table of Fn'es ia QaiMerg. 

SERVICES Rots. 8 and J. 



gad dASS. 


Vi — — C haiiKkapuoni (BsiH-oaii) 

Thi^ fiiro Iroiii to»iiii»it 

• or> ]$ lUudiannHmn HiiigaiKm* m f >*3 ~ 


no 

RT 

8J 


U 

Koui.Haro<>. 




H7 

74 

41 

an 

23 

n 





M 

Tfj 

4J 


24 

10 

G 

Bulik L*a)iitii 


‘»4 

SI 

4SI 

4l> 

31 

IN 

14 

ft 

Mixsara 

'0 

SJ 

'iO 

44> 

U 

irf 

r. 

11 

s 


loi 

01 

01 

oT 

44 

31 

r 

Jl 

14 

13 

ni 

loo 

To 

07 

V» 

41 

•In 

&! 

r> 

J3 N 

IkToiiu 

tu 

loj 

;i 

TO 

v* 

41 

41 

ITl 

> 

J7 JJ 

)iUh hoU Lii 

IHi 

h'» 


7J 

*1,1 

47 

4J 

W 

11 

H 2". 

1 ir.ikaio* 


i„ I'i i-A ■? 

-i‘ S^i t. 4*fc claas- 

a s'* - s 

i r \ t r f 

3 

|M - ~ .. 1 i * f 1*1 (KivMaiit 

lln liviki 

IJ *1 l*< - I I ( '• Ua{i«li* HI •iHiu i> f l>i — . 

I i 1 iC > T I 7 * I Kt (a III! I 

17 ft i > . 4 > f .» *J I raxii 

tv 4, , «i % H 7 » *> »* i 1 7» HikllX 

hi «i IT - n I 1*» '» 7 J 4 } t •) 1 MtK.ir.t 

hM» IT It J to ’> 7 • 4 I t I J 1 «• < .. 

Jl 4) 1“ - IS <t s M *1 7 , 4‘» i 4 « 4 I 2 i» i»»h{R. iW 


J! Mft ■> U ^ IJ <► II » > T » » *. ’> 4 4 2 

iit H Jl H 16 I I’i 4 !•* 7 10 - *• 3 *• - 4k 4 4? 2 a - iVieUtiitMii 

J* N J*J s IT 1 111 tri 7 11 - io n o . 7 4 7 2 Ik - 

(‘loss 1 Ts’k of lUi' I'* ('Id", fiire. 

11 lli>i<iu\k ur Bwhiiqtais vt tnurhsKl Na.timriih).i anil UiniKtaUa Uh* nin> 

Irutti UoiitKnln csjimN that Is) or llrom Tiiraknii 



T«Ue ot Fara ia OnildWft 

SERVICi! H 

SaetabujA. Seeraba^ 

tt^l Sooineoap !■* elasS- | T > Soemeoap. 2*^ ClaSS. ^l.blsMmeniip. 4^, IsllBS. 
bl I Bandjormaaln. | 20 10 | Bandjarroasln 4.6|4.8| Baii<tlernuia)n. 

dcsa fare == l/b^ of the I*! class 
SOERABAJA-BANJOEWANOI-BOELELENQ-AMPENAN-MAKAS8AR. 


l9t elasa 


S*A elasB. 

4*>i dasB. 

Soorabojo. 

Soaraboja. 

Suarabaja 

18 ' BaafoowaDKi 

! 11 

Banjoavaopi 

2.5, Banjoairaiigi. 

20 0 Boolaleng, 

i& 

4 IkHiteleiiift 

2.7 0.8 Biolelcng. 

28 13 9 Anipuiiaa 

17 

9 B Ampoiiaii. 

3 0 2 1 1.2 .\in|iaiiiin 

08 SO 43 30 Mac.ias,ir 


3u 27 22 M.itissar 

s.i, c 0 tl 2 ■>.- Mlll■a^''Br 


daas fare l/o"' of tlie ela-se- 


SERVICE \V. 
lot dasii. 

Macassar 
9 j Pare-P.iro. 

19 I T Madjano (Maudur). 

41 SS UO DoDpgola. 

(lit U bd 21 SamariitOj. 

Os I 00 ibi Cl 30 Baiuuw. 

► I 

100 ' 09 . W CT 40 18 litUltaii 

ISl 124 118 04 » 48 31 Toll-Toll. 

IKi 128 123 08 TM U| .V. 12 Daiup«li» 

- - - 08 :» M .V< 22 0 DouKKnU. 

84 SO 42 , 28 13 6 PmuiiwKiOih'. 

(ft 4t<35!B18 7 Karoasn 

- — — * — OS 71 65 42 29 fl) 14 7 Mamoudjoe 

- - '48 - 104 80 ’ 84 M 88 8ft 24 17 10 Moiljtim 

- IS* ! - - IflO 83 7ft SB « 85 00 84 17 7 ParoPon 

Iflg _ j _ _ ,117 94 , 78 I « , 58 . 41 89 88 98 l« j » i Maeowar. 



T«Me of Fares io QoUd^s. 

SfiRVIC® W 


MaCUBBT 


Part-Bud 


,ol 

' 4 I 

1 IMjane 

Sfi { 

Ij^l 

r 

1 

Uongsala. 

m 

BBi 

SI 

18 

Sainaiinda. 



■ 1 .1 


— 

m 

54 

r>H 

SB 

£8 Berouwr 

o» 


m 

4(1 

37 ' II HMlangan 

71» 

*4 

71 

*ie» 

44 iO 10 loll Toll 

81 

77 

74 

m 

47 82 J9 7 Uampelah 





47 ,43 Ai 18 6 UoDggnlii 


elaw. 


— — — — ■«*■> A> 17 '< •* PaftaiHt Ki\)uc' 

— — — — ft Jtt it 11 H 4 Kajwia. 

— — — — »7 44 W jr. 17 li H 

— — i-i — ij |H W it J-» |H II ID rt MjiIIcik 

iti — — tvi 4.' 1. i7 .'t 14 ID 4 I’art 

lit) t. 47 17 a J> J! ai I ID 10 7 \|JC4M«ir 


1 I M-Mnowljw 


Uituu-Mir 
I I Pan I'trt 

'll- M»4|i It) 

1 7 4 D 4 1 iDitiFKili 
D It 7 » 7 '0 -sini irtiiil i 

I I I li I 1 1 * 1 I 1 4 |4l-n«U4l 


4tfc olasti- 


14 i 10 1 l_* I D 1 D J J I KlH UtlllSUli 

17 I10 4I>7I.’0 *> I IID 4 I ■niliToli 

17 > Id M 111 s is ; !•> d 7 0 » - 17 D-tmitcLui. 

— — - 1 1 * ID «• 7 1 • - 0 1 I J UouSROln- 

— — — — II 1 H I ft D I II a 1 I) •! Iluuud K4U<M 

— — — - 1-’ - 8 D b rt 4 D a . 1 5 (4 <1 Kortsaa 

— - — - l-’D'»7T.’>ft74.J8It41- UaiiliHi^ 

— — |H7 — ISD]0'I<477.A84ISR84 14 UnOJ^lii 

— IlMi - - 14 D II rt' 0 ft 7 H e 3 4 S 4 a a S J 41 ) - Ifttec-llw, 

t 

.•14 — - -lftftlJ7]0nno78aTft44rt80Jai8 MaiwiKar. 

• 

Retuin tickets are issued only lietween Haoassab and Dokuoala. 
etasa fare -= Hb^ of the l« class. 



TaU« of Fares ia Guilders. 

mVIGSS Nos. 9, K. and M. 
l*t class. 

SERVICE K. 


Menado. 

8iBO«. I 11 I IT I Taroena. 

Taruciia. 7 | 1H 20 | IS Uimoiiir. 

I’ala. S II j S2 ss Si! 10 Putii. 

Jlr.-iado. j JO Hi lU I 41 ' 42 SK 14 r, Taiuoiw. 

( 40 S3 21 II 7 
■10 44 S2 22 is 11 Ueii.iili.. 


Mriiado. 

10 T'utok 

IN .5 KolJlljoix 
30 IS U! Con-ntalv. 


.sKRVK’K N. 


u 

SN 

871 

( 

22 
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48 

41 

26 

5 

Todjo 






, (2 

» 

4<t 

81 

12 

9 

Bwiita. 





' 72 

1. _ 

«0 

M 

44 

23 

2(1 

11 
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) 
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65' 

63 

IP 

!» 

Si 

hi 

5 

WaliM 



tl 

71' 

(KI 

r>i 

31 

31 

22 

II 

It 

ttoioiiUilo 

. % 

<l4 

S3 

08 

4S 

4il 

37 

2T 

-*■» 

Ifi 

KoUi'liijtrtiu. 

' it; 

W 

M 

71 

S(i 

4S 

»' 


as 

H 

5 

TmIoIi. 

III 

lUI 

'.19 

**1 

It: 
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5.1 

I'l 

rt 

.Te 

22 

j IVrimti 

I2W 

IIP, Ms 

103 

w 

31 

71/ 

t’lfr 


cVe 

4'l 

j Mvua* 


liuring the voyage frum Uoiudu tu tbo Sang! and Talant Islands, IBerviro Ki and diirinii 
the Toyaga from Oorontalo to TominI Bay, (Bervieoa K», O and M,) imHaengvra wbuae daslliut- 
tlona ate beyend these points mnst remain behind, and niustatayaabereatlhelr«WDes|wnsi*. 
The cost of passenger tfeketa ftnm er to plaooe situated between heeiabaja and lletiadii,ii>i>r 
from nlaeee on the Sangl and Talaut Inlands, as wfll at k> or from ports on Service M beyond 
Menaoo may bo ealeniated by adding together the ratei vbi Hetiado. But if, on Nurvi<.e M, 
the steamer calls at Kenado, Oorontalo and Ternate in ttie eoutao of the scheineeftheservio’, 
and la the order or reverne order In which they are named above, tfis charge to or from 
those three port* is oaloutated aeeordlng te the tsnlf otKervIces Ko. b and K. 

The cost of a tonad,tTip ticket on Serrice X. ia arrived at by adding tbo rate Ifenadv 
Menodo (Service K) to the round trip rate of Sstvico Ko. 0. 

The coat of a round-trip Uefcel onSetvIcelflsarrlvi'datl^addfng the into Monado-Menado 
(Service U) to the price of a return ticket to Xenadn. 

Biivate paasehgett by the stounor on Service e who lake port in tho voyage through 
Tomini Shy mnst pay the rata Ooronlalodlorotttalo (Svrvica i)> as oxcoss, nnlose the comman- 
ding ofBoer oousidon that there are valid reomne for hstglng them only (or thoir l>oard 
ooeording to the tariff on p. 3S0. ' 



Table of Fares in QoiMers. 

SERVICES StM. 9, K and M. 
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Sfd oISM one flDlt of the fii'et ciaas fare. 



Table of Fares in QuiMers. 

SEBVICE Jifos 9, £ and M. ' 

8>d nlass. 

SERVICE K. 

Henado. 


Bifloo. 7 ;i 10 Tsiuano. 
I'nrueiuL 4 11 il 17 ' 8 _ UiDeiiic- 


Beta H ' 

7 j 

i» 

1 38 

14 

6 

1‘eUl. 

Menado 1 11 14 J 



28 

1 

US 

K 

H 

Taroemt. 




•a 

20 

W 

7 

1 

1 1 Siauo 

, f 




85 

2ii 

‘ 

1 

If) 

1 1“ 

11 ' ; Meiiade 


MtMiailu. 


10 

Tolok. 





.SERVICE M. 

n 

« ' 

Kola-Uueiiii 




is 

11 

10 

1 

Guruniiilo. 




JSI 1 

al 

I.T 

PohU 



-•ff 

% 

25j 

10 

:i ' 

T'«l|« 


”7 

m 

at. 

1 -*■* 

7 

7 

f4ot4lMe 

4-; 

m 

S'. 


14 

t 

12 

d 

flOlMHN lia 

40 

.•*» 

!W 


1 ; 

n 

iO 

.i Wrtilel. 

l>l 


41 i 

20 

J' 

JH 

la 

t Tt Uuiaiileilu 

w 

su 

50, 

II 

•*1 

*> 

22 

lie |4I K«Ul iiel. 

w 

.72 

VI 

4-t 

JH 

if* 

1 


17 iw ii a TuimL. 

07 

01 

71 


10 

JS 

•*■1 

J7 -M la 12 Ti*iiitttf. 

1 1 

71 

71 1 

OS 

02 

.70 

4«. 

01 *ih :u 2if St U 


buriui; lli« voyage from Xi'Oiulit to the Ntugl nud Tnlitui Nlende, (Bouii'O K) iii 
(luring the voyage ttom Ooroiitalo to Tnmini Kiy. iBeivirea So 0 iiinl Mo iintsciiKO 
whose destinattone are he\oo<) those pohite muol 11-1110111 licliind. and must stay asliu 
at their own expense. The cost of pasM(ViiK«r fickoih from nr to places 4 ltuHl(;d betwm- 
Soetabaia and alemulo, to or fioni plares nn the ''aDi:< and Vulaut lolands as well : 
to or froin ports on Servlre M heyond Menadu, mar be cab ulatod by addlna together 1 1 
rate* via Henado. But ir. on Servoe M, ib« steami-r ealw at Menndo, Gnroiitalo m 
Ternata In the oonrae ul the echemr of the service, and in tiie order m reveim ni>l> 
in which they are named above, the charge to ni Irwni these thien ports is (ulculat 
according to the taiilT of Herviees No. tt and K 
The coat of a nmnd-trip lieliet on Harvica K. is ariivetl at by adding tlie tnie Menn(( 
lionado (Swviee X) to Uie round trip rate of Herviee No. i< 

Tbo coat of a round-trip ticket on nervice M is arrivisl at by nddliig tliu rHt( .Mena 
Uenado (Berrlce M> to tbo priro of a teluro tickot to Menado. 

Private passengers by the steamer on Servicefl who lake part In tin' voyage throti 
Tomini Bay mnet pay the rate OorontBlo-tinroDinio tBerviee iti ns (‘xrosa, uuIcsh Hi 
oommandtng oUIeer considers that there are valid reasons fur ohaiKing Ihi in only 
their board according to the tariff on p. iffi, 

So aaeond-class retnrn tickets are Issited «u tbo sorrice Menado-Hangi- and Tai 
Idands. 


SfcRVK’E 9 . 


Table ol Fares in Qtiliders. 

MERVICEH No. 9, K. and H. 


Snd nUiU. 



I I “-*" = = 5 ?J •■■5 
^ i . 2 ji SI a s K - ^ 


?: i ' £ F- ? S I 

? r: S 7 ? 8 ' 1 


_ ^ « a * 3^5 -4 S S S S;S $ i s . 

|£2?-, «?q:?$.'5S33P£a2’S,S|' 
IS 3 3 ■; 3 s s S ' S ' & | r: s S S S 3 I 

• _ _ _i I . ^ ~ r, 

is $ X s .T a i:{s'«,s i s’ s"ft7§ jS’js .§ sU:' 



Table of Fares io Quilders. 

BEKVICEH No. 9, K. and M. 

olSBB. 

SERVICE K. 

Menadu. 

i^iao*. *1.6 1 38j TarMiia. 

Taiooua. 1.- jsi.aj 4.1 j 1.6 Lirocu;. 

I’uta. O.a l.ajs I j Mjs.l 14 fetn. 

Meimdo. jtf.T 3,3 4 1 ju.aj 5 sja.T I !> 0.6 Tnroitiin 
6 ~ { 4.6 3.0 1 :> I - 
6 lU - 4 4 8.1 3.1) 16 H<m.«I<> 

^ I _ ' 

Meoadu. J6ER\ K'E M. 

2 3 Tirtok 

3 3 6 6 K'lta-Huriiu. 

4 3 3 3 3 3 (toroiitnin 
7.- 3 4 3.3 6 1 l*o*»no 

7 3 3 0 5.1 8 oj 0 6 Todjw. 

6 3 6 0 6.; 4 ti< 1.7 1 a Hu4iiU 

0 6 H 3 6.- 6 - .8 1 3 6 I 3 <h>iia4)i iia 

10 4 6 0 6.7 6 7 6 6 8 5 3 3 <• > Wall i 

Ill9ii 947 '> 46483llbl3 lil.ilo. 

13 6 11.4 11.3 0 4 6 7 6 4 3 3 •! 7 .1 4 3 3 Ki.lB-UotiM 

18 - 11.611 1 06 0.0 66 3 4 4 - .77 3.3 III. Tiitiik. 

14 0 18 3 13 8 ll.li 0 - 6 7 7 I. i. 2 3 6 4 - 2.7 Tuii.it« 

jl7 1 15 6 r. 6 14 - II I. II 4 Hi « 0 - ’•7 7 I. 6 - 7 8 1 M. iimiii 


Duno^ th« vnyaRa fnini Mfiiuilu •<> ilx Niiigi and Tal.iut iHlaiidk, iSuiin Ki and 
duriiig Ilia \oyBgu from Oorniit.'itii in Tomiiil Biiv, l.'i.ivli'es N‘o 0 mid 11.) paasiiiKeih 
wboM defctiiiatioDK ar baynod thcMi puinta iiiuat n-mnlu bvliinil, and must stav auliurr 
at thaif own expense The cnst ol pawiiiwr ttcki is from or to placvs siiuatisi lo-ivton 
KoeraoBja and Menudis In or Trom iilnrcsi «n ilio Hmixi and xalaut UlandK, ah aill 
aa to or from porla uii .S«n!i;i) H lioMiud Minad.i. mar bi> mli-ulated by .iddiiic toaelhvr 
thii ratoa rid Ucoado. But il^ on Sirvirc M, tb< sti-aimT rnlU at Henado, llnroiilalo ,iiid 
Ternato Id the conrso of the scbemo or iiie wimco, and In Ihn ordur or rotorhii ordor 
in wfaich they are nainod aboie. Ibi (haii;i' to or fioiii tlieat. Ibrui- porlo la I'oli’Ulated 
aeeordlug to tlie taiilT of dervieca b'o. 0 and K 

The coel of a loond-trip ticket on Kervtre K is airited at by addiiik' tbi< lateMeiiado 
Menado iBerviee K) to the round trip rate ul Berviro No. 0 The iohI ol >i round.iilii 
ticket on Serviee U ia arrived at by addtua the lati- Menudu-Meiwdo (heivlie It) to tiu 
price ofa retnrn ticket te Henado. Private pnaaengora by the oteanirr onBeivteeowho 
take part in the voyage through Toniini Itay mual pay the rat" tlorontalo (loronialo 
tservioe O) as exee8& iinlees llie eomnumdiiig ofllcer lonaldera that there are valid 
reaaoua for charginx tliem onli fur tb«ir board airoidtUK to the taikT on p. 380. 

No secood-chma roturn tlekcts are iHOued on the aorvico Menadv Haiigt- and Talaut- 
lalnnda, 



1 G 


Table of Fares ia QaiMei^ 

»EByrC£» Noft. 9, K. and IT. 

4tk elMs- 




Soorabsijil. 


«s1 

HacaaBar. 

71 

1 ’ 

Bonthain. 

74 

la 

6 1 Boalekomba. 


TaMe of Fares ia Quiiders. 

SKKVICE No. 10. 

l*t olasa. 


' 78 

ijlL 

il 

1 6 

1 8alai&r. 


ijl 

as 

16 

IS 

9 

Siudjai (Caluncnfpii . 

91 

' 82 

2! 

20 

15 

7 ^ Puliiiiu. 
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48 

84 

82 

27 
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•• 
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\m 

71 

62 

60 1 
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75 
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92 
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M 

77 
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97 

89 
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82 
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Niernliaja. 

.*< Macaatui. 

411 ■ • nontlidiii. 

U - T.- !1 - But>l< ki'iala 

47 .'ID . 4 . ;| . Said. I. 

'll . 1 1 . Iti . n . t! • Niidjnl >Haliuiciii|i il 

. 1 1 . II - I.’.- ‘I - 4 . Pslnitii. 

Ill - .Vi - .11 - til - Ml - 1 1 - 7 . I’aliii I"! 

7', .,4') .117 - .'W - 31 - ir* . - Ml - l’•||■^^'ll 

..Nl - 45 . 14 - 41 - 'K - 33 - •» - ■> . K aiiilttl i. 

Sfieniliaja. . . ' 

i«l Jm . oO - lit . 4fi • 4.! • :H - US ~ H - h • Mii)(i!«m.'li.i 
H.fi M.icavniir. ‘ 

.41 - 7in . a . n.' - IS' - I'l . 11 - tr. . Is . I* . ( . 'r.-iiii ... 1.' I 

U.7 1.8 Bontlialn. 

Id • l.T 0.8 Boclekonilia. 

id.e ?.8. 1.- 0.7 Saioitr. cIjww. 

ll.A 8.3 8.2 1.9 1.2 Siniljai (Ilaliin4;nfp.i> 

13 3 4.41 8.1 2.8 2.1 1.- Pnlimn. 

131* 8.I1 4.T 4.4 3.7 2.8 1.7 Fal.ii>|». 

,18.8 on H.8 8.2 7.8 0.8 8.7 1 I Hn.tim. 

.|8..,1I.»i] 0.2 9.9 U.l 8.4 7.8 8.-, 2 1 Knidaii. 

I8.8il£.lllll.sn.> 10.8 9.8 O.rj 7.2' 0 S 1.8 Salnliniiglin. 
l«.3iI8;-|12.- 11,711.11 '.2 O.i’t.'i 1.1 3.1 0.8 Tcniliwk'ioor lainnil. 


SmO class 1/6"' 
first class fare 


■r I.I.VIII' 


of till 



TaUe of Fores In Oottders. 

SEBVIOE Na 11. 
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- - - IH) 

4-* 

44 

a'. 

22 

n LatHn‘«u-Ha6j). 

-- - 101 

54 

50 

43 

ss 

7 

Ani|ii’n.)i(. 

- - lOS 

W 

•V> 

44i 

sa 

21 IS 

•6 * Biloli'leilS. 

- IIU 

4iS 

05 

**7 

41 

.71 «l 

IT 13 SiwirabiMa 


4*^ nlwu one tUlh «f the ftrst cliiss fun*. 



’11.3 TImor-KoefkHiig. 

13.6 8.1I Tliuar-Dfili. 


Table of Pares in Quilders. 

SEBVICE No, 11. 

4th dess. 


liaorabi^a 
— Uocfuivtr. 
H6 S? Blnia. 


,38.3 15.0jl3.6| Mnmuko. 

, — I — j — llB.ej Timor-DelL 
I — — I — l.-j Atapoepoe. 

1 — — — I16,-! 3.2 2.9 TImor-Kuoluiip 

I — — i — ll8.8' 6.r>| 3.5 3.5 NaiifWniMHl. 

' — — I — I19.9' 8.7 7.8 5.8 2.3| Binia. 

' — — — I21. 410.310.- 8.1 r>.. 2.6 LaboBBU-HiiiUi. 

— - -122.312.211.1 6.5 4.2 1.7 \m|iMluu 

— — I — '22.013.1 12.310.0 7.6 5.8 2.9 1.2 BunliOi-llt: 

, — — I — ‘24 8 13.2 14 1 12.8 0.9 7.3 3.5 8.0 2.7 SiN-niUllo 

SERVICE Ra. lln. 

l>t olass. 

ia Sm-rabula 


11 .Sdoiiifiiap. 

IS m K'liuin'M uiiili . 




10 

l,4i1)oeati'Budl<K' 





iSi 

16 

0 

IktflclMo: 

ini 

54 

31) 

20 

Jlaoi'nicri. 





2s 

2> 

15 

0 



tvi 

80 

29 

10 

limMiKN'ka 




40 

litt 

30 

21 

12 IlmUl 

iflii' 

70 

1 

58 

4.'J 

25 

15 TtnMirKofjKin^ 


*7 

w 

34 

2^ 

J'* s SHmimna 

142 

mi 

»i7 


40 

Ut 10 

Acaihm'i 

HW* 


’ll* 

50 

1 ; 

41 

!c; 21 II 

1-W 

90 

74 

05 

47 

.!7 2:1 

7 


H2 


7 .., 

05 

57 Hi »' 25 Mi 

1" 

100 

Kl' 

75 

5H 

48 rir. 

10 

12 

Alur 






1 



- 

- 

:i0 

35 

2S 

10 

TitiiorK 

(wiiniiir 



172 

124 

104 

»5 

7s 

m — 

41 



7 

Ib'tlJ 




179 

132 

112 


H7 

7S — 

50 

43 

32 

10 

to 




187 

142 

122 

114 

97 

80 ^ 

02 

55 

44 

23' 

23 

1:1 




;i3i, 

i;:2 

124 

lUH 

100 - 

73 

07 

5i> 

41 


25 

12 


- 

'-1 

145j 

1 187 

1 

122 

114 - 

SII 

S2 

72 

57 1 

51 

42 

lU} 


Ihiim 

221 

1 1 

- 1 

! loe 

U2 

181 — 
i 

110 

104 

04 

HO 

74 

») 

54 


25 Mai'iiNMir 

208 221 

— : 

1 

1S7 

IHI - 

100 

155 

140 

134 

I2»' 

121 

in 

101 1 

so sii(*raiwint 


Sni Glass = one fifth of the first class fare. 

The for fwvlce llo to Itoin are for traiwtHirl wHb troiiNhipniMif nt- 

MMWfcax by uteamera takjn* the wrvicee h, K or M and 12 or IJia anaSai* tiutwwu 
ana Macaiwax, or vice vorsu. BuL if t^io entln* jf»t 2 mey la roninlet^ bv the steamer of «er\ifo l 
taie tore to and from Boerabaja is calculated by sOtliijg the ihitn via Maenaanr. 



Table of Fares ia OnUders. 

SERVICE Eo. liar 

2*< elM 0 . 

SMniTuvta 

— U&casmr. 

fiS - 15 Sima 

57.- 21 - 6 -i Laboean BodJiM 

<17 • % - 1H - 12 - Maoemarl 

71-b<-2fl-1T- 6- LaKOtoeka 

7>i - til . '12 - Jii - 15 - tt - rimor Koapaag 

v, . ‘it . 411 - 'n ■ 2t - IH - 10 - AtapoepM 

SB,- 0« - 41 - ‘ft - - J2 - It - j - lltn«r-D li 

•It . lit . 'lO . t'l . 30 - Jt - '.M - II - 7-1 Alor 

— — — — — — - .‘1 - 17 IB - 1 imor Kuepaiig 

nil) . 7t - AJ - O? - 47 - tl - - JTi - A* - II - 4 - KolU 

107 . TO . h7 - Hi . 52 . 47 • - HI Ai . lU - 1ft - G - Satot 

Mi . . 73 . ii<< . ih . i!) - - 17 • a - Ji - 17 - It - H - Kudeb 

117 . 'll . 73 . 71 - In - HI - - It - HI - 11 - ii - il - I'l - S - ViUigamaaoi 

— — 37 • Si . 73 • If • - vl - I'l - 11 • 14 - II - A> - IS - 11 • Binu 

1 n - liu . '•( . so . ti . - in . It! . 'lb • IS • tt • 40 - kl - iO • 15 • 3lai.is>Hir 

1 li - 1 1> - - IJi - Hi . loo - - Sb . . I*. . Hi . 77 71 - i«7 - GI - 5i - booMliaiJ 

*-oil.ibili 

7 - soomi. uap. 

I I - 0 - lUnJiKvangi 

li - 111 - 4 - Rftslolone 
17 . . <1 . , . Aropftnnn 

it 22 - Ih - 13 - s • Laboaan l!.iilii 
is • 2ii - ill • 17 - II - 4 - sumliaw.i. 

III - 14 . is . i, . ji . 13 - s . BIroa 

til - 47 - ti - M - 11 - > -at . n . Micisiur 

rha fins for sortim llii to and from Soerabaja arr fur irensport ullli traiishipmrnt a 
Macassar b\ stnamars taking Uio 3«rsice« B, K or M and liorlSnand 135 bi'toioon &iarali«I 
ind MacasHar, or vice i ersA lint Is il» onUw lourimv is i ouiplnted b> tlie siaamor » 
setvii .0 Ho the nrs tii and Ikom Soerabaja ia ralrulatMl In mhling ttir tarltls rta MacasRa 



Table of Fares in Guilders. 

SEBYICE No lla 

4U> elBBS. 


Soeiab^jK 
I — I MM»<iRsr 
^11 (> 4 &| Biina 
\Wi -19 1 sj teliopxn BkIjck 
U 6 7 4 4 1| J ?! MHonnioii 
ns S b 5 4 4 l| 1 4I Laiiiitooka 


17 4 10 4 7 8 6 -1 i 4 41 

IS 7 14 1 9 2 7 9 1 J 4 2| 

19 S U 9 10 I 99 t> 4 I 


riiiKii Kwtnu^ 

4 4 4ti)uriKi( 

2 1- linioi l)< li 


I 

40 3 14 2 11 4 10 2 7 > 0 7| 4 s 2 7 1 7 \loi 

- I I 


I 0 s 4 s ) s 2 J TtiiHii Ki» |«m(t 


•4 119 5 IS 9 12 S 10 0 9 4| — > ' 4 . 9 1 1 » Hiilli 

44 sl7 414 91J Sn 7111 0| - I'M 4 4 2 . 1 4 Si\(» 

43 - 19 6 10 2 1 . 2 1 n 14 s ' 1 I. 1 4 Ills I ntli h 

24 ) 1 I (. 17 4 10 4 14 4 1 1 4 - I" M 74 .1 4 s > li Nilunm.sHi 
- — 1 ) - 18 lb 2 n 4j - 14 II 1 I s 7 S 7 .9412 I! iii 1 

4 43 - - 20 Its 0 17 7 II H 1 14 ‘ Id • 10 1 S I ’ I .s M m.. h 

1 s 27 4 — 25 4. 7i — d -'ll 1 1 1 1 1, 1 1 It 1 II s I II t ' 1 I 1)1 


sc I 1 1. 1 ) I 
1 li ScKItd! l| 

4.14 13 nil K « 11 „i 

’ 7 4 2 d s I I. It 11 ^ 
c 4 4 114 

."->17 I list uii II Mid 
*4 1 4 0 . s 2 > I siiiiiliiM I 

9 1| 7 0 b 4 7 I > 4 1 1 I llmii 

li ijlO 7 f 9 9 7 8 1. I J Ml issir 

file tiles for service lla to snd fiom Soeiibii 1 tie lor transport oltli tiaiiHbipnii 11) it 
Muasflai l.y stoamere taking the eei vices 9 K or M mil 12 01 ISn anil I'lli 1 m tttei 11 soeialis) i 
iiid Marossai, ot vlie voisi But If tlie entire louinej is completed liy llie uloamil «l 
il servue Ho, the fam to md liom Hoorshoji {gciIsaUtid hy iddiiigth( tin iffs \ I v Mnrjuism 





Table of Fares in Qniiders. 

SERVICES Nob. 12 and ISa. 

l*t etam, 


I 


i I 




a B ^ 

1 -< i- 




vs 4 


c 

- / 
» 

- r 


— 3r 


r 9 


i-i *i 

= 5 


5 ? # 


I 

■< 


r ri a i 


m, ^ St ^ 


ft S i 2 S 'j, 

? £ '§ -J S s; 

3 5 ? I U li 


!: ” 
^ t w 






-2 


:i 

j? 


% 


ft J 2 

u 

3 

2 

« 

•ji 

-j 





a 

= 

- 

I* 


»» 

tm 

V 1 * 


1 

1 

I 

1 




“ 




-& 

T 

(« 

r 

T 

s - 1 

a 

»- 

5 


* 


7 

r 

/ 




;; 

r: 

7 

? 


S 5 i 

s 

u 

£ 


s 

1 

- 

l« 

A 

■i 


ft 

> 

S 

= 

5 

5 If ' 

? 

f 

s 

*5 

? 

ai 

r 



* 

l 2 

r 

1^ 

1 

5 

-J 

5 E * 

7 

1 

1 

t 

1 

*‘1 


V: 

5 


l: 

f 

Iw 

r 


2 

i 3 • 



1 

' 1 

1 

H 

''I 


i* 

5 

r 

s 



g 

s 

5 » 

t 

1 

^ t 

A 

1 

1 

r 

? 


5 


£ 

»• 


«• 



i 'i 1 

1 

1 

1 

g 

1 

r 

H 


^ I 

£ 

7 

f 


£ 



s ^ 1 

1 

1 

1 

t 



The fare Toeal— Elat is / 5.—. 
I) n Dolio — , , , 14 — '• 


8rd niws fare 


l/5«' of the 1®* fla"'. 



• IVHMrdl’S 


Table of Fares in Guilders. 

HKRYICEK NtiK. 12 and 13W 

a>A class. 



The fare Toeal— Elut Is / ft. - . 
„ „ Doltn — , , / 8. — . 


IttH i<»i - «Cf ««) 71 Ml .’.s v» 4-1 21 IG 4 Aiuljoiiia. 



IIT-S Jl> * K- 


Table of Fares in Guilders. 

»£RV1G]!» Noa. 12 and ISa. 

40> olaaa. 



‘'I *X ^ ^ 

— ^ ^ fi 31 ^ ?) 35. *5 / 


1 


« 

» 


5 




TIk* faro Toeal-Elat 
, , Hobo- , 


is / (t.C>H. 


l.UO. 


I* » 


— 24 OJ 2 rt.a 22 J7.‘2t8.6 10 .«] 0 .V ».6 



Table of Fareg in Gnilders. 

BEBVICE No. 18£i. ' 

l*t cIms. 



Tho f;m* from all J>jantifii and in aii«l Mtow 

Lo(>jjJi may l>e raluiilaUd Uv .kUIiiih LogKiior Uiit Urt* lluiufpoltlt JU> .iiul tlif* laf* 
Hunjboldb'M'Hay— Wooj-Bay or Humbiiiftf 


Si^ class fare 1/.Vh of the 


Iluniltoldl’‘»-l»ay 



tjdile 4tt Fares te 

SBEVICB »0» 136. 
S*s eliMks. 



lli« fnw iMm mi iiUudh Aumpl Plnmna «»ttl llumlioltlis B.\v (» WuoMlav ai«l Mows 
t»H4Kli nui\ Imi fm<iilnlp4 adtUiiR tO|(oilur ll«' f.iro 1» liiiiiilmltliH B»v Jiifl Wip f.iK' 
(tiiintnildt s B.»\- Wool lto\ «r Hiimboltlth B .11 — Mnwliocudl 


Third elaM fare of the class. 



TcUe of ParM ia Qaitders. 

SERyiCE No. 186 . 


4 th oam. 








ti.i 


BoKabi^ja. 


IbfMtar. 


8.a TIfoe. 


8.6 


110.6 


2.l! Ambolaa. 


8.1j 1.1| Firoo. 


n. 6 [i 8 .il t.i i.s| «. 8 { Vkhui. 

I > I I i- 

8.1, «.e. 6.8' s.ol Oani. 


■ I , 


'i3.1il6.e!l0.2 b.o Vt <1.5 


9.1 teriuih'. 


u 


IB.I'IS.310.6 0.8 6.7, 4.4, 2.4| Sidelii. 
10.7jl4.1,19.6 n.8 8.9| 6 . 7 ! 4.8; S-o! Fataui. 


fa.'i31.6'l6.4|U.«U.] 11.6; 9.6 7.8 C.n 8.1. Sutuiig. ' 
|li.l'91.0|ie.8!l6.4|l4.8 lO.ljlO.i 8.2 8.1. 3.8 0.7 Saoniik 

Vl.2'28.810.:l<18..jl7.3l6.-'18jlu.t' 9.1 7.3' 4.1 3.7| MuiOkWSTi (iwrtifa). 


'1 


J 


)0.-|24.«,a/..'i|l»..jlS.818.1'14.6.12.7 W.8 8.7 .5.9 6,3| 1.7) H 08 B. 
B.N'25.1|21.8js0.1*l9.H7.3ll.j.6 11.. 12.110.1 7.1 6.8, (Tsl ' 


D.-l 2b.l 88.1 8 U.m|20.8 ]8.s'i 6.C 16.1 13.8 It.l! 8.7 8.1 
II .827.2 28.2 22.4|21.«'19.fi 18.1 10.7 lu.- 18.lll0.lll8.- 

i2.3-2g.j24.l|23.ll22.690.7,19.217.918.211.4 12.-11.6! 8 88.8 6.8 l.wjl.sj HuiUliOldt's.D(iy. 


1.7' noOi-tUV ('laiipi'li). 
3 . 1 ^. 6 ) H« 08 ^adl. 

8.7' .'>.2 1.8) 3.2 1 DJamna. 


The late boffi all placea except DJaiooa and Uumlioldt'f’Bdfvle tlToel-Da.v and Heoeboooili 
may be saleala^'by adittng togetlier lhafluretoHunibi)lilt’a.llayandlli«faretoHumbbldt‘H< 
Bay— Wool-Bay or Huoiboldfa-Bay-lieoeboendi, 




